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BE A CERTIFICATED 


_ ELECTRICIAN 


I WILL TRA TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
Three Vital Facts 


. The demand for ELECTRICAL EXPERTS is greater 
ia an in any other profession. 

2. Electrical Experts earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 

3. Advancement for the Electrical Expert is certain, and the 
opportunities for getting into business for yourself are better 
than in any other line. 

Knowing these three facts the thing for every red-blooded ambitious 
man to consider is where can he get the best practical tr: 1ining in Elec- 
trical work. Not a lot of theoretical stuff—but a real practical tré lining 
that will make him an Electrical Expert in the shortest possible time. 


A Real Training 


As chief engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly 
the kind of training a man needs to get the best positions at the high- 
est salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,000 to 
$10,000. Many are now successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Read my students’ letters. 


Your Success Is Guaranteed 


I know what I can do for any wide awake ambitious man, and will 
absolutely guarantee your SUCCESS or your money returned. No 
other school will do this for you. Our SHOPS and LABORATORIES 
are the finest and always open for my students’ use. 


Fine Electrical Outfit—FREE 


I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials, 

and measuring Instruments absolutely FREE. I also supply them 

with Drawing outfit, examination paper, and other things 
that other schools don’t furnish. 


Get Started Now—Write Me 


splendid Electrical and 

These cost you nothing 
Make the start to-day for a 
Send in coupon—NOW, 


many 


I want to send you my s00k 
Proof Le —both FREE 
and you'll enjoy them 


bright future in Electricity. 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
eo Chicago Engineering 
ft tee . Works 


particulars of your gre a 
offer for this month. 


sons 


1918 Sunnyside Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. 431, 


Name .. 


Address 


Read What 
My Students Say— 


just received my diploma, of 
am very prow 
your course _is the 
ple I have ever seen. I have 
y’s worth many times og any fel- 
low that turns down your offer is sure go- 
ing to regret it.’’"—Loran C, Brown, Seb- 
ting, Ohio. 


“Have 
which I 
“I thir most com- 
received my 


“since I started to study with you @ 
year ago I have been doing electrical work 
in my spare time, made the price of 2 
‘Yourses, and have increased my earning 
power just 190 percen 


t.°* —Samuel 
bright, Riverside, Wash. 


“During May I ms ade about $85.00 In 
me, I car * you the credit, 

ar ig knew NOTHING 

—L. Fnandell, Ironton, 


ed to is are 
otion h jlectrician 
yc course put m where I am 
ony a little over half through your 
sons, I have had my wages raised from 
$75.00 to $275.00 a month, and expect to 
do better before I am through.”—H. E. 
Wolf, Columb us, Ohio, 


‘When I enrolled with 
able to make $75.00 a 
thanks to your splen 
busines 
month, 


Although 
les 


you I was gay 
month. = day 


£ over. *’ $100.00 a 
>hoenix, Arizona. 


sp ak very highly 
Fresno Manager 
Company—says 
ourse is equal to the three years’ 
training ¢ ourse at their Schenectady 
shops.’’—E, Linnville, Fresno, Calif. 


“Plectrical men here 
of your cours Jne—the 
General 


*™ want to speak a good word in re 
gard to your Course and methods, It t 
helped me wondertully. 
neyman’s examination 
tional Brotherhood of 
first-class card.’ 


am now carr 
Tenn. 


y a 
J. B, Overton, Maryvi lle, 


We knew nothing 
lay I am the highest 
Massena Light 
‘Burkhart, Massena, 


“When I enroll 
about Electricity. T 
paid WOKBAR for the 
Power_ C Cc. 
New York. 


‘You don’t know how glad I am that 
my son has found such a& man as you. 
only wish other ge hag A the 
take ir nts—thei 
rs. 5S. ‘Williams, ‘Huntington 


Beach, Cal. 
“J am still holding that position with 
achinery Cc ms 


the Minneapolis St eel & : 
pany, secured on your rec n iment ation.’ 
—A, Swanson, Minneapolis, Mon. 


I started to study 
aoe my salary from 
Klemz, 
Co., 


“In 18 months since 
with you I have increa 
t6 a day to $4,000 a year.’’—A. F. 
State Supt. of Const., "Miller- York 
Saginaw, Mich. 


“The outfit is wonderful, 
ter than I expected, 
more wi pleased” with 
Droege, Covington, Ky. 


“Before I started to stu ly with you I 
was only able to make y 2 weeks 
am making 1 

all the t 
vere IT am 
icilan, N 
Coal c 0., 


60 much a 


in 4 w t 
aontas Con. Layland, W. Va. 

“I would not tal e 1 000 dollars and be 
without your cours If i the years 
shead would only be . few that 
have passed.’"—H. Swiger, Wallace, West 
Virginia, 


Complete Letters Sent 
When You Write Me 
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. superiority. 
Prices 


Cut to 


Nearly 
Half— 
and Why 


With greater 
production 
and huge finan- 
ial resources, 


Make ¥ 
salesman. You pay 

month, 
you. 


the most 


The Oliver Type- 
writer Company is is a re enty- 
the pace setter 


Its officials souk to 


relieve the public of a 

useless tax. In the past, 

it has cost $36 to sell nity to own 
typewriters through an 

expensive sales force— This ic 


high rents for offices in 
many cities — and other 
frills. All are wasteful from 
an economic viewpoint. That 
is why Oliver Nines are shipt ved 
direct from the factory to the 
users — on free trial. This permits 
us to sell machines to you for $64, 
You get the saving. 

This plan, we feel sure, is in keeping 
will wel- 





with modern demands. All 
come am a sincere effort to reduce 
the High Cost of Typewriters. 


13 cents a day 


Easy payments of $4 per month, 
tion to our cutting the price in two. 


This in addi- 
Could any 


one go further? Yet we offer this free trial without 
oOdiigation on your part. The plan is d iring — but 
we be ve discerning people will respond 


This is the first time in history that a new, never- 
€ 100 typewriter of the model has been 
1t the price of cheaper or second-hand mae 
‘It is cheaper to own than rent. 


No money down 


latest 






and user deal direct. 
yourself the 
this master typewriter 
Th e Oliver Nine itself must conv 
It is the greatest, the 
successful typewriter ever built. 
No finer can be bought for any 
year development. 
_ re is no need now to ever 
igain for a new typewriter. The 
ver plan give s everyone an opportu- 


lowest time payments. 
the same 
by the largest concerns. 
all the 


For speed and 


Be Your Own Salesman and Save $36— 


New Oliver 


Typewriters for $64 


Let us send you a brand new Oliver Nine —the world-famous 
typewriter — for five days’ free trial. 

That is our plan in a nutshell. 
you $36 — makes it easy for every one to convince himself of Oliver 
No red tape —no money down. 
fluence you. No need to ever pay $100 for a typewriter again, 


This is Our Offer 


No money down—easy monthly payments 


Keep it or return it. 
Our new plan — besides saving 


No salesman need in- 


You are your own 
$306. Own 
rate of $4 per 
ince 
durable, 


at the 


most 





price. It 


Over 800,000 Sold 


Do not confuse 
This $64 Oltlver Is our 
latest and best model, It 
is not a : 


pay $100 
Oli- 


an Oliver. And at the 





used 
It has 
improvements. 





machine 





before the 


that was 
te ex- 


latest 





work- = nies eye 
be Some big concerns 
using Olivers are: U. S&S. 


fine 
manship it can’t 
beat. 

If, after a trial of five 
days you are 






not. satisfied — The 

° . 8) mous the world 
pear oy [te cee ce eee 
our expense, one for 13c per day. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON } 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 5 
731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. * 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free ; 


inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the 
rate of $4 per month. The title to remain in you t 
until fully paid for, 
My shipping point is.............................. 
This does not place me under any ob! ige ation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back +H 





|_| 7 . . ‘ at your expense z > en ive days 

ss . i one in the coupon properly filled in. There Do yo i ae ote ie uaek T ci it. Mail & 

tet tape-—no collectors—no bother. Keep the Oliver me your book—“The High Cost of Typewriters r] 

as peg os Or return it Itis up to you. Mail —The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cat- &% 

pon toc . alog and further information, . 

‘anadian Price, $82 Name 1 

The Ol IVE: CORRE RORIN caiernciceninninenenimncenssinantiononmn 

St hoviiscisenheatitecieetnimisiiasciednliienidbnniatentasints BO inincnnnne B 

TYpewriter Gmpany Oc seneiten or Business... clasts aainaiialadiaai ; 

731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. bocusneneneueesensassaseeenaanent 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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anted. 


Office Men 
a A intants, Office Managers, 
redit Men, ¢ hier Bookkeepers and 
Cost Clerk $ to$ a year 


: 
* 
e 
® 





Pastery won 


1 Me 








All these jobs were 
advertised in a single is- 


sue of a Chicag 


O hewspaper 


under 








There are good jobs like these with bi 


“Help Wanted.” 
Which o1 


le can you fill. 
pay everywhere 


for men capable of holding them. Why don’t you get 
one? If you haven't the knowledge necessary to make you capable 
holding down the best kind of a job, wake up vour mind righ! now 


There is a set of Home Study Books list 


ed below that will 








ckly fit you to hold any 


job you want—spar_ time only is needed. 


hese books were written by some of the greatest 
experts in each line. Nothing but plain everyday English is used 
thousands of pictures, diagrams and tables help to make every- 
t s simple asA BC. You can’t go wrong with these books 
you—they explain everything you need to hau, Pick out 


the set you want and see o 


ur free trial offer below. 


Cut Prices on Practical Books 


Carpentry and org ted oy 
§ 


Civil Engineering, ) 5.» pag 


Electrical Engineering,” 8 vols 
Automobile Engineering, 
Machine Shop Practice, 


Steam and Gas + Engineering, 7 . 


7 DAYS’ 


FREE ; 
TRIAL 





Please 


Law and Practice 





: ‘ Fire Prevention and nee + 
> ge Telephony and Telegraphy, “he 
Pp z Sanitation, ‘Heating, Ventilating, ‘ oa : 
P x | A ? y & Bus Ma t, : 

: j | Drewing, : ; “ 














EXTRA SPECIAL 


A consulting membership 
in this society given FREE 
with each set of books— 
regular price of member- 
ship is $12.00. 








We'll gladly send y 


any set of these books you want for seven days’ free ex- 





amination 4 n't end u ent. Just] t! small ships ng char when the irrive 

bine the irefully, [ ther r work f ntire wW I thatt ks 
ire n tw rt than w { J. send t ot t rex i If p them, pay 
only the eon the easy xplained below. 
75c a Week * hat’s you pay if you keep the books you 

i Pwithin 7 ind tl ince of the ut pr tthe 

of $3 1 ek you ever hear famore gener otf ° ¥ member, you take no char 
vce anak | iyu do furn in 


AMERICAN gaat SOCIETY, Dept. X-101, Chicago 








AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. X-101, Chicago, U. S. A 
Please send me set” of 


for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping 
I will examine the books thorougl 
will send $2.8) withi 





days and $ 


: If I decide 
eturn them at your ex- 
Title not to pass.tojme 


have ppld dha apeslal pen of 8 
I o keep the books I will r 
pense at the end of one week. 
until the set is fully paid for. 


Lf PTET TTT ° Corseccccees eres 
1ddress ee TERT TTLETT ore eeese-ee 
Cw eeecce seccee Covcecece State ..sees 
Reference..... eoore 


Sout all ! ines, 


mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Let "Sour 
BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


Be of University Grade 


The urgent need of business today is for 
high-salaried executives, managers and depart- 
mental specialists. Under the LaSalle Problem 
Method you can get, in your spare time at home 
by mail, under expert guidance, training which 
paralle Is actual business prac tice. The Univer- 
sity’s staff of 1750 people includes 450 business 
authorities, educators and assistants ready at 
ali times to give prompt counsel and advice to 
enrolled members on any business question 
or problem. This is a service not obtainable 
from any other educational institution. 

Write your name and address at the 
bottom and mail today. We will send full in- 
formation and book of remarkable records of 
advancement made by L aSalle trained 
also our inte resting book, “‘Ten Years 
motion in One.’ ow cost and convenient 
monthlyterms whichanyonecan afford 
refunded if dissatisfied upon complet 
cour More than 250,000 have enrolled. 
D “y what LaSalle 





Find 
training can do for you. 
eck and mail the coupon NOW 

— 


“LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institvticn ia the World 
Dept.165-R Chicago, au. 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me infor- 
mation regarding course ir vdicatec i belo w, als copy of 
your interesting book ,““Ten Years’ Promotion in Une."’ 


OWjigher Acc a z OBanking and ‘ia 
OCoaching for C. A. & CO Business Le 
~ Institute Exami: cane Writing {ficte 
OBusiness Management 13 Spam qe Le I pepe 
OTraffic Management — 0 Commercial Spanish 
Forciga and Domestic OF xpert Bookkeeping 
Degree of LL. B. OEffective Speaking 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
OPersonnel and Employment Management 
OModern Foremanship 
OC iIndustrial Management Efficiency 





OLaw 


Name.....- MPITTITITITTTI TTT TT en 
Present I r 
Addres . 
Ask your dealer for 
9 ° 7 Py 
People’s Favorite Magazine 
Only 25 cents the copy, but a great pleasure 
and a big surprise! 
BOUND VOLUMES of Tor-NotcH MAGa- 
ANE now rea i PRICE, $3.00 per volume. 
\ddress Subscription Department, STREET 


ATION, 79-59 Seventh 


SMITH 
Avenue, 


CORP OR 
New York. 


= a Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you want. Easy Payments 


and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


mies the money. Get peated, write today. 
ALFRED WARE CO., Dept. 292 St.Louis, Me. 


| > @ AS 
DEALS SQUAR 


Please mention this 





magazine 
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TION 


Sk¢ 


penveseserettw ee 20 






Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Relieve irritation instantly It’s the men- 
thol that makes breathing easy clears the 
air passages. Nose and throat specialists 
use menthol as a healing agent. 


Deans are as carefully compounded as a pre 
scription Use Deans—the first mentholafed 
cough drop—just the necessary menthol. Harm 
less, pleasant, sure At your nearest dealer's 





MENTHOLATED 


CoucHDnrops 


AAAAALRAVAAVRDER DADA OTE ASAIO 90 1008 
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DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 
' Haw a 





ust . 
an eres ] 
ha knov V y 
re K k 
aiian im box 
axe paid oO. D. 
arkes t t re 
\ re "ie car H ne real 
nond vturn i money 4. Only 
10 ¥ 4 endt ponerse “An wer 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 





Complete and Concise 


History of the World War 
BY THOMAS R. BEST 
Popular Priced Edition. Paper Covers. Px 
for 25c You need this book. 
Street & Smith Corporation 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


tpaid 


you any grar 





v r this @ Nor Will we Bi mt 
ou rich in a week But if you are 
to develop your talent with a 
iccessful cartoonist, so you can mak 
money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c. in ste amps for portfoll o of ae ge Ss ar 
samp lesson plate, and let 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





WRITE A SONG 


Love, Mother, Home, Childhood, Comic 
or any subject. I compose music and guar- 
antee publication. Send words today. 


EDWARD TRENT, D625 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 
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Club Feet 
_ ellen ee 


I Garland 
ht to “th Mel un 
treatment rh 
and hi wiren 

remarkabl l 

‘ in to tell nou he 
l , ere to er arlar 
t l traight lie / 
e hor ue o see him looking 
ell can never tha a ou 
wh f ing him eth wht 
1 fee lace the hailey 


/ 
hed feet that he had when he 
came to your place 


Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Aker 
RR. 1. Box 40, 
Salem, Va 


Crippled Caiteren 


The MeLain Sanita 
thoroug hy equipped 
insti ion devoted exelusiy 
the t atime nt of Club I : 
Infanti Paralysi Spinal Dis- 


Use and Deformit I] I) 
so, Wry ‘ ‘ especi 


i found i 
ndult ur boo 
and Paraly ilso 
References,” free 





McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


954 Aubert Ave., 


TABLETS 


FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 





Dozen Size 


25C 


Small Size 


10c 





Fac-s Simile 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 





The Antikamaia Remedy Company, 


Please 


mention this m: 











St. Louis, ‘d 


ivaZzine 











SECTION 


IW arA tia. 
Is Yours 


For the 
Asking 


‘<= “Gem of the Nation 
~ 


No. 5—$12,50 


Keep It 10 Days 
FREE! 


[~ vd? You’ve wanted a diamond 
—aclear, fire-bright, spark- 

a6 ling gem—one that you 
would prize and that your 

friends would admire and 

NOME envy. 
Belcher Ring, extra 
wide and heavy, hand 





But with the com- 
ing of the LIZNITE you 





made mounting, 


eed genuine full 
t weight ‘Sibae 


ca 
GEM. only. ..$15. 


No. 2 — Lady’ 
Gold Think white 
top, yellow gol 


pera need wait no longer. 


You Can’t Tella 
LIZNITE 


from a Diamond 


Neither you nor your 
friends can te lla LIZNITE 
from asplendid high priced 
diam« nd, and the exquis- 
ite, hand made, SOLID 
GOLD mountings on all 
LIZNITE GEM RINGS ure 
ee rrcees, oe have « 
yefore seen or read about. 
The Ring piuasber 5, 
above, is a Lady's Solid 
Gold, Tiffany set, ger 
LIZNITE G 
beauty and onez 
would be prot 


to wear. Only $ 1 y poy 
Weara Liznite 10Days 


hen Decide 






Solid 2 
form Just tell us 
shank 


which one of 


the five beautiful LIZNITE 


sap pd eneraved, ei GEM RINGS shown here 


es GEM. 





1—Man’s extra 


No. 
heavy, hand: indsomely 


you want. It will be sent 
to you by returnmail. Not 
one penny in advance. 
bys p y pay the po tman 

50 when the ring arrives. 
ed it, wear it, and 
compare it with a dia. 
mond. Pay the balance in 
easy payments of $3 month- 
ly if you decide it is the 
greatest ring value you 
have ever seen; if not, re- 
turn it to us any time with- 
in 10 days and your money 
ewe is cheerfully refunded. 


graved, Solid Gold 


ser Mounting w 


top, yellow gold 


s she nk, set with 


come weight Gas 
GEM, only... 





hite Finger Size—Draw strip of 

aper tightly around second 

full joint of the finger. Send this 
measurement, 

THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 

@ House of Quality and Price” 

oon 30, 128 Mo. Wells St., Chicage 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE UZNITE GEM CO., De 


pt. 30 


8 N. Wells Street, Chicse. fl. - 
ar, se ow) me prepaid on your 10-DAY FREE IN- 


SPECTION PLA 
I agree to pay $4 
ring or forward 
case | return the 
My finger size is 


Name ......00...0000+. 


$3.00 monthly until balance 


N Rin When ring arrives 

50 can alee 10 days either return the 
is paid. I 

ring you will refund the $4.50 at one, 
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when 


answering 
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Learning Piano Is a Pleasure When You 
tudy My Way. ssincrsice’imetoiic smearing meio, 


That my system is successful is proved by the fact that 
in 1891, when I first introduced my original method, | was 
nearly laughed out of business—yet, now I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by one man. Could 
I have overcome this old-fogey prejudice and enlarged my 
school every year for over twenty-five years unless my 
teaching possessed REAL MERIT? 

I'll teach you piano in quarter the usual time and at 7 
quarter the usual expense. ‘To persons who have not pre: 
viously heard of my method this may seem a pretty bold 
statement. But L have scores of students and graduates in 
every state in the Union who will gladly 
testify to its accuracy. sig rate with- 
out cost by sending for my free A klet, 


“How to Learn Piano or Org 
































DR. QUINN At HIS PIANO 3 
in Se cick a er My way of teaching piano or organ 
the ' 1 Ske y Schneider x! ted a . cae 
the St. Louis Exposit is entirely different from all others. Out 
of every four hours of study, one hour 
M and 1 who have failed by all other methods is spent entirely away from the key- 
al easily attained succe When study- ie . - . 
im, Yh oll Gheeatlal Ways you are th clwer G0Ora—learming som thing about Har 
me than if you were studying by the oral mony and The Laws of Music. ‘This is 
my lessons cost you only 43 cents each— an awful shock to most teachers of the 
Pee onal a Ni dap ita he toatl old school,” who still think that learn- 
1 of studyir far superior to all other ing piano is solely a problem of “finger 
i even for t Wealthiest student, there is nothing gymnastics. When vou do go to the 
better at any price You may be ertain that your kevboard. you accomplish twice as 
r t tir na 1 with tl best mu al ] } J 
ft present day, and this makes all tl much, because you understand what you 
in the world are doing. Studving this way is a 
My ¢ lp. enduteed by. disiinmulahed wuststans pleasure. Within four lessons | enable 
id not recommend any Course but the best you to play an interesting piece not 
It ts for beginners or experienced players, old or young only in the original key, but in all other 
You ance as rapidly or as \ is you Wish. All ke |] 
ry 1 is supplied wit t extra charge A eys as we 
P Fantec Write today, without cost or I make use of every possible scientific 
n, for 64-pa free Le let. Hluw to Learn 
P r Organ.” help—many of which are entirely un- 


known to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLORQO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing difficulties 
that have troubled students for genera- 
tions. By its use, Transposition—usually 
a “nightmare” to  students—becomes 

HowTo | easy and fascinating With my fifth les- 
son I introduce another important and 

exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. 
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JF NowAdventure of The Justice Syndicate 
*% Hugh Kahler 


CHAPTER I. 
DIRECT ACTION. 


HE little man on the platform 
reminded Olaf Larsen of a 
dog. The suggestion was al- 
most imperative; Larsen 

found himself coming back to the 
phrase unwillingly, for he liked dogs 
rather more than most men like them, 
and the word, used as an epithet of con- 
tempt by most careless speakers, im- 
plied a compliment, as a rule, when Olaf 
Larsen employed it. Professor Willard 
Sloane Meister impressed him so un- 
pleasantly that he hated to describe him, 
even mentally, as a member of an animal 
order for which, in the main, he had 
a deep respect and affection. 

Willard Sloane Meister, Larsen 
thought, was like one of those small, 
gutter-bred, yellow curs which dog lov- 
ers despise the more because they re- 
flect discredit on a decent family. 

1B—ps 


Physically he was what kennelmen call 
a runt—small, that is, with a kind of 
littleness which suggests the vices of 
little minds and little souls rather than 
mere bodily inadequacy. His littleness 
seemed somehow to be made to measure 
for his spirit, as if his body had been 
tailored as becoming clothing for the 
man himself. He held himself erect, 
and yet Larsen felt that he accomplished 
this by a conscious effort, a pretense and 
display of uprightness which had no 
reality beneath it. 

His face was queerly canine, Larsen 
reflected—the face of a sly, shifty cur, 
on the alert to snap and scuttle. The 
short upper lip never quite covered the 
irregular teeth, so that the two cuspids, 
unusually prominent, conveyed a deep 
ened impression of the snarl of a dog 
which doesn’t dare to bite. 

But most of all his voice carried the 
suggestion. It came to Larsen’s ear 
with the spiteful, stupid, wearying 
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sound of yapping—shrill, monotonous, 
unspeakably irritating. It made him 
think of little yellow curs he had heard 
barking after big, stately dogs; curs so 
certain of their own insignificance and 
the disdain of their targets that they 
seemed to find a kind of debased cour- 
age. 

“A little, yapping, yellow cur,” he re- 
flected. And a queer desire woke in him 
to say the words aloud, to stand up in 
this group of empty-headed, fat-bodied 
women and tell Willard Sloane Meister 
what decent men thought of him, in 
terms that even the overdressed, over- 
fed, overmoneyed audience could un- 
derstand. 

‘Personalities, of course, are out of 
place in politics,” said the speaker, the 
bark dwindling to a whine, the lip lift- 
ing farther above the teeth. “It is rather 
fortunate for one of the candidates that 
convention forbids a reference to pri- 
vate life and—one might say—private 
tastes.” He stopped, giggling, to wait 
for the patter applause on which he 
counted, while Larsen’s big hand closed 
and his jaws shut very tight. 

He got it. There was a chorus of 
delighted laughter, the patting sound of 
soft, gloved palms, a rustle of fabrics 
as the audience seemed to lean forward 
to catch the innuendo. Larsen glanced 
around him, his eye hardening. He 
recognized these women—the courtroom 
had made their kind familiar years be- 
fore. He nodded at the thought. The 
same instinct which brought them to 
crowd the benches at salacious murder 
cases had collected them here to listen 
thirstily to Meister’s lecture. He ap- 
pealed, exactly as the sensational trials 
appealed, to the type of mind which 
takes its sin at secondhand. These 
women, spoiled and petted by patient 
husbands, carefully protected against 
the horror of work and duty, sur- 





rounded by a luxury they did nothing 
to deserve or justify, were amused by 
other people’s crimes and follies, inter- 
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ested in lip-smacking whispers or weak- 
ness in bigger, better men and women. 

Meister knew his audience. He had 
made an excellent thing of these Thurs- 
day-afternoon lectures on “Topics of 
To-day.” The room was _ almost 
crowded, and the tickets, Larsen re- 
membered, sold for two dollars each. 
The big detective scowled at the 
thought. Not one of these women would 
have come to hear a genuine address 
on current events. But to listen to Wil- 
lard Sloane Meister snarl and yap at the 
heels of bigger men, with always that 
hint of spicy revelations just withheld, 
they quarreled at the wicket and scram- 
bled for the foremost chairs. 

“T said that personalities have no 
place in politics,” repeated Meister with 
a leering stress on the fourth word. 
“But sometimes what would be a mere 
idiosyncrasy in a private citizen be- 
comes a matter of public interest in a 
man who holds a public trust. It is 
well, ladies, to keep this nice distinc- 
tion well in mind. If I said what I have 
to say about a mere voter, I should be 
open to the charge of talking scandal 
for scandal’s sake. Saying it about the 
candidate who seeks reélection at your 
hands, I perform what seems to me a 
solemn public duty.” 

He smacked his lips and smirked im- 
portantly, while his hearers visibly in- 
clined closer toward him. 

“Let me invite your attention, first, 
to the singular fact that a certain crimi- 
nal lawyer in Pittland has risen from 
complete obscurity to considerable 
wealth and prominence within the space 
of two years, that during this time he 
has defended twenty-eight cases of ma- 
jor crimes, including fourteen homicides, 
and that without exception he has se- 
cured an acquittal in every case.” He 
smirked meaningly, and his audience, 
given its cue, responded with an ap- 
plauding titter. 

“T need not mention names, I think. 
The circumstance is sufficiently unusual 














to identify itself. But the significant 
feature of the phenomenon has not as 
yet reached the public eye. It is my 
privilege, ladies of. the Topics of To- 
day Society, to make the first exposure 
of a condition which will certainly jus- 
tify your very close attention as citizens 
and voters.” 

Larsen, holding his breath from sheer 
amazement, leaned forward with the 
rest. He couldn’t believe that this shal- 
low, spiteful little faker had stumbled 
on the well-hidden tracks of The Jus- 
tice Syndicate, and yet the introduction 
so plainly indicted Walter Enfield that 
he could not help believing the incred- 
ible. 

“T have recently made certain inves- 
tigations at Stillburn Penitentiary,” 
pursued the orator, “which have yielded 
certain highly startling information. I 
have in my possession indisputable testi- 
mony, amply supported and gonfirmed, 
to show the existence of a smooth-run- 
ning alliance between the Pittland police 
department and the criminal lawyer of 
whom I just now spoke. I can prove 
that a man arrested on a serious charge 
is advised to employ this lawyer—even 
urged to do so—by the police authorities 
themselves, I can prove that when he 
refuses to do so, or is unable to meet 
the lawyer’s demands in the matter of a 
fee, he is prosecuted with a savage en- 
ergy which nearly always results in his 
conviction, guilty or innocent. I can 
prove that when he does secure this 
lawyer’s services he is perfectly cer- 
tain of acquittal.” 

Larsen sat very still. The blow had 
fallen so absolutely without warning 


that it stunned him, at first. In the 
outstanding details Meister’s charges 
were literally true. Even the infer- 


ence he drew from them was almost 
justified. His mind groped for the ex- 
planation. Some. rascal, whose case 
Enfield had refused to defend because 
the fellow admitted his guilt, had 
snatched at a chance to complain to 
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Meister, prying and snooping at Still- 
burn for new, spicy scandal. A little 
search of court records would yield the 
other facts: Enfield had not lost a case 
since the formation of The Justice Syn- 
dicate. That was perfectly true. And 
it was equally true that Larsen had 
suggested Iénfield’s name to certain sus- 
pects whose cases the lawyer had re- 
fused to undertake, and these men had 
been duly convicted. 

He wondered, dully, what effect*these 
disclosures would have upon the coming 
campaign. The administration of How- 
ard Berwick, the present mayor, had 
already invited a vicious attack on the 
part of an opposition party whose nor- 
mal majority he had overcome largely 
by a personal popularity. There would 
be a bitter fight to oust him, in any case. 
And his blunt, downright fashion of 
cutting through troublesome knots had 
alienated some of his supporters. It 
was well within the possibilities that a 
scandal like this might prove the fin- 
ishing touch. 

A heat of anger mounted in Larsen 
at the thought that such a petty little 
enemy as Willard Sloane Meister should 
have stumbled on such a weapon. It 
would have been less irritating if one 
of the old-time politicians had found 
the clew and followed the trail. At 
least those fellows were man-sized ; they 
fought like men, thought Larsen. This 
ratty little rellow 

“These facts are interestng, in them- 
selves. But, as usual, they have a more 
interesting field for speculation behind 
them.” The tone, the lift of the short 
lip, the gleam of malice in the small, 
muddy eyes—all warned Larsen that 
the speaker had reserved his climax 
cunningly. 

The good ladies who paid two dol- 
lars to hear Professor Willard Sloane 
Meister air his views on Pittland’s top- 
ics of to-day were willing to listen to 
politics, provided the subject could be 
properly flavored and served. Not 











otherwise. Larsen glanced about him at 
the smooth, dull faces and felt again the 
mental indolence of the flabby minds be- 
hind them. These women paid other peo- 
ple to do their thinking precisely as they 
paid their maids and cooks and seam- 
stresses and nurses to do their work. 
If Professor Meister had required them 
to exercise their intelligence he would 
have addressed himself to empty chairs. 
But if they were reasonably sure of hear- 
ing something which could be repeated 
in a gabbling whisper, could be enlarged 
and developed suitably without too much 
invention, they were willing to listen to 
what they described as “tiresome polit- 
ical talk” for the sake of the spiced 
morsel which followed. Before Meister 
released his dramatic sensation Lar- 
sen’s nerves were braced for it, on 
guard against a sudden, human impulse 
which he might regret. 

“You are concerned, as all good citi- 
zens are concerned, with the personal 
character of the men you employ in po- 
sitions of public trust. There rests upon 
you, indeed, a heavy obligation to exert 
the pressure of opinion so that it may 
restrain wicked men and encourage de- 
cency.” 

Again a pause led up to his effect. 
Larsen saw several of the faces hastily 
rearrange themselves in expressions of 
proper solemnity. Meister went on. 

“T am curious, niyself, to know how 
far this copartnership of cats and mice 
owes its effectiveness to a—a romantic 
cause.” He sniggered, and the ugly 
sound seemed to spread from him as 
a grass fire widens in a gentle wind, 
to run through the audience with the 
sound of crackling thorns below a pot, 
as Larsen suddenly remembered how 
the King James version of the Bible 
describes the laughter of fools. 

“We have at the head of our city 
government a young man of wide popu- 
larity—among people of a certain sort. 
I might almost say uncertain. His sym- 


pathies, let us all admit, are broad and 
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tolerant. He has many friends in many 
classes.” 

Again the snicker ran about the room. 
The speaker joined in it. 

“T say that I am curious to know 
how far the existence of this smooth 
conspiracy is due to this broad sym- 
pathy. It interests me strangely to dis- 
cover that a young woman who left the 
employ of the school department as the 
result of her innocent connection with 
one of our frequent murder cases is in 


some furtive, well-concealed style a 
partner of the attorney of whom I 
spoke. I am the more edified to learn 


that she is a frequent visitor at the 
apartments of a high police official. 
And, to complete the scenario, I under- 
stand that her attractions have found 
some favor in the eye of—but without 
more positive evidence perhaps it would 
be best to let that line of query rest.” 
He drew in his breath. ‘Politic$, ladies, 
will impress you as the most fascinating 
study in the world, once you come to 
realize what strange, romantic factors 
enter into their equations.” 

Larsen felt himself straighten to his 
feet, against his will. He knew that 
the thing he meant to do was stark in- 
sanity, and his intelligence cried out in 
vain against it. Some survival of his 
viking forbears had come to life in him. 
He was berserk, as they had been when 
the mead flowed too free and long, and 
warmed the slow fires in their subarc- 
tic blood. 

“Stand where you are, you little rat, 
and tell them that you lie!” 

His voice startled him. He did not 
know that it could sound like that. He 
barely saw the blur of white, blank 
faces turning toward him. Above them, 
alone on the small platform, he watched 
the speaker as a wolf might watch a 
rabbit before it springs. He felt a glow 
in him at that spectacle of abject terror. 
Meister looked as if his stark fright 
might kill him. 

















“Say it, Meister—tell these people 
that you lied, that you know you lied!” 

The unsteady lips moved. A creak- 
ing voice came to him. 

“In those words? J——” 

“Yes. And quick!” Larsen moved 
into the passage between the rows of 
chairs. 

“I—I] lied,” quavered the lecturer. “I 
lied, and I knew that I lied.” 

Larsen laughed. He was more an- 
ery with himself, now, than with the 
terrified object on the platform, but a 
kind of ferocious pleasure bore him up 
against his judgment. 

“The next time you pull that kind of 
lie you'll find yourself under arrest. 
There’s a law concerning slander, Meis- 
ter. And you’ve broken it about as 
often as it’s healthy to break any law 
in this town. You don’t like the way 
Haword Berwick runs the police de- 
partment, do you? Well, we'll try to 
be efficient in your case, at least.” 

He turned and addressed the audi- 
ence. “I’m sorry to disappoint you, 
but Professor Meister doesn’t feel like 
retailing any more snappy scandal this 
afternoon. I know that he will insist on 
returning the price of admission to any 
of you who feel that you haven’t had 
your money’s worth so far. And Il 
may as well tell you now that these lec- 
tures aren’t going to be so interesting 
after this. Professor Meister’s sworn 
off telling these pretty stories. He 
doesn’t think it good for his health; do 
you, professor?” 

Meister consulted him as he turned, 
with a desperate, appealing eye. He 
evidently read no mercy in the answer- 
ing glance. 

“No,” he said miserably. 
it would be almost fatal.” 

Larsen laughed and swung down the 
aisle, his big body very straight, his 
arms swinging. He knew that he had 
done an incredibly foolish thing. Pro- 
fessor Meister, yapping at men who 
dwarfed him in every conceivable re- 


“J—I think 
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spect, was arritating but unimportant. 
His lectures, delivered to an audience 
which played no part in the affairs of 
Pittland as a community, rarely found 
their way into the newspapers, even 
those which opposed in politics the men 
Meister chose as targets for his attacks. 
Business managers have a way of rec- 
ognizing a subtle bid for free advertis- 
ing, and Professor Meister got very 
little indeed of the printed publicity he 
craved. 

But an incident like this could hardly 
escape notice. * When the chief of the 
Pittland detective bureau publicly re- 
buked and threatened Meister, before 
his ardent audience, the matter assumed 
an aspect of public importance which 
no newspaper could overlook. There 
would be a fine flurry over the episode 
when the reporters got hold of it. Lar- 
sen’s sense of pleasure waned percep- 
tibly as he faced the consequences of 
his momentary reversion to type. 

As he reached the door a man rose 
and moved out into the hall beside him. 
Larsen recognized him as the husband 
of one of the leaders in the Topics of 
To-day Club, and a contemptuous pity 
lifted in him. Here was a man who 
might have made something of himself 
if his evil destiny hadn’t married him to 
Evelyn Baxter. Ever since that lady 
had become Mrs. Evelyn Baxter Fan- 
ning, Paul Fanning had been a sort of 
unpaid footman in her service. The big 
detective fancied, for a moment, that 
Fanning meant to quarrel with him over 
his interruption. He grinned at the 
thought. He was not in the least afraid 
of Fanning; he was not afraid of any 
man who was so obviously afraid of 
his wife. 

“Oh, 
you?” 
quietly, without anger. 
talk to you.” 

“Can’t stop,” said Larsen »brusquely. 
“Got to hurry down and repoft this 
business.” 


Larsen—wait a moment, will 
Fanning’s voice came to him 
“T—I’d like to 
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“I'll go with you, then. I—TI’ve got 
to talk to somebody.” 

The tone struck queerly on Larsen’s 
ear. He had heard men speak like this 
before, men who felt the restraint of 
wisdom and law weakening in them. 
His attitude toward Fanning changed 
abruptly. The man wasn’t altogether 
a despicable, submissive fool. 

“Come along,” he growled. 
car outside.” 

As they drew away from the curb 
Fanning laughed nervously. “I—I 
wondered whether you chaps down at 
headquarters know any way of pre- 
venting a fellow from pulling off a 
murder, Larsen. It’s come to a point 
where I don’t trust myself any more. 
When you stood up and called that 
squeaking rat just now I—I had him 
covered with this.” 

He showed the ebonite stock of an 
automatic in the pocket of his coat. 
He laughed again, nervously _ shrill. 
“You see, I ought to be locked up. I 
guess I’m going crazy. I’d have pulled 
the trigger in another second. That 
mouthy little beast throwing mud at 
Howard Berwick, when he—when he 
He caught himself with a vis- 
ible effort. “It just made me see red,” 
he finished. 

Larsen surveyed him with a curiosity 
which was two parts approval. He 
was Officially supposed to view homi- 
cide with exceeding displeasure and to 
use his wits to their limit in punishing 
men who killed other men, and yet he 
had never liked Paul Fanning at all 
until he learned that he was poten- 
tially a murderer. His mind moved 
fast. Fanning, abjectly in love with the 
shallow, selfish woman he had married, 
dancing attendance on her variable 


“Got my 


whim, would not think of going to such 
lengths except for some reason which 
involved her and his relation with her. 
She was president of the club which 
Meister used as his meal ticket; the 
inference was fairly obvious. 
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“T guess we can both understand that, 
Fanning.” He laughed grimly. “I was 
right on the edge of breaking him in 
two with my bare hands myself. Queer, 
isn’t it, how just the sight of a thing 
like him makes a he-man itch for mur- 
der? There must be some deep-rooted 
antipathy between our sort of human 
animal and his kind. He makes me 
feel the way a cat seems to affect a dog. 
It’s pure instinct.” 

He knew that suppressed emotions are 
best relieved by expression and sym- 
pathy, and guessed that part of Paul 
Fanning’s trouble lay in the restraint 
which he had imposed on himself. The 
other man brightened. 

“That’s it, of course.” He spoke hur- 
riedly. “There isn’t any real reason 
why I should be thirsty for his blood, 
you understand. It’s just a sort of 
ravening impulse without any sense to 
it. But it’s getting strong enough to 


scare me. I was mighty near killing 
him just now.” 
“[ know. So was I. If I saw much 


of him I might do it, too. And I'll tell 
you how to get rid of the feeling, if 
that’s what you want to know. It’s sim- 
ple: just avoid him. Don’t go where 
he’s likely to be. If you find yourself 
within earshot of him get out before 
he talks. And pretty soon you'll find 
he doesn’t worry you any more.” 

Fanning frowned. ‘“That’s good ad- 
vice, Larsen, but it goes deeper than 
that with me. The same thing that 
makes me see red when I listen to him 
makes me hunt him up. I have to fight 
it back all the time. And there’s an- 
other thing: you see, he’s a regular lec- 
turer for this club, and—and Mrs. Fan- 
ning’s president. He’s alway more or 
less about the house. I keep running 
into him there és 

Larsen looked sober. “That’s bad. 
Why don’t you tell Mrs. Fanning 
frankly how you feel, and ask her not 


”? 





to-— 


“I—I tried that once.” Fanning 




















“You know how women are 
—she thought I was—jealous!” His 
face was suddenly contorted. “Jeal- 
ous of that little insect! And natu- 
rally she was offended. It made things 
worse. I think she encourages him to 
come around oftener, just to prove to 
me that she isn’t interested in him ex- 
cept as a lecturer. She doesn’t under- 
stand id 

Larsen cut him short. ‘See here, 
Fanning, this is all nonsense! You 
aren’t going to make a fool of your- 
self over an object like Meister. You're 
a rational being, and you know that wip- 
ing him out would only make things a 
million times worse than they are. Give 
me that gun.” 

Fanning handed it over without hesi- 
tation, and Larsen dropped it into his 
pocket. 

“All the same, I’d feel safer if you 
locked me up,” said Fanning after a 
pause. “I think I’m partly crazy, right 
now. Whenever I see that fellow it 
seems as if nothing on earth mattered 
but wiping him out.” 

Larsen shrugged. He was sensible 
enough to see that the seeming ab- 
surdity of Fanning’s admissions might 
easily become a sober reality. 

“Wouldn’t it be better if we locked 
up Meister?” he suggested. “If we got 
him under lock and key you couldn’t 
very well get at him.” 

Fanning’s eye blazed suddenly. “Are 
you serious? Do you really see any 
chance of doing that? I’d do——” 

“Give us a chance. It'll be funny if 
a liar like Meister hasn’t slipped up 
somewhere. I never bothered about him 
before, but after boiling over the way 
I did just now I'll have to be ready for 
a fight probably. And if bis record 
isn’t absolutely straight I'll know it. 
Don’t be impatient. Keep your hair on 
and let me see what I can do.” 

He was talking aimlessly, hoping 
only to divert Fanning’s idea from its 
immediate objective. If the man had 


flushed. 
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really begun to lose his reason the best 
possible treatment was some such 
scheme as this. 

“By George, Larsen, if you can put 
that pup behind bars ” 

“Leave it to me,” said Larsen. 
do my little darndest, anyway.” 

He stopped his car in front of city 
hall and shook hands with his passen- 
ger. As he went up the wide stone 
steps of the main entrance he glanced 
back. Paul Fanning was crossing the 
street toward Drake & Cary’s shop— 
headquarters for nearly everything in 
the  sporting-goods line. Larsen 
frowned at the idea that perhaps the 
man’s obsession was driving him to the 
purchase of another gun to replace the 
one he had taken from him. 

Unbidden, a sudden memory brought 
before his mind a somber phrase of an- 
cient warning: ‘They that live by the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” He 
thought of its application to the case of 
Willard Sloane Meister. The fellow 
made his living by assassinating other 
men’s honor; it was well within the 
possibilities that his weapon might turn 
against himself. 





“Tl 


CHAPTER II. 
STRIKING 
AYOR BERWICK brought his 
fist down with a_ resounding 
thump on the sheaf of morning news- 
papers which littered his big desk. 
Larsen saw that the executive’s anger 
was not wholly directed toward the au- 
thors of the innuendoes which the oppo- 
sition sheets had joyfully suggested in 
their accounts of the sudden ending of 
Meister’s lecture. 

“You put on the shoe, Larsen. 
Don’t you see that you just confirmed 
that little liar’s slanders by calling him 
as you did? Why didn’t you——” 

“It was a case of call him or kill 
him,’ said Larsen simply. “You 
haven’t been up against him or you'd 


BACK. 











understand. He infects a man with a 
kind of murder virus, somehow. When 
I got to my feet I didn’t intend to talk 
to him—I actually meant to wipe him 
out, And I’m not what you'd call a 
killer, either.” 

“Oh, that’s poppycock. You lost 
your temper and dignified a silly slan- 
der by taking it seriously. You’ve made 
a mean situation for us all.” Berwick 
scowled. “What’s this story of his, 
anyway? Is there any fire under the 
smoke? Charlotte Gray’s been a friend 
of mine since we were kids at school, 
and n 

“You know there’s nothing to it but 
a contemptible lie. There isn’t a finer 
woman e 

“[’m not talking about her. I know 
he lied there, of course. If we lived 
in a cleaner day, when a man had to 
answer for such talk, he’d have paid 
for that before now. But this other 
charge of his—this collusion business 
that - 

Larsen hesitated. The existence of 
The Justice Syndicate depended rather 
directly on its secrecy. Convinced as 
he was of its usefulness, he knew that 
the law would scowl forbiddingly at any 
working alliance between the separate 
arms of the administration of justice. 
For a moment he thought of evading 
the truth, but Berwick’s eye held him 
fast. 

“That’s absolutely true,” he said sim- 
ply. “Enfield and Miss Gray and I have 
been working together for pretty nearly 
two years. It’s not a new idea, but 
it’s never been tried in this country, as 
far as I know. The Justice Syndicate 
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“The justice what? Are you sober, 
Larsen? Do you mean to tell me that 
there’s a whispering organization—that 
you belong to it?” 

Larsen grinned. “That’s just Char- 
lotte’s name for our three-cornered alli- 
ance,” he explained. “It seemed to fit, 


and we’ve dropped into the habit of us- 
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ing it among ourselves. There’s no or- 
ganization, of course. We’re just col- 
laborating for the sake of justice, in- 
stead of fighting each other. It’s not 
in line with the established custom in 
this country, but it certainly squares 
with the theory of criminal administra- 
tion everywhere. I got the idea from 
the Norwegian system, in which there’s 
no division between prosecution and 
defense, but an unbiased effort to get 
the truth. We don’t have a joint debate 
before a stupefied jury, with a compli- 
cated set of rules which make it a sort 
of sly game of wits, but we have three 
judges, who go into the case impar- 
tially, prejudiced in favor of the de- 
fense, if anything, and who try simply 
to establish the facts and to do justice. 
That’s what The Justice Syndicate does 
with us.” 

Berwick’s face hardened. “I didn’t 
know that the detective bureau had the 
power of revising our State statutes,” 
he said slowly. “This is the most in- 
credible presumption I ever——” 

“Wait a moment, please. I suppose 
there are plenty of men who're willing 
to earn a living by doing their best to 
send other men to jail or the chair, re- 
gardless of their innocence. That’s 
what the corruption of the American 
and English systems of justice amounts 
to, although the basic idea of both sys- 
tems is directly opposite. You could 
find a man for my job who’d be per- 
fectly ready to play the game as it’s 
played elsewhere. But you couldn’t hire 
me, or anybody like me, to do a thing 
like that. To my mind it’s the ugliest 
sort of murder, in effect. I’d never 
have gone into this line if I hadn’t seen 
a chance of helping justice rather than 
hampering it.” 

“Oh, I’m not doubting your motives, 
Larsen, but id 

“Wait. The State generally hires a 
fairly good lawyer for prosecutor, 
doesn’t it? In theory, anyway, a dis- 
trict attorney is about the average—bet- 

















ter than some and not as good as some. 
The bad lawyer can’t get the job, and 
the very best type won’t take it. Re- 
member that. And 

“All beside the point m 

“It is the point,” persisted Larsen. 
“Let me finish. There’s where the in- 
justice begins. Theoretically the prose- 
cutor is supposed to be as eager as the 
defense to get at the truth. Actually 
he’s measured by his percentage of con- 
victions, and he’s out there doing every- 
thing he can to get a verdict of guilty 
from every jury he faces—even fighting 
his head off to pick a jury prejudiced in 
his favor. Phil Campbell asked for re- 
election, three years ago, on the plea 
that he’d sent twelve men to the chair 
during his term! You're so hardened 
to the rotten system that you don’t real- 
ize how horrible that boast is. He might 
as well brag of having scalped them 
with his own hands!” 

“Convicting murderers is his busi- 
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ness 

“Yes. But what he thinks is that 
convicting men accused of murder is his 
business. And he did his everlasting 
best to convict six men who were proved 
to be innocent, two of them after he 
had convicted them. I’ve heard him 
brag about those two cases: ‘Didn’t 
really have a scrap of evidence to go 
on,’ he’ll say, ‘but we got ’em all the 
same!’ He doesn’t realize that he’s 
proud of having come near to com- 
mitting two judicial murders.” 

“T see what you mean, now. 
why——” 

“Here’s where the worst injustice 
comes in. There are plenty of better 
lawyers in Pittland than Phil Camp- 
bell. They come high, though. If a 
defendant can hire one of them he’s 
got an advantage over Phil. If he 


But 


can’t, if he’s poor as most suspects are, 
the court assigns him counsel—some 
hungry cub hanging around the court- 
room on the chance of just such an as- 
signment. 


And Phil can tie that cub 
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into bow-knots. Where’s your justice, 
now ?” 

“T know there are defects in the sys- 
tem, but that doesn’t excuse 2 

“T’ve not finished. Campbell’s got an 
unlimited expense account. He can 
spend as much as he pleases to dig up 
evidence. He’s got the police power 
behind him. He can arrest and hold 
material witnesses; he can sweat ’em 
behind closed doors. He can put tre- 
mendous pressure on alleged accom- 
plices. The defense can only spend a 
little and hasn’t any official power at 
all. A rich prisoner can take care of 
himself. A poor one can’t.” 

“T know, but - 

“Wait. Anything which makes men 
distrust the abstract justice of the courts 
is the most insidious possible blow at 
our civilization. Anything which rubs 
in the difference between wealth and 
poverty simply incubates class hatreds 
and violence. I tell you, Mr. Mayor, 
this issue is the biggest one we’ve got 
to face. Our criminal courts are de- 
generating into something like bull rings 
—they’re a kind of cruel game. Go into 
a big murder trial some day and look 
at the spectators! They’ll make you 
think of the crowd you'll find at a bull 
fight! A game of wits and pocketbooks, 
with a man’s life or liberty as the 
stake!” 

“Yes. I’ve hated that.” 

“Well, Enfield and Charlotte and I 
have done something toward rectifying 
it. We’ve simply pooled resources. 
The defense, if Walter’s the defending 
counsel, knows as much about the prose- 
cution’s evidence as Campbell himself 
does. It ought to. Where’s the justice 
of hiding a trump in the prosecution’s 
sleeve, and springing it at the trial, when 
the defense has no chance to find out 
whether it’s true or counterfeit? The 
defense -has the benefit of the police 
power, through me. I help Walter get 
his witnesses and keep ’em from run- 
ning away, as plenty of ’em will, believe 
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me! On the other hand, if a man’s 
guilty Walter makes him offer a plea 
or throws up his case. Campbell’s had 
twelve convictions during this last year 
which he’d never have been able to get 
under the old system, and we've got 
quite a few acquittals which would have 
been convictions if the prosecution and 
defense had fought each other to a fin- 
ish.” 

He saw that the mayor was im- 
pressed. Howard Berwick was what 
Larsen called one-hundred-per-cent 
man. His power, as a politician and offi- 
cial, lay in the essential downrightness 
of him, in his ability to make others 
aware of it. When he was sure of his 
case he never quit fighting for it; when 
he was convinced of an error he never 
waited a moment to acknowledge it. 

“You're absolutely right, Larsen. I 
was pretty sore at first. It’s mighty 
damaging stuff to come out just now, 
with this election ahead. They'll use 
it hard, of course. But while I’m in 
office I'll play the game straight. You 
go ahead. I’m backing you. I'll tell 
the commissioner you’re not to be both- 
ered.” 

Larsen rose. “TI didn’t think a man 
could be in politics and keep that kind 
of stuff in him,” he said quietly. 
“Thanks. As for my breaking out the 
way I did 1 

The mayor laughed. “No harm in 
that. Funny thing, Larsen, but if you’d 
been as crooked as a dog’s hind leg, that 
business of standing right up in meeting 
and handing out man’s talk would make 
you solid with a whole lot of people. 
If these pussyfooters in politics could 
get their eyes open they’d learn a lot 
about the game. There’s hardly any- 
body who doesn’t like a fighter. The 
fellow who comes out flat-footed makes 
a few enemies, but he picks up a lot 
more friends—every time. I think I'll 
take a leaf out of your book and do 
some plain talking myself. Also, if 
you'll sign an affidavit of what that fel- 


low Meister said about me I’ll go after 
him red-headed for slander. It pays to 
fight in this game.” 

Larsen chuckled. “I had an idea I'd 
let you in for a licking,” he confessed. 
“Now I’m not sure you don’t owe me 
a box or two of choice. cigars.” 

Serwick laughed and went back to 
the papers on his desk. He glanced up 
suddenly. “Can you get anything on 
Meister? That would help.” 

Larsen shrugged. “I’m doing what I 
can, but I fhink there’s ngthing worth 
getting. He’s pretty much of a rat, and 
his record’s a blank, therefore. But I’ve 
got a hunch that something may break 
pretty soon. Know Paul Fanning? 
Well, I took a gun away from him yes- 
terday. He was all set to use it on 
Meister.” 

The mayor whistled thoughtfully. 
“As bad as that? I always liked Paul. 
Pity he ever fell for that bird-of-para- 
dise he married. Can you do anything 
to help the situation?” 

“T don’t know. It’s nothing that 
would really justify the job, you know. 
He told me that Meister just made him 
see red. I can understand. I was all 
ready to kill him myself yesterday.” 

“Well, keep Paul out of mischief if 
you can. He’s too decent to be 
smashed up in a mess like this.” 

“He wanted me to lock him up,” said 
Larsen. “He’s actually afraid of him- 
self. But I can’t help realizing what it 
means for us if he ever does attend 
to this fellow Meister. That would 
settle the business for keeps.” 

Serwick stared. “For Heaven's 
sake, Larsen—you wouldn’t let a polit- 
ical advantage influence you in a case 
like this? You keep Paul Fanning out 
of trouble, no matter what happens.” 

Larsen went out, his respect deep- 
ened. Howard Berwick couldn’t even 
see a selfish advantage when it opposed 
the interest of a friend. The thought 
that a man like this could be driven out 
of office by such tactics as those which 
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Meister loved to use woke a slow heat 
of anger. He knew that it would be a 
close contest, at the best of it; he knew, 
by sure authority, that if the other can- 
didate won his first official act would 
be to put Olaf Lersen out of the police 
department. He knew that more«than 
Howard Berwick’s career was at stake; 
therefore, that the continuance of The 
Justice Syndicate depended on Ber- 
wick’s reélection. And The Justice 
Syndicate meant more to Olaf Larsen 
than anything else on earth. 

He was mildly surprised to learn, 
when he reached his office, that Pro- 
fessor Willard Sloane Meister had ap- 
peared before a magistrate and made 
formal complaint against him on a 
charge of technical assault. To be sure 
he knew that his action at the meeting 
constituted an assault in the eye of the 
law, but he had not credited Meister 
with grit enough to make such a charge. 
He guessed that McCabe, the regular 
ring candidate for mayor, stood behind 
the move. McCabe knew politics pretty 
vell, and Meister, guaranteed his pro- 
iection, must have discovered enough 
courage to play this card. 

Paul Fanning’s name was brought to 
him as he surveyed the formal charge. 
He found a queer sense of refuge in 
the feel of the bit of pasteboard. Fan- 
ning was the weak point in the enemy’s 
forces, and if he dared make use of him 
he felt that he could win. But he saw 
that Berwick’s attitude was right. <A 
decent man might fight fire with fire, 
perhaps, but not dirt with dirt. 

“T thought I’d warn you, Larsen. 
They’re going after you hard on this 
collusion business.” Fanning relaxed in 
a chair lazily. “Observe the value of 
friendship. You have a spy in the other 
camp. My money”—he chuckled—“my 
money is back of this move. I’m en- 
titled to a voice in the council of war 
ex officio, so to speak. And an ear, 
too. Which is more useful.” 

He spoke with an effect of levity, and 


his lips grinned, too. But Larsen saw 
the eyes and found no mirth in them. 

“Thanks. What’s the plan?” 

“They’ve got to the governor,” said 
Fanning. “He’s pretty decent, as it 
happens, but he’s a regular, of course, 
and he doesn’t love Berwick enough to 
hurt. And they’ve framed up a mighty 
plausible line of affidavits, too. Five 
convicts down at Stillburn have sworn 
to some detailed charges against you and 
Enfield. They check up beautifully. 
They say that you ordered ‘em to hire 
Enfield and guaranteed ’em acquittal if 
they did. Enfield held ’em up for big 
fees and threw up their cases when he 
found they couldn’t or wouldn’t come 
through. And he warned ’em they'd get 
the limit, too. Which they did. It all 
fits together beautifully.” 

Larsen nodded. He was not 
turbed by the news. Long ago, when 
the problem first arose, he had adopted 
the precaution of having every conver- 
sation with a suspect recorded by two 
stenographers, each of whom was re- 
quired to make formal affidavit at once 
to his transcription. L[nfield, in his con- 
fidential discussions prospective 
clients, had followed the same cautious 
method. Neither member of The Syn- 
dicate had anything to fear from even 
a partisan investigation. 

“T’m not”—he checked himself on the 
point of explaining this to Fanning. 
After all, Fanning was on the other side, 
in appearance at least. His wife, more- 
ever, was vigorously interested in Meis- 
ter’s charges. And Fanning was curi- 
ously under her spell, Larsen guessed. 
He was familiar with the mysterious 
power which a thoroughily selfish woman 
may exert upon a decent-souled man 
who loves her. What Fanning didn’t 
know, he could never confide to her. 
And, if he was playing fair, ignorance 
of the defensive measures would 
heighten his eagerness to protect Larsen 
and Berwick. 

“T’m not altogether surprised,” he fin- 


dis- 


with 
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ished. “It looks pretty ugly. Of 
course there’s no truth in it. But there 
are a lot of sapheads who'll believe any- 
thing a convict says and nothing that 
comes from the police. What else?” 

“The first move is to charge you with 
assault and get you put under bonds 
to keep the peace,” said Fanning. 
“That gives you a black eye with the 
governor right off the bat. Then, when 
they spring these revelations, he'll be 
bound to ask Berwick to suspend you 
pending investigation. And that inves- 
tigation may not come off before elec- 
tion. If Berwick suspends you they’ll 
wait. If he refuses—which he’s 
mighty apt to do—then the governor 
will probably remove him, under his 
constitutional power. And McCabe 
gets wafted gently into office while the 
thing hangs fire. It’s a sweet little 
game, isn’t it?” 

“Quite cheerful,” Larsen admitted. 
He saw, indeed, that it was more seri- 
ous than he had anticipated. By merely 
delaying the investigation Meister and 
McCabe could secure about as much po- 
litical advantage as if they were able to 
substantiate their charges. Those 
charges would be printed in full, of 
course, and Larsen and Enfield would 
be deprived of a day in court until too 
late. 

“T hate to be the bearer of rotten 
tidings,” drawled Fanning, “but I 
thought it might help if you knew in 
advance. Have you got anything on 
Meister yet?” 

“Not a thing. And I don’t think we'll 
get anything, either. He’s been 
much of.a coward all his life to have 
strayed very far from the straight and 
narrow. It looks pretty bad, Fanning. 
[ almost wish I’d let you keep your 
gun.” He chuckled, but his eye stud- 
ied Fanning narrowly. He wanted to 
know whether his guess as to the er- 
rand at the sporting-goods shop had been 
accurate. Fanning grinned. 

“No good. You cured me, I guess. 


too 


On a deal like that Meister would get 
all the percentage. He’d finish quick, 
without any terrors, and I’d get mine 
as long drawn out as the law could man- 
age—a nice, slow trial, a couple of ap- 
peals, maybe a retrial, and then a sweet 
little stay in the death house, if I was 
lucky, or a life stretch at Stillburn if 
I wasn’t. Oh, you opened my eyes. I 
hate the fellow too hard to make it as 
soft as that. If I killed him I’d think 
up some nice, slow, scientific stunt. But 
I guess I'll let him live.” He laughed 
shortly. “You threw away a good card 
yesterday.” 

“That’s sense, Fanning. I hope you 
mean it. Don’t lose sight of it for a 
second.” Larsen nodded gravely, but 
a faint hope died in him. He didn’t 
want Paul Fanning to make a killer of 
himself, and yet, below that reasoned 
desire, there was a persistent regret that 
Meister was to escape. 

“Well, I’ve done what I could to put 
you on guard,” said Fanning, as he came 
to his feet. “If anything else turns up 
I'll let you know. And I hope you'll 
be able to squash that rat for me.” 

“Not much chance of that, I’m 
afraid.” Larsen shook his head gloom- 
ily. “This business will beat Berwick, 
all right. And that means that I'll go 
out with a jolt when McCabe comes in, 
It’s rather a pity, too, because I’m doing 
some useful work here, if I could talk 
about it.” 

Fanning resumed his seat. “‘Tell me,” 
he said. “I never could understand 
why a fellow like you wanted to muddle 
around in a job like this. What’s the 
idea?” 

On impulse Larsen told him. He ex- 
plained the thought below The Syndi- 
cate, its theory and application. He 
outlined its short, successful history. 
He yielded to the urge of his enthusi- 
asm as he talked. His whole life had 
gone into an abstract love of justice for 
justice’s sake, and as he saw that life- 
work threatened bythe influences he held 
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most hateful, he lost his overlay of re- 
pression and became, for the moment, 
the zealot he was at heart. Fanning 
listened attentively, nodding now and 
again as some point came home. 

“That’s a fine idea, Larsen. You're 
absolutely right. It’s this distortion of 
justice which has weakened our national 
respect for law and courts. Most of 
us don’t know what’s wrong, but we feel 
that something must be. It’s a vicious 
principle—this scheme of debasing jus- 
tice into a game of wits and trickery 
between lawyers. And you’ve got 
straight at the root of it. I wanted you 
to win because I like Berwick, and be- 
cause I hate Meister, but now I’ve got 
a better reason. I’m with you, Larsen. 
And I shouldn’t wonder if I could help 
you pull through.” 

Again Larsen was tempted to ex- 
plain his defenses, and again he re- 
trained the impulse. He did not dis- 
trust Fanning any longer—there was 
an unquestionable sincerity in the man, 
now—but he knew that no man is alto- 
gether to be trusted when he loves the 
wrong sort of woman. And Evelyn 
Fanning was a very wrong sort indeed, 
if Larsen’s judgment was sound. 

Quietly he thanked Fanning and 
hook hands as they parted. Later he 
went before a magistrate and was duly 
bound over to keep the peace, after ad- 
miting the charge against him. The 
papers made rather a fuss over this, 
even the Independent, which cham- 
pioned Berwick vigorously, referring to 
the affair in a deprecatory tone which 
practically confessed that Larsen de- 
erved suspension without more delay. 

He was careful not to communicate 
with Enfield or Charlotte Gray during 
the day. He suspected even the tele- 
phone wires, and he was quite certain 
that he was being watched. But, long 
before, in anticipation of some such 
emergency, the three had arranged for 
a way of meeting it. At midnight that 
night Larsen drove his car out toward 


the open country. He observed that 
he was followed by another, more pow- 
erful motor, and chuckled grimly over 
his steering wheel. No doubt somebody 
was following Enfield and Charlotte, 
also, in the former’s runabout. He 
chuckled again as he turned the wheel 
over to his chauffeur, after rounding 
the corner where the three had agreed to 
meet, and stepped into the shadows, 
watching the pursuing motor roar past 
him. A little later the maneuver was re- 
peated, and his two allies joined him in 
his shelter. 

He was prepared to hear strong lan- 
guage from them both, after his idiotic 
blunder in rising to Meister’s bait, and 
it surprised him to find that they both 
approved, instead of condemning, that 
piece of indiscretion. 

“It was just bully of you, Olaf.” 
Charlotte’s Gray’s handshake told him 
more than her words. “I never knew 
that you liked me enough to forget your 
everlasting intelligence and behave like a 
plain, downright, clean-headed citizen. 
I don’t care how much trouble it makes 
for us—I’m glad, and so is Walter.” 

“That’s a poor word,” said Enfield. 
“IT wish I’d been there to do it myself. 
The little cur!” 

“We'd better not start on that topic 
or we'll be here all night,” said Larsen, 
queerly warmed by their attitude. 
“Things are getting pretty average 
thick for The Syndicate, and we’ll have 
to get out the storm shutters or face the 
blizzard.” 

He related what had _ happened. 
Charlotte Gray exclaimed softly at his 
version of the interview with Berwick. 

“Oh, this is something worth fight- 
ing over, at last,” she declared. “We've 
got something big to do, now. We're 
in the open. I’m going to like it. And 
before we finish we'll have put a nice, 
permanent muzzle on this talkative pro- 
fessor person, or I don’t know my 
job!” 

“We've got to reélect Berwick, too,” 
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said Larsen. 
tant.” 

“Of course. But that’s to be taken 
for granted. If we smash Meister 
properly we can’t help electing How- 
ard.” 

“And neither’s an easy job,” said 
Larsen soberly. “They’ll keep the thing 
out of court till after election——” 

“Tf they can,” she qualified. “Just 
remember that. They’re clever, but did 
you ever notice how often clever peo- 
ple make a botch out of crime? In 
fact, Olaf, isn’t it the clever ones that 
are the easiest to spot? They go to so 
much trouble framing up an elaborate 
deception that they give themselves away 
in advance. The hardest crime to pun- 
ish is the most elementary one, every 
time. That’s where we score. This 
crowd’s clever. I admit it. And I think 
we’re going to smash ’em because of 
that very fact.” 

Larsen shook his head. 
pretty, but I don’t see it.” 

“T’ll prove it, then. It’s plain enough. 
You'll admit that it was mighty clever 
of Meister to get Mrs. Fanning all ex- 
cited about his lecture game. Her 
money and her influence have helped a 
whole lot to make those weekly scan- 
dal sessions of his a fashionable amuse- 
ment for the feminine section of the 
great army of the mentally unemployed, 
haven’t they? Wasn’t it shrewd of him 
to get her on his side?” 

“Of course.” Larsen nodded. 
that doesn’t———” 

“Well, observe the first big result of 
that cleverness, then. Hasn’t he driven 
Paul Fanning into a partnership with 
us by just exactly that? Hasn’t he 
started the very thing that gives us our 
best chance of upsetting him? We’re in 
a bully position to fight him, with an 
ear listening to every word he and his 
crowd may say, all because he’s clever 
—too clever for his own good. And 
with Fanning representing us on the 
inside, it’ll be very queer if we can’t 
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put some nice, smooth skids under the 
whole crew. You'll see.” 

Larsen admitted the force of her rea- 
soning, without yielding to her opti- 
mism. “These people are dangerous, 
Charlotte. Don’t get into the habit of 
thinking they’re not.” 

“IT shan’t. But it doesn’t occur to 
you that they’ve already convinced 
themselves that we’re not dangerous. 
And that’s another big point in our fa- 
vor. Let’s make them surer of it than 
ever. To-morrow morning you'll go to 
Berwick and resign. You'll issue a 
statement to the papers saying you will 
disprove the whispered charges against 
you and establish the motive behind 
them, but that while you are doing so 
you feel that Berwick should not stand 
responsible for you. That'll take the 
wind out of their sails in advance, and 
make them positive they’ve got us on 
the run. And as long as they think 
that—— 

They debated the point for an hour 
or more, but Charlotte had her way. 
As they separated, Charlotte and En- 
field to take a train into town from 
the near-by station and Larsen to catch 
an interurban trolley a mile or so to 
the east, the detective’s spirits had per- 
ceptibly risen. 

“We'll beat them all,” he told him- 
self. “But if it wasn’t for Charlotte 
we’d——_” 

He left the thought there. He tried 
not to think too much about the girl. 
Always, when he let his mind dwell on 
her, he found himself facing an unwill- 
ing dislike of Walter Enfield. It is 
hard for two men to be friends when 
a woman like Charlotte Gray stands be- 
tween them. As he plodded along a 
dusty highway toward.the trolley tracks 
Olaf Larsen had some understanding 
of how Paul Fanning must feel toward 
Professor Willard Sloane Meister. It 
was hard enough to stand by while a 
woman who centered one’s thoughts 
moved out of reach, moved steadily to- 
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ward another man, even when that man 
was almost worthy of her. What would 
it be like to watch a woman you loved 
yielding to the appeal of a man like 
Meister? 

Larsen could put himself in Paul 
Fanning’s situation without straining 
his powers of imagination. It did not 
occur to him to put himself into that 
of Professor Willard Sloane Meister. 

It is easy enough to imagine the feel- 
ings of a man who watches the woman 
he loves fondling an odious, detestable 
lap dog. It does not suggest itself to 
us to investigate the sentiments of the 
beast when the woman turns back to 
the man. And yet, probably, those sen- 
timents would be interesting, if we could 
find out what they are. 


CHAPTER III. 


ONE MISS AND ONE Hit. 


HE countérstroke which Charlotte’s 
wisdom had suggested proved 
fairly effective. Larsen’s voluntary de- 
iand for investigation, his own request 
to be suspended during its progress, 
forestalled the major part of the planned 
attack on Mayor Berwick. Larsen was 
not his appointee—he had been chief 
of the detective bureau for twelve 
years, during which period three may- 
ors had held office, and not even eagerly 
partisan malice could blink the fact. 
Berwick vigorously objected to the 
tep, at first, but Larsen insisted, and 
the event justified him. The press 
which had drawn a deep breath for its 
condemnation of the mayor could only 
waste its bitterness, now, on a man who 
no longer held office, a man for whom 
the administration was only remotely re- 
ponsible. And Berwick’s own state- 
ment appreciably helped his case. 
“T don’t believe that Olaf Larsen has 
done a thing against the spirit of his 
duty,” he told the reporters. “I believe 


in him, and know him as a capable, hon- 
est public servant, and have no doubt 
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whatever that this attack on him will 
only serve to demonstrate his character 
to those who do not already know it. 
Any one not blinded by malice must rec- 
ognize that the attack is meant to strike 
at me, rather than at Larsen, but malice 
has overreached itself. I did not ap- 
point him, nor did my commissioner 
of police. We cannot take credit for 
his good work, nor can we be held to 
blame if he has done bad work, except 
as we are, of course, responsible for 
the acts of our subordinates in office. 
However, Larsen’s course clears the air. 
He has asked for suspension, and ac- 
cordingly I have suspended him. He 
ceases to be a part of my administra- 
tion until investigation has established 
the truth. I believe—I may say that I 
know—that this truth will be to Lar- 
sen’s advantage, and I formally chal- 
lenge the governor to hasten his in- 
quiry so that its findings may be pub- 
lished before the election, If he ac- 
cepts that challenge his sincertiy will 
be evidenced. If he evades it I submit 
that the animus of the charges will be 
self-apparent.” 

Thus, for the first time in twelve 
years, Olaf Larsen found himself sepa- 
rated from the official organization of 
Pittland’s police. The separation was 
more apparent than real, even so, for 
Berwick appointed Silvio Farone as 
acting chief during Larsen’s absence, 
and between the diplomatic young Ital- 
ian and his former superior there ex- 
isted a warmth of friendliness which 
conflicting ambitions could not seriously 
damage. Larsen, through Farone, was 
almost as closely in charge of the city 
detective work as before. 

And Farone, at Larsen’s instance, 
went vigorously about the task of find- 
ing out what he could about Professor 
Willard Sloane Meister. He reported 
small progress, when he saw Larsen by 
appointment in a secluded hotel on the 
city’s edge. 


“Either he’s always been a pussy- 
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footer, or he never strayed an inch off 
the path,” he said. ‘The only thing we 
can hang on him is the way he’s behav- 
ing now. This Fanning business r 

Larsen shook his head. ‘That’s 
barred. There’s nothing in it, and I 
like Paul Fanning too much “ 

“Well, I don’t know him,” drawled 
Silvio, “but it looks to me like he helped 
himself to a green lemon, all right. 
That wife of his is sure one loyal little 
helpmate—not! I'd rather keep a nice 
case of measles in my happy home. She 
chaperons this Meister guy like a tame 
rabbit.” 

“Doesn’t matter. Fanning doesn’t 
come in or this, Silvio,” Larsen in- 
sisted. “If we had an open-and-shut 
case we'd hush it up. He’s—he’s ab- 
solutely crazy about her. It would 
kill him of 

“Well’ he’s easy to kill then, I'll say.” 
Farone wagged his wise, sleek head. “It 
would take a whole lot of that dame 
to damage my health.” He hesitated. 
“IT don’t know whether it’s any use, 
if you won't let us pull it, but the pro- 
fessor’s got a touch of the same com- 
plaint. He may be faking it, of course, 
but I don’t think so. He acts like a 

















man that’s hit hard. What they see 
in her ” He completed the sentence 
with another headshake. “You 


wouldn’t think Meister was the sort to 
be spending his coin on orchids, would 
you? Well, Morse, the florist, sends 
that skirt about ten dollars’ worth every 
day or two. And Meister he pays the 
freight. I know that much.” 

Larsen laughed. Sorry as he was for 
Fanning, helplessly obsessed by a shal- 
low, vain, self-adoring woman, the com- 
edy of the situation struck home to him. 
If Meister should actually fall in love 
with Evelyn Fanning the punishment 
would poetically fit the crime. He 
could hardly wish any man worse luck 
than that. 

“Are you sure?” 


“Open and shut. One of my First 
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Ward boys drives Morse’s truck. He 
pinched a card out of the box yester- 
day.” Silvio flipped the pasteboard 
across the table. 

“Estrella!” Larsen .read the pen- 
written word above the script engrav- 
ing. “What’s that? I thought her name 
was Evelyn.” 

Farone laughed, “Estrella is Spanish 
for star,” he said. “Kind of soft, eh? 
He might be faking, like I said, but I’d 
put a small bet on the other end of it. 
I’d say he had it bad.” 

Larsen looked sober. ‘This is seri- 
ous, Silvio. Fanning’s mad about her. 
If he thinks that Meister has a chance 
of taking her away trom him he’ll— 
well, he'll go off the handle.” 

“Don’t worry. If I know that lady 
she isn’t anybody’s fool. She isn’t pass- 
ing up a millionaire like I'anning for a 
mere wind pusher like this professor. 
Not any. It’s really a big laugh on 
Meister. He’s reaching up for a star, 
all right.” 

Te sobered in turn. 
rying about any of that lot, chief. 
your business that gets me excited. 
you going to get by with it?” 

“IT guess so. Don’t worry, anyway. 
And keep me in touch with anything 
you pick up about this business. I'd 
hate to see a fellow like Fanning go 
crazy. It’s not worth it.” 

Farone shrugged. It was plain that 
the affairs of the Fanning household 
interested him only so far as they af- 
fected those of his friend Larsen. He 
went out, and Larsen, departing dis- 
creetly by a different exit, looked up 
Paul Fanning at his club. 

“Just the man I wanted to locate,” 
said Fanning. “Come over to the card 
room. I want to talk to you.” He led 
the way into the small room and shut 
the door carefully. “I’ve changed my 
job,” he said as he faced Larsen across 
the green-felted bridge table. “I’m the 
rabbit instead of the wolf, at present. 
See here.” He pushed back his sleeve 


“I’m not wor- 
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and exposed a long, angry scratch on 
his left forearm. “I got that last night, 
Larsen. And it’s just blind luck that I 
didn’t get this pretty little sticker be- 
tween my ribs instead.” He pulled a pa- 
per-wrapped packet froman inner pocket 
and unfolded it, exhibiting a small 
stiletto of the cheap type which is fa- 
miliar to police officials everywhere. “I 
turned the corner of the alleyway that 
leads to my garage,” he continued, ‘‘and 
bumped into a man who was there wait- 
ing for me. I often get my car out 
without going through the house,” he 
added. “The alley’s a good short cut 
from the club. I didn’t have a chance 
to think. The lad lunged at me with 
this thing. I just barely got my arm 
up in time, and my sleeve jerked it 
out of his grip, I guess. Anyway, 
he made a get-away. It was pretty dark, 
and I was just about surprised to death 
by the whole business. Also, a scratch 
such as this hurts like the mischief. 
You'd be surprised. It felt like a burn 
with a hot iron. So I didn’t hop on 
his trail as fast as I ought to have.” 

Larsen studied the weapon. “You 
haven’t any enemies down in the First 
Ward, have you?” 

Fanning laughed. “Not that I know 
of. I didn’t know I had one anywhere. 
Maybe it wasn’t an enemy—it might 
have been just a robbery stunt. That’s 
how I doped it out, anyway.” 

“You didn’t get a look at him?” 

“It was dark as a pocket. I could 
only see that he was quite a bit shorter 
than I am and not very stocky. He 
could run, too. But that’s all.” 

“You didn’t take pains not to finger 
this, did you?” Larsen himself had been 
careful to-touch the stiletto only with 
his finger nails. Fanning shrugged. 

“T had on gloves when I picked it 
out of my sleeve,” he said. “And I car- 
ried it into the house without touching 
it with my fingers, I guess. But I’ve 
handled it since, of course. Fool thing 


—not to think of finger prints.” 
2B—ps 
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“Well, maybe we can find something, 
even yet. It’s lucky the hilt’s smooth, 
anyway. I'll attend to that. And— 
Fanning, if I were you I’d be careful. 
Somebody’s got it in for you, it’s pretty 
clear. And he may not quit just be- 
cause you got away this time.” 

Fanning laughed unpleasantly. “Oh, 
I don’t take much stock in that. And 
I don’t lead what you’d call a risky life, 
anyway. I hang around my club a good 
bit, and I’m at home or trailing Ev— 
Mrs. Fanning around to her meetings 
the rest of the time.” 

Larsen felt a hint of something be- 
low the superficial carelessness of tone 
and look. 

“Fanning, you know more 
you've told me. Come through.” 
Fanning laughed again. 

“No. I don’t know a thing. 
guesses are just guesses.” 

“Well, let me hear them.” 

“No. I don’t believe in ’em myself. 
You’re a sleuth, aren’t you? And 
you're out of a job at present. Why 
don’t you take on my case, on the side? 
I'll retain you as a bodyguard, eh?” 

“This isn’t a joke. Somebody’s out 
to kill you.” 

“All right. I hire you to keep him 
from doing it.’ Fanning’s eye bright- 
ened. “You know, Larsen, I’m grate- 
ful to this Johnny. He’s made life in- 
teresting for me, for a change. I mean 
it.” 


than 


And my 


“Have you told any one else?” 

“No—not yet. Why?” 

“IT wouldn’t. But you’d better sign 
an affidavit, all the same. If some- 
thing happens to you I want to be able 
to prove this attack. Go down and see 
Farone, at headquarters. He'll keep 
his mouth shut. Will you do it?” 

Fanning demurred, but yielded at 
last. Larsen rewrapped the stiletto and 
bade him turn it over to Farone, with 
his statement. There was just a chance 
that Silvio might be able to identify the 
assailant bv the finger-print method. 
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But already, in Olaf Larsen’s mind, a 
suspicion had taken firm root. He tried 
not to tolerate it, but it persisted. There 
was one man who stood to profit, or 
thought he might profit at least, by Paul 
Fanning’s death. Larsen rejected the 
idea, with his reason, even while his in- 
tuition clung to it. 

“Psinaw! He 
nerve,” he told himself. 
solutely nothing in that.” 

And yet he knew better, somehow. 
Even Willard Sloane Meister might con- 
ceivably discover a streak of courage 
under the stress of some big emotion. 
Desire jumped with this idea for Lar- 
sen. He wanted to consider Meister 
as the guilty man. The wish fathered 
the thought, in spite of his reason. It 
would fit into his defense so splendidly 
if he could drag the scandalmonger be- 
fore a court, charged with attempted 
homicide! 

He risked calling up Silvio and ac- 
quainted him with the facts. “Have 
‘em watch Meister a bit closer, after 
this,” he suggested. “It’s just barely 
possible that he—— 

“Rats! He wouldn’t go up against 
a one-legged hen!” snapped Silvio. “TI 
hate the guy, all right, but I know where 
he gets off, too.” 

“Well, watch him, anyway.” Larsen 
persisted. ‘I’m not so sure he has no 
nerve. And he’s got a motive. Which 
is more than anybody else has, so far 
as I can find out.” 

Farone was chuckling as he rang off. 
He recognized the absurdity of his the- 
ory himself, but held to it, neverthe- 
less. 

Later, in a carefully arranged confer- 
ence with the other members of The 
Syndicate, he related what had hap- 
pened, Enfield took his view at once. 
Charlotte, surprising, disagreed with 
them both. 

“You're just letting your hopes run 
away with your wits,” she charged. 
“That little man hasn’t any courage in 


wouldn’t have the 
“There’s ab- 
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him, and it takes courage to do a thing 
like that. If he’d tried some safer 
method—poison, for instance—I might 
agree that it was possible. But it’s just 
incredible that he would stand up to 
anybody like a man!” 

Larsen shrugged. “I never expected 
to find you defending him, Charlotte. 
We've tackled some pretty unsympa- 
thetic cases since we formed The Syn- 
dicate, but we never touched one like 
this.” 

“Defending him? What makes you 
call it that?” She shook her head. “I’m 
accusing him, Olaf. I’m charging him 
with being too cowardly to risk even an 
ambush attack. I think your suspicion 
of him does him too much honor, that’s 
all. His line is circulating ugly whis- 
pers about bigger men—and_ bigger 
women—without daring to be definite 
about them. It takes a little grain of 
decency to be any kind of a murderer. 
I don’t think Meister has it!” 

Enfield grinned his crooked smile. 
“She has us there, Olaf. I’m inclined 
to think she’s right. Meister wouldn’t 
have the grit to do a thing like this.” 

Larsen stuck to his point. “When a 
man once loses his head about a woman 
there’s no telling what he’ll do,” he 
maintained. “This fellow’s gone daft, 
I think. He’d never met people like the 
Fannings till he started this lecture 
game. His acquaintances were women 
of his own sort. Mrs. Fanning isn’t 
exactly my ideal, to be sure, but she car- 
ries what some people call ‘class,’ at least. 
She gives you the impression of aris- 
tocracy—or something like it. And hav- 
ing her treat him as a friend has turned 
this little runt’s head completely. Un- 
der those conditions I wouldn’t bet on 
what he’d do. I’ve seen too many 
cases.” 

“Well, he didn’t get by with it,” said 
Enfield, “and it’s a long-odds gamble that 
he’s frightened himself out of a year’s 
growth by missing. We’ve got some- 
thing else to worry about. The gov- 











ernor’s appointed his commitee to in- 
vestigate us, and I hear the Bar Asso- 
ciation’s going to take it up, too.” He 
laughed. “There’s where we owe some- 
thing to you, Olaf. That scheme of 
keeping a double stenographic record 
of every conversation is going to save 
our skins. If it wasn’t for that we’d 
be in a bad fix.” 

Larsen nodded. “Yes. That’s lucky. 
But we’d better keep our hand covered 
till we’re ready to spring our defense. 
The harder they go after us now, the 
stupider they’re going to look when the 
facts come out. And I’m thinking more 
about Howard Berwick than about us. 
This thing has made a lot of trouble 
for him. There are plenty of fools 
who’re only too ready to believe evil of 
him. And by keeping dark till we talk 
out loud we'll produce a reaction in his 
favor which ought to reélect him. Re- 
electing him means that The Syndicate 
can go on working. If he’s beaten we’re 
all through.” 

Charlotte agreed, and Enfield, who 
had been showing signs of growing res- 
tive under Larsen’s policy of silence, 
came over to their view. They decided 
to continue to make no answer to the 
charges until they had their day in court, 
no matter how high the cry might rise 
against them. 

Three days passed without events of 
importance. Then, just as he was about 
to begin his investigations, Garson, the 
governor’s representative, announced 
that his doctors had ordered him to bed, 
and that the inquiry would be postponed 
until he was fit again. Berwick and his 
partisans at once lifted a shout. The 
governor was playing politics, they 
charged; he knew that the investigation 
would only establish the innocence of 
the transactions in question, and was 
deliberately delaying it in order to let 
his allies reap the benefit of the un- 
substantiated charges against Larsen and 
Berwick. 

Under this implication the governor 
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maintained a dignified silence ; the news- 
papers supporting him failed to print 
Berwick’s declaration; campaign speak- 
ers continued to echo the cry of scan- 
dal and to neglect to refer to the delayed 
investigation. It was easy to see that 
Berwick’s cause was being injured. 

Larsen saw Fanning after some ten 
days of this. He was startled at the 
change in the man. His face had aged 
strangely; deep lines descended from 
nostril to lip, his eyes seemed to have 
sunken. Larsen observed that his hands 
shook persistently, so that he wasted 
half a dozen matches before he suc- 
ceeded in lighting a cigarette. 

“Man, what are you doing to your- 
self?” He was startled into speech. 
“You look 2s 

“T guess I do show the effects, Lar- 
sen. You never got absolutely wild 
about anything, did you? Never abso- 
lutely set your heart on something you 
—you couldn’t get?” 

Larsen stared. This was utterly un- 
like the Paul Fanning he had known 
—the languid, emotionless idler at clubs, 
the placid attendant on a woman’s 
changing whim. 

Paul Fanning had the stamp of some- 
thing tragic deeply impressed upon him. 
It was impossible not to see that he was 
suffering and beginning to go to pieces 
under pain. The detective guessed the 
import of his speech at once. Fanning 
actually loved the woman he had mar- 
ried; he saw her receding from him, 
saw her less and less within his reach. 
Meister, with his superficial air of wis- 
dom and his fluent talk of formidably 
sounding topics had somehow managed 
to attract the woman’s shallow-headed 
interest, after all! 

“Of course I have,” said Larsen 
quickly. “Everybody has unrealized 
ideals. You mustn’t let yours destroy 
you, Fanning. This thing is tempo- 
rary.” 

Fanning shook his 





head. ‘Not for 
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me. I’m under sentence, Larsen. [I'll 
be out of it all before much longer. 
That’s what’s getting me—not being 
able to stay and fight it out.” He leaned 
forward, very grave. “I want to talk 
to you about that. Let’s not debate the 
one fact. I’m a dead man. I know 
that. There’s no argument there. I’m 
going to be out of it before the hand’s 
played out. And that leaves me with 
a question to answer. What about— 
about the money—and—and—her ’” 

His face changed with the last word. 
Larsen was desperately sorry for him. 
Of course his melancholy premonitions 
were nonsense. Men deeply in love 
always imagine an early death. But 
there was no doubt that it was all very 
real to Paul Fanning. And he was 
genuinely troubled about the effect of 
his possible demise on the woman he 
loved. 

“Well, what about it?” He spoke 
with intentional sharpness. “You'll be 
able to leave her comfortable enough, 
won't your” 

Fanning winced. ‘You don’t under- 
stand. Suppose I tie up the money, 
somehow—fix it so she’d have to stay 
single if she wanted to inherit more 
than her dower right? J—I want to 
protect her x 

“Well, why not? It’s a ticklish thing, 
| understand, but your lawyers ought 
to be able to fix it up.” Larsen still re- 
fused to be sympathetic. 

“Yes. No trouble about that. But 
I’m afraid I might make things worse. 
Suppose I did that and she—she should 
think she wanted somebody enough to 
give up the money? Suppose she re- 
fused the bequest and married, anyway? 
She’d have a rotten life of it, you know. 
She can’t live without plenty of money. 
Sut she might think she could. Sup- 
pose I made things worse. I shouldn’t 
be here to change my mind.” 

“Oh, that’s all morbid nonsense, Fan- 
ning. You're just letting an idea ride 
you. Forget it. Because a footpad 


takes a slash at you with a knife doesn’t 
mean you’re dead. You P 

Fanning lifted his glance. Its qual- 
ity puzzled Larsen for a moment. 
There was something very like amuse- 
ment in it, as if Fanning saw some grim 
joke of which the detective remained in 
ignorance. 

“You don’t believe in premonitions, 
then? Never mind. There was a time 
when I didn’t, either. I do now. I 
seem to know. I can’t argue it with 
you. I just feel positive that fellow’s 
going to get me. If he doesn’t there’s 
no harm done. If he does I want to 
have things made as safe as I can make 
them,” 

Larsen felt the hopelessness of argu- 
ing against such a delusion. He had 
dealt with too many men whose minds 
had wavered a little out of balance to 
be in any doubt about the reality of 
Fanning’s belief. He humored him. 

“That’s true enough. Suppose you 
should go under, you want things made 
as secure as they can be for your wife. 
I’m not a lawyer, but I’ve been through 
quite a few will cases in my time. Let me 
suggest that you leave your wife a fixed 
and ample income for life, under a 
trust, with the principal bequeathed, at 
her death, to some strong, aggressive 
charity. Say nothing whatever about her 
remarriage in your will. Even the clev- 
erest attempts to restrain a woman from 
marrying again weaken the strength of 
a will more than you might think, Put 
some faith in her common sense, any- 
way. And you can be sure that no 
matter what she does she’ll always have 
a decent income, at least.” 

“Yes. That’s what I thought. 
There’s only one trouble with it. If 
I leave her with enough to make her 
comfortable—according to her ideas of 
comfort—I'll have to leave her look- 
ing pretty rich to a man who hasn’t 
ever had much himself. That’s where 
I tangle myself every time I think it 
over. If I take care of Evelyn I’ve 
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got to make her a target for some hun- 
gry fellow who thinks fifty thousand a 
year is untold riches. It’s just making 
it simple for Mei—for the fellow to 
profit by my kicking in. And it means a 
pretty average rotten prospect for [ve- 
lyn herself. She’s just moonstruck 
enough to do some crazy thing.” 

Larsen saw that the idea was almost 
a monomania. Fanning had worried 
himself into something like insanity. It 
was clear enough that he believed Meis- 
ter had tried to kill him, that he fan- 
cied the motive to concern Meister’s de- 
signs on his widow, that he imagined 
that Meister would eventually succeed 
in both directions. Larsen thought 
hard. He knew that humoring such 
delusions was the most effective way 
of dealing with them. . 

“T see your problem now. Suppose 
you do something like this: Arrange 
your will as I’ve suggested and put in a 
clause providing that your executors 
shall set aside a certain sum to be used 
for the prosecution of any one suspected 
of killing you, or something to that ef- 
fect. You might specify that I’m to be 
given the job—I may need it by that 
time. They’re going to make things 
prety hot for us all over this scandal. 
And if anybody does get you, as you 
seem to think likely, I’ll undertake, right 
here and now, to see that he doesn’t 
collect any profit on the job. How does 
that strike you?” 

Fanning’s half closed. He 
seemed to think intently for a percepti- 
ble pause. Then he nodded. 

“T think you’ve hit it, Larsen. That 
was what was worrying me. I kept 
seeing Mei—seeing somebody cashing 
in by killing me. And I might have 
stood the chance of that, perhaps, but I 
couldn’t bear the idea that he might— 
might have her, too. That was what 
made. me frantic.” 

“Well, fix it up that way, and I'll 
guarantee he won’t enjoy any harvest 
at all,” said Larsen. “And stop wor- 
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rying. You’re in no danger. That fel- 
low, if it was really he who tried to 
stuck you that night, won’t ever find 
the nerve to make a second attempt. 
He’s pure saffron all the way up and 
down.” 

“Maybe. But I’ve got a sort of 
hunch you’re wrong. I think he’s yel- 
low all right, but not that kind of yel- 
low. He could scare up some sort of 
courage, I believe, for a thing like this. 
You don’t know—it’s hard to put it 
neatly, Larsen, but we're talking with- 
out gloves—you don’t know how a cer- 
tain kind of woman can get to a man. 
I do. I’m not exactly a murderer, am I? 
Well, if killing ten men would make 
a certain woman care about me the way 
I care about her I'd kill ’em without a 
blink. I would—and laugh while I did 
it. Don’t be too sure about your cow- 
ards, Larsen. They have streaks of 
nerve in them sometimes.” He broke off 
abruptly. “What about the Berwick 
business? Are you going to beat ’em 
there?” 

Larsen almost told him how little 
danger there was that the conspiracy 
would succeed. He wanted to take his 
enemies utterly by surprise, just when 
they were most convinced that he had 
no defense. He knew that they would 
wait until very close to Election Day 
before they their inquiry. 
There would be time to get the charges 
into print, but very little to offer a de- 
And, when he and Enfield pro 
their transcripts, the popular re- 
favor of men unjustly ac 
cused would almost certainly sweep 
Berwick back into office for another 
term. A whisper of the truth, now, 
would let them change their plans. And 
Fanning, who seemed so friendly, was 
desperately in love with his wife, and 
she was actively assisting Meister in his 
attack. He dared not risk putting the 
enemy on guard. 

“Well, I don’t know. We'll probably 
come through, but I shouldn’t wonder if 
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it hurt a lot. We haven’t got a thing 
on Meister, and he has a sort of repu- 
tation as an authority, you know. If 
we can tip him over the charges will 
fall flat. But I don’t see where we're 
going to do it—unless we can prove he 
was the lad who tried to stab you.” 

Fanning was thoughtful. “You think 
Howard Berwick may be whipped on 
account of this business?” 

“It’s possible.” Again Larsen con- 
trolled his impulse to be frank. “Of 
course a lot of things can happen be- 
tween now and Election Day.” 

“That’s true.” Fanning rose. “Well, 
I hope he'll get in again. He deserves 
it. And the community needs men like 
him in politics. We'll never get any- 
where by calling politics a dirty trade 
and leaving it to people who like that 
kind of trade. Berwick’s important. I’d 
like to be able to help him win.” 

“You can, easily enough. His cam- 
paign funds aren’t exactly oversub- 
scribed. And money always helps.” 

“I’m afraid. It’s too apt to come 
out. And if it did—the way things are 
at home—you see where I’m placed! 
No—l’ll have to think it over. Maybe 
there’s some other way. I'll see.” 

Larsen watched him go, an unfamil- 
iar stoop visible in his back. He looked 
like a man who had given up his fight. 
Larsen, despising him a little for his 
surrender to the allure of the woman 
he had married, pitied him far more. 

He did not dream how much Paul 
Fanning deserved that pity. His next 
news of the man, less than a week 
later, took him utterly unprepared. Sil- 
vio Farone telephoned to him early in 
the evening, his voice, for once, shaken 
out of its normal calm. 

“Say, chief, come over to Fanning’s 
place on the jump, will you? There’s 
a little job here that makes me feel 
kind of lonesome in your shoes. I 
don’t feel up to it, somehow.” 

“T’ll come, of course,” said Larsen. 
“But what’s happened ?” 


Silvio relapsed into his usual form of 
expression. “Not a thing, scarcely,” he 
drawled, himself again now that he felt 
the assurance of Larsen’s support be- 
hind him. “Nothing at all, chief, ex- 
cept that Fanning’ dead, and it looks to 
me like a smooth piece of work.” 

Larsen felt his muscles stiffen. Fan- 
ning dead! His absurd premonitions 
verified, after all! He managed to speak 
into the transmitter. 

“You mean somebody killed him?” 

“How'd you guess it?” said Silvio, 
undisturbed. ‘Come on over and take 
a look for yourself.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
NO REASONABLE DOUBT. 


ARSEN found a blucoat on guard 
at the door of Fanning’s stately 
house on the Lake Drive, and some- 
thing in him lifted and sang at the 
man’s gesture of salute. The fellows 
in uniform didn’t care what the news- 
papers about Olaf Larsen—they 
knew him and his work. His head rose 
slightly. The man waved toward an 
open doorway leading from the wide 
hall, whose soft-toned rugs lay on pol- 
ished wood in which the electric sconce 
lights were reflected in little pools of 
brilliance. Larsen almost forgot that 
he was no longer officially in charge 
of the bureau. His old authority came 
back to him as he sped into the long, 
low-lighted room beyond the door. 
The tableau photographed itself on 
his brain. Before the carved-stone 
mantel, outstretched on a great bear- 
skin, he saw the figure of a tall man 
in black evening dress. <A_ profes- 
sional-looking person with shell-rimmed 
spectacles and a white, frightened face, 
knelt beside him. A little to one side 
stood Silvio Farone, his olive-tinted 
countenance sardonically cheerful, com- 
pletely undisturbed by the presence of 
sudden death. 
But it was the other two who caught 
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Larsen’s swift glance and held it. He 
saw the woman first, erect, confident, 
seemingly unmoved by what had hap- 
pened—only the curfous tone of her 
color told Larsen that there was a real 
emotion below that unstirred surface. 
Her face looked strangely unreal, as if 
it had been made up for the motion- 
picture camera ; a tinge of yellow seemed 
to overlie the smooth, round, almost 
placid contours of the cheeks; the lips 
were almost startling in their crimson 
tone. Larsen understood. Normally, 
with her natural color below the arti- 
fices of her dressing table, she would 
have looked quite otherwise. It was 
only when terror drained the blood 
from the skin that the powder and lip 
rouge found this sudden, uncanny visi- 
bility. LEvelyn Fanning was frightened, 
frightened to the limits of her power 
to feel. Larsen felt a stab of satisfac- 
ion at the thought. 

Somehow it seemed to him as if Fan- 

ning would be glad of even so much 
recognition. He guessed that the real 
cause of his despair had not been dis- 
like on her part, but rather the hope- 
lessness of waking any profound emo- 
tion in her. She seemed to challenge 
Olaf Larsen, even now, to make her 
feel. Even her terror was a pure re- 
flex, he concluded. Her consciousness 
was unaffected. 
His eyes moved slowly from her face 
to that of the littke man who stood 
beside her, and again he felt the un- 
reasoning antipathy which Meister had 
stirred in him before. The man was 
more insignificant than ever, with his 
face turned the color of lead, his lips 
bloodless. Larsen let his eyes rest stead- 
ily on the countenance. 

Meister carried his head queerly back 
and aslant, his eyelids pursed and low- 
ered, as if he sought to squint through 
the lower segment of invisible eye- 
glasses. The position seemed to draw 
up the upper lip, revealing four teeth, 
strangely bright, which seemed some- 


how to suggest a rodent, wary, on guard, 
prepared even to fight, if there should 
be no other escape from his plight. 

There was fear here, Larsen decided, 
but not fear alone. The little eyes held 
a hint of triumph, a sort of fierceness 
which the detective had no trouble in 
explaining. Fanning was dead. And 
his wife was within reach, at last— 
perhaps with his money in her hands. 
Fate had at least granted Willard Meis- 
ter a chance at the victory he craved. 
He had taken the first trick. Perhaps 
he would take the rest. Perhaps not. 
Larsen’s hands closed. Not if he could 
help it! 

“Hello, chief.” Silvio’s voice brought 
him back to the moment with a start. 
“Much obliged for looking in. I wanted 
you to see the layout while it’s fresh.” 

He waved a hand carelessly. “This 
is Olaf Larsen, the best man at this 
sort of work in the world. I guess you 
know Professor Meister. This is Mrs. 
Fanning, and Doctor Weston. Shall 
I give you the dope, or do you want to 
get it fresh for yourself, chief?” 

Meister cut in sharply. “I demand to 
know by what right this man is called 
into this case. He’s under suspension 
on charges and has no official standing 
with the police. He’s already made 
personal threats against me and ad- 
mitted the fact in court 

‘Just a minute, professor.” Silvio’s 
voice was still amiable, but his eyelids 
crinkled in the way that Olaf Larsen 
knew. “I know all about those charges. 
If Mr. Larsen weren’t under suspen- 
sion I wouldn’t be here. But I know 
he’s a hundred per cent better at this 
kind of job than I am, and I’ve asked 
him, as a friend of mine and a skilled 
detective, to give me a hand with it. 
What’s wrong with that?” 

Meister swallowed, and his eyes 
moved toward the woman. “I chal- 
lenge his right to be here, because I 
know his bias against me. I’m per- 
fectly aware that my presence here lays 
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me open to a certain suspicion, in spite 
of the facts. And I have every reason 
to expect this man to do what he can 
to twist the facts against me. He’s dis- 
credited, of course, but there are people 
who believe in him—as you say your- 
self.” 

Larsen cut into the talk quietly. ‘Just 
a moment, please. Doctor, what’s your 
report? Are there any indications of 
death from violence?” 

“Poison, I think.” 
ico swelled a little. He rattled off a 
number of exceedingly impressive 
words. It was clear that he was pleased 
with himself, whether or not he knew 
his business. 

“In plain language, Fanning was poi- 
soned, then ?” 

“Yes. That is my view at present. 
Of course an autopsy will establish the 
fact finally. But I am confident enough 
to put myself on-record to that effect, 
on the strength of my superficial ex- 
aminaion.” 

“Cyanide, you said?” 

“Yes. It would be almost instantane- 
ous. Mrs. Fanning and _ Professor 
Meister say that he dropped as if a bul- 
let had struck him. He would.” 

“There is a fair presumptive case of 
murder, then?” 

“I should put it that there was very 
evidence of a violent death,” said the 
doctor. “It may have been accident or 
suicide or murder. I have no ideas on 
the subject.” 

Larsen faced Meister. “Do you place 
any faith in that statement ?” 

“I refuse to answer any question of 
yours,” said Meister shrilly. “You 
have no status in this case.” 

“I’m afraid you'll find that I have, 
Meister. I may as well tell you now 
that Mr. Fanning had been expecting 
a second attempt on his life, and that 
he entertained a fairly definite idea as 
to the author of the first one.” 

He paused, watching Meister nar- 
rowly for some hint of a betraying 
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knowledge of that first attempt. He 
could see none. He went on: 

“And he went so far as to retain 
me to take what measures I could to 
protect him. And he gave me to un- 
derstand that in the event of a success- 
ful attack on his life I would be em- 
ployed by his executor to assist the po- 
lice in punishing his murderer. In any 
case, I’m afraid that an effort to ex- 
clude me from the case will convey an 
unfavorable impression to the public. 
And as long as Acting Chief Farone 
has invited me to assist him, I think you 
will find my legal rights here quite as 
valid as your own.” 

There was a sharp exclamation from 
the woman. “You mean that somebody 
had tried to kill him before this?” 

Larsen nodded gravely. “Yes. We 
are still at work on that affair. And 
it would not surprise me greatly if it 
proved to have a close connection with 
this one. And now, if you please, I 
should like the facts. Perhaps it will 
be simpler if Chief Farone gives them 
to me, any of you being free to ques- 
tion any remark of his with which you 
do not agree.” He faced Silvio. “Go 
on, Farone. What happened ?” 

“Here’s what I get. It may be 
phony or straight. I haven’t checked 
it up yet. Mr. Fanning had dinner 
here, with Mrs. Fanning and the pro- 
fessor. They both say he was acting 
extracheerful—telling jokes and laugh- 
ing and making plans for a trip down 
the lake to-morrow. They had their 
coffee in here afterward, and Mr. Fan- 
ning kept on with the lake-trip idea. 
He’d just bought a new power cruiser, 
Mrs. Fanning says, and he was all ex- 
cited about it.” 

Larsen glanced shrewdly at the 
woman. She listened with a kind of 
defiant agreement, her head nodding 
slightly as if to confirm each of Fa- 
rone’s statements. In spite of his dis- 
like he began to understand her power 
over men. She was a perpetual chal- 
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lenge to the instinct which makes a 
man resent an aloof, disinterested atti- 
tude on the part of a woman. She 
gave the impression of dwelling within 
a shell, impenetrably protected against 
emotional stimuli. Larsen himself, dis- 
iiking her cordially, was aware of a 
blind desire to watch her suddenly 
placed in some situation where she 
would be forced to display the normal, 
human reaction to some dominant pas- 
sion. He would have enjoyed seeing 
her confronted by a rat, for example, 
or a garter snake, if either of those 
traditionally repelling things could have 
made her squawk and scurry like many 
a normal woman. 

“They were having their coffee when 
he dropped,” said Farone. “He was 
standing there on the rug, holding his 
cup and laughing, and the next second 
he was on the floor, stone dead. The 
cup was smashed. See the pieces?” 
He indicated the fragments scattered 
about the stone hearthplace and half 
hidden in the long hair of the rug. 
“They thought he’d fainted at first, and 
phoned for Doctor Bray, his regular 
physician. He was out. They tried two 
or three others, and finally got Doctor 
Weston there. He spotied it for a poi- 
soning job and phoned headquarters. 
That’s all I’ve got so far.” 

“Hm.” Larsen stooped to the stones. 
A splash, beginning to dry at the edges, 
showed where the coffee had been 
spilled. Under his direction the doctor 
found an empty vial in his pocket case 
and secured a small sample of the fluid 
from the one remaining globule which 
had not flattened into the texture of 
the stone. An inspection of the broken 
cup and saucer yielded other samples, 
where a drop or two had been caught in 
a curve. 

“It couldn’t have been the coffee, 
though.” The doctor volunteered the 
remark. “They all had it out of the 
same pot. It’s there on the tray.” 

Larsen grinned. “They didn’t all 


drink out of the same cup, though. 
That’s different, eh?” 

Meister expfoded into sudden, shrill 
protest. “There! I knew it! LEv— 
Mrs. Fanning, he’s going to accuse me 
of putting poison into poor Paul’s cof- 
fee cup.” 

“I haven’t yet, have I?” Larsen faced 
him calmly. “Why be in such a hurry 
to suggest the idea? I don’t think you’re 
half enough of a fool to do anything of 
the sort. Also, I’m pretty sure you 
haven't half enough nerve. I don’t be- 
lieve the coffee did it. I’m only making 
sure.” 

“Don’t you jump at conclusions, pro- 
fessor,” counseled Farone. “You'll find 
that the chief doesn’t.” But his glance 
met Larsen’s significantly. That first, 
betraying syllable of Evelyn Fanning’s 
name had caught his ear as well as Lar- 
It was the old, familiar story. 
The man who tries to hide a fact gen- 
erally manages to emphasize it. If 
Meister had called Mrs. Fanning by her 
given name there would have been noth- 
ing remarkable in it. They had been 
close friends for months. But his quick 
attempt to convey the idea that he stood 
on formal terms with her carried an 
accusing meaning to both detectives. 

Larsen addressed the woman. “Had 
Mr. Fanning taken any of his coffee be- 
fore he was stricken, or did he seem 
to drop at the first sip?” 

She seemed to reflect. “Why, I think 
he had nearly finished,” she said slowly. 
“IT wasn’t paying attention at the mo- 
ment, but it seems as if I’d seen him 
drink several times.” 

Larsen nodded. The splash on the 
hearth did not seem to indicate that a 
full demi-tasse had been spilled there. 
He turned to the doctor again. 

“How could the poison have been ad- 
ministered so as to delay its effect? 
There must be ways, aren’t there?” 

Weston nodded. “Oh, yes. It might 
have been administered in a soluble cap- 
sule, which could be arranged to dis- 
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solve quite slowly. Its effect is prac- 
tically instantaneous, however, once it 
is absorbed. There is nething of the 
sort faster.” 

Again Meister protested. “I said so! 
He’s trying hard to invent an excuse 
for holding me! It’s ‘i 

“T haven’t an earthly intention of 
holding you,” snapped Larsen, “I 
don’t make arrests on guesswork. And 
I see nothing, so far, which connects 
you with this attempt.” 

He perceptibly stressed the word this, 
watching his man narrowly. But Meis- 
ter seemed not to take his meaning. He 
was clearly startled at the statement. 
At first, Larsen thought, his dominant 
reaction was sheer relief, but it merged 
almost at once into a renewed defiance. 

“You’d better take that line, Larsen! 
I warn you now that any attempt to 
involve me in this affair will only mean 
worse trouble for you. I 

“I beg your pardon, but it seems 
rather callous to quarrel here, just now, 
doesn’t it? Mr. Fanning was my val- 
ued friend. I always understood that 
he was yours. I am interested only in 
seeing that the person who killed him 
pays the just penalty. It seems to me 
that all of us here should be united on 
that, as we are in our regret—our—sor- 
row.” 

Larsen could speak with some effect 
when he chose. He delivered the re- 
buke quietly. It took Meister off guard. 
He seemed to snatch at the opportunity 
to vindicate himself. 

“Yes, of course. Fanning was the 
best friend I had in the world. This 
was almost home to me. I want noth- 
ing more than to see the man who killed 
him punished for the crime, and I shall 
willingly cooperate to that end with 
any recognized agency of justice. Poor 
Fanning !” 

Calmly Larsen glanced at Evelyn 
Fanning, as if inviting her to echo the 
speech. But she shrugged her perfect 
shoulders and lifted her head a little. 


“I’m sorry Paul’s been killed, of course. 
But I’m not going to pretend that it 
crushes me. We never suited each 
other. He could not understand me. 
I’m sorry he’s gone, but I won’t claim 
to be distressed about it. I don’t be- 
lieve in such things.” 

Larsen was queerly affronted by her 
words and tone. They utterly contra- 
dicted the idea he had formed of her. 
And, strangely, they suddenly acquitted 
her, in his view, of any complicity in 
the crime. If she had had the most re- 
mote part in that, she would have been 
afraid to speak as she had spoken. 

He stooped over the body. Fanning’s 
face had relaxed into the strange peace- 
fulness which follows death. The lines 
were gone. There was an effect of con- 
tent, of rest, in the pallid features. Lar- 
sen almost fancied that he saw a faint 
smile on the gray lips, as if Paul Fan- 
ning, safely out of the turmoil and con- 
flict of human concerns, could look upon 
them now with a mild amusement, as 
a man watches the elaborate play of in- 
tent children. 

He could safely assume that Fan- 
ning had died of cyanide poisoning. In 
the absence of contradiction, at least, 
Weston’s word was good enough for 
the presumption as a starting point. The 
nature of the poison made it evident that 
it had been administered within a rela- 
tively short time of its effect. And so 
far there was nothing to suggest that 
any one had had an opportunity to ad- 
minister it except Meister and Mrs. 
Fanning, and, perhaps, the servant who 
had served the coffee. 

It was this latter speculation which in- 
terested Larsen, now. He spoke cas- 
ually, with a brief side glance at the 
woman. 

“Who brought in the tray?” 

“Why, Henderson, of course—the 
butler.” She seemed annoyed at the 
question, as if it implied a reflection on 
the correctness of her household in- 
stitutions, 
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Larsen nodded. “He had left the 
room before Mrs, Fanning was stricken, 
I suppose?” 

‘“Yes—several minutes before.” 

“And came back, no doubt, during 
the confusion, afterward?” 

“Yes. It was he who telephoned for 
the doctors. Would you care to ques- 
tion him?” She spoke frostily, dislike 
and distrust evident in her voice and 
face. 

Larsen nodded again. “If you 
please.” 

She rang. 

They waited uneasily until the but- 
ler appeared at the arched doorway, a 
dignified, intelligent-looking man _ of 
fifty or more, Larsen thought, a type of 
the old-fashioned household servant fast 
disappearing in these new days. Lar- 
sen felt that Henderson was far nearer 
the gentleman than Professor Meister 
would ever be, as his eye traveled from 
the erect, easily carried figure of the 
ervant to the nervous, wispy form of 
he guest. 

“Come in, Henderson. I’d like to 
ask you one or two questions about this 
affair.” 

The butler bowed and entered. He 
was quite at his ease, in strong contrast 
to the little lecturer, who shot a malevo- 
lent glare at him. Larsen was pleased. 
If Meister did not like Henderson there 
was probably reason for it, and the but- 
er might prove a valuable ally, there- 
fore, on Larsen’s side. 

“You served the coffee this evening, 

believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” The butler spoke in a 

w, pleasantly deferential voice. 

“You poured it yourself?” 


“c ” 


Yes, sir. 
“The tray was on the 
where it is now?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“And no one 
proached it before the 
filled ?” 


Henderson 


small table, 


except yourself ap- 
cups were 
not, 


reflected. “I think 


sir. Mrs, Fanning was sitting on the 
davenport, Professor Meister was 
standing before her, and Mr. Fanning 
was before the fire, as usual, sir.” 

Meister broke in hurriedly. “I 
thought so! 
this man! 
drug one cup and not the others. 
settles it. Why don’t you——” 

Henderson inspected him gravely, his 
face a blank mask. Larsen liked the 
butler better and better. 

“Do I understand, sir, that I am sus- 
pected of having drugged the coffee?” 

Larsen liked the tone. The butler be- 
haved beautifully under the attack—so 
much better than Meister had behaved, 
in his turn, that the detective’s sym- 
pathy was drawn quickly to him. 

“T don’t say so, Henderson. I’m 
merely trying to get all the facts I can. 
We don’t even know yet whether the 
coffee was drugged. We only know 
that Mr. Fanning was poisoned, and 
that he must have been poisoned after 
dinner—after coming into this room.” 

Henderson’s face changed for a mo- 
ment, the wooden expression of the cor- 
rect servant yielding to the look of a 
man with normal, human impulses. 
There”was anger there, thought Lar- 
sen, and grief and suspicion. The look 
faded quickly, and the mask returned. 

“In that case, sir, I can understand 
that some suspicion would naturally rest 
on me. I think I can answer for the 
coffee, at least. I prepared it myself 
as usual, and served it, as I said. No 
one else could have touched the cups 
unless it was done in my pantry, and 
that would be surely a foolish proceed- 
ing, since there would be no way of tell- 
ing which cup would go to Mr. Fan- 
ning.” 

Larsen nodded. “Then if the coffee 
proves to have been poisoned I shall 
have to hold you, Henderson. If not 
we shall have to look——” 

“IT fancy you will find the coffee quite 
all right, sir.” The butler spoke with 


Larsen, it must have been 
He had the only chance to 
That 
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some confidence. “If Mr. Fanning was 
poisoned it was done in some other 
way.” For a second time Larsen saw 
his glance veer briefly toward the pro- 
fessor, and again he detected the con- 
cealed dislike in the look.” 

“I think so myself,” he said. “But 
unless it was injected hypodermically 
[ don’t see any way in which it could 
have been done. What do you think, 
doctor ?” 

“It could have been done that way, of 
course,” said Weston judicially, “but 
1 should say that it was very improb- 
able. And of course we should have 
to disregard the testimony of Mrs. Fan- 
ning and Professor Meister if we took 
that view. There would have been some 
struggle, surely, before Mrs. Fanning 
would have submitted, and there would 
be a puncture somewhere to indicate the 
process. An examination will show 
that in due time.” 

There was a pause. Larsen glanced 
at Silvio Farone. ‘“‘When’s the coroner 
coming?” he asked. 

Silvo shrugged. 
pretty soon, I suppose. 
He doesn’t hurry.” 

“Well, I guess we’ve gone as far as 
we can till he gets here,” said Larsen. 
“We haven’t made much progress, I’m 
afraid.” 

Meister laughed. “You mean tha 
you don’t want to arrest the only man 
who could have done it. You’re so 
set on casting suspicion on me that you 
won't accuse the guilty man till later, 
if at all. I see through the whole plot. 
You'll refuse to arrest anybody, but 
you'll let the papers infer and guess, 
hoping that people will think I did it.” 

“You seem rather persuaded that 
they'll think it,” said Larsen calmly. 
“T don’t see why they should. You 
were Mr. Fanning’s friend, weren't 
you? You spent a lot of time at his 
house. I understand that he financed 
your lecture course for you. I don’t 
see what conceivable motive you would 


“He'll get around 
You know him. 


have for harming him. It wouldn’t oc- 
cur to me to suspect you, if you didn’t 
persist in accusing yourself. You had 
no motive.” 

He controlled a triumphant surge of 
satisfaction as he saw the small eyes 
dart a swift look at Mrs. Fanning. 
Meister knew what motive he had for 
murder. Slowly the last doubt dis- 
solved from Larsen’s mind. 

“No. But Henderson had. Fanning 
called him down hard this evening. | 
heard him.” Meister broke out fiercely. 
“When I came in Fanning was calling 
him a thief and threatening to fire him. 
See! how he looks! He didn’t 
know I knew that!” 

Henderson turned to Larsen. “It’s 
quite true, sir. Mr. Fanning was much 
provoked because he found no ciga- 
rettes in the case. He had, it seems, 
filled it himself in the afternoon, and 
when he found it empty he—he chose 
to fancy that I might have taken them. 
He was accustomed to speak rather 
freely to me. We—we understood each 
other rather well, sir. I had been twelve 
years in his service.” 

“You hadn’t taken the cigarettes, of 
course ?” 

“No, sir. There was no need. 1! 
could have helped myself to a thousand 
if I had wanted to, at any time, sir. 
I keep the keys of the cabinet, and we 
always have a large supply on hand. 
Mr, Fanning was not serious, sir. It 
was merely his way of joking with me.” 

“But it’s queer that the casé was 
empty so soon after he had filled it.”’ 
Larsen crossed to the stand. A bronze 
box was evidently used as the cigarette 
container. He lifted the lid. “Why it’s 
empty again! Didn’t you refill it?” 

The butler stared. “At once, sir. 
Mr.—Professor Meister can testify to 
that. He was present when I filled it, 
while they waited for Mrs, Fanning to 
come down.” 

There was the briefest suggestion of 
a pause before Meister answered. 


See 
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“I was here, of course, and he was 
moving around, I didn’t notice what he 
was doing.” 

Larsen nodded. “Evidently there’s a 
minor mystery here,” he said. “Some- 
body’s been stealing Mr. Fanning’s ciga- 
rettes as a steady practice. But we can 
disregard that, for the present, I think. 
Probably one of the servants ‘a 

“T beg pardon, sir—I’ll answer for 
all of them.” The butler spoke quickly. 
“And Mr. Fanning had never missed 
any before. It seems to me that there 
is something peculiar about the circum- 
stance—that it should not be disre- 
garded. That the case should have been 
emptied twice in rapid succession seems 
rather odd, sir. Any one who merely 
wished to steal a few cigarettes would 
not invite attention by emptying the 
case.” 

Farone cut in quickly. “That’s right, 
chief. It’s pretty fishy. We'd better 
look into it, some, it strikes me.” He 
spoke to Henderson. “What sort of 
cigarettes did Mr. Fanning smoke?” 

“A special blend, sir—made expressly 
for him by Petropoulos Brothers, in a 
special size and shape. He was rather 
particular about them and almost never 
smoked any other kind.” 

Farone nodded. “That makes it bet- 
ter. We ought to be able to trace those 
two bunches, then. We’ll remember 
that.” 

Larsen said nothing. He was watch- 
ing the professor out of the corners of 
his eyes, and it was obvious that the 
liscussion had deepened the little man’s 
fears. His glance moved to Evelyn 
Fanning and read anxiety in her face 
as well, They had stumbled on the 
right track, at last! 

“Did Mr. Fanning usually 
with his coffee, Henderson?” 

“Always, sir.” 

“Was he smoking this evening ?” 

“T should imagine so, sir. I can’t 
say positively. I left the room after 
serving the coffee.” 


smoke 


“Was that usual?” 

“No, sir. Usually I served the ciga- 
rettes as well. But Mr. Fanning sent 
me with a message for the chauffeur.” 

“He was going out?” 

“Ves, sir. I was told to order the 
car for nine sharp.” 

Larsen reflected. 
Fanning. 

“Do you happen to remember whether 
Mr. Fanning was smoking?” 

She hesitated. He saw her glance 
waver toward Meister, return, fall. 

“I don’t remember. I wasn’t paying 
attention 43 

“And you, Professor Meister?” 

“T don’t know—he may have been.” 
Meister spoke promptly, but Larsen 
had heard too many amateur liars to 
harbor any doubts now. Meister was 
lying. Evelyn Fanning was lying. 
And to risk a lie now could only mean 
that each feared the truth rather des- 
perately. He meditated a moment and 
then stooped above Fanning’s body. He 
examined the lips minutely. Suddenly 
he rose. 

“He was smoking,” he announced. 
“There’s a shred of tobacco on his 
lower lip.” He glanced about him. 
“Now that brings up an_ interesting 
question. What was he smoking, and 
where did he get it?” 

“His own case, maybe?” Farone of- 
fered the suggestion. Larsen frowned 
at the hypothesis. He did not want to 
surrender the idea which had risen in 
his mind. He felt carefully of the 
pockets. “There’s no here,” he 
said at last. “He must have found one 
cigarette in the box there.” 

“That’s it! You've put your finger 
on it, chief. One cigarette—and it was 
poisoned. You could soak the tip in 
cynaide and kill a regiment!” 

“He was. smoking, then. Now, 
where’s the stub?” Larsen reflected. 
He turned to the doctor suddenly. 
“He'd hardly have time to light it, would 
he?” 


He glanced at Mrs. 


case 








“Probably not,” said Weston. “If 
I’m right in my guess it would kill hinr 
practically the instant his lips touched 
a” 

Larsen searched carefully in the vi- 
cinity of the body. He found nothing. 
He lifted the edges of the rug, peered 
under the wide davenport, even poked 
among the ashes of the grate. He 
scarcely expected to find what he looked 
for. There would have been plenty of 
time to throw that deadly little paper 
cylinder into the fire after it had done 
its work. But the circumstance only 
confirmed his suppositions. Meister 
had done it. And it was fairly prob- 
able that Evelyn Fanning knew that 
he had done it. It remained for Olaf 
Larsen to prove the fact. 

The coroner’s belated arrival inter- 
rupted his investigations at this point. 
After the case had been rehearsed in 
wearisome detail the official gave his 
august permission for the removal of 
the body to the autopsy room. The 
space below it, as it was lifted from the 
rug, held Larsen’s eye. His voice broke 
out peremptorily. 

“Farone—everybody—take notice 
that there’s a cigarette there on the rug! 
I think the coroner ought to take charge 
of it himself, so that there shan’t be 
any question later on!” 

There was a breathless silence while 
the coroner picked up the cigarette. 
Larsen leaned over it, as the official held 
it gingerly in his fingers. It was a cork- 
tipped affair, and the detective recog- 
nized it at once as a fairly well-known 
brand. 

“An Earl Walker,” he said softly. 
“Henderson, that wasn’t Mr. Fanning’s 
brand, was it?” 

The butler hesitated a moment, and, 
when he spoke, his voice was very 
smooth and quiet. “No, sir. Mr. Fan- 
ning always preferred his own private 
But”—the tone lifted 
usu- 


blend, as I said. 
a litth—“but Professor Meister 
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ally smokes the Walker brand, sir. 
often, had occasion to notice 

Larsen laughed. “I thought it might 
be something like that. I didn’t like the 
way he denied knowing whether Fan- 
ning was smoking. That sounded 
phony! Professor Meister, it would 
have been safer to admit that he asked 
you for a smoke, when he found the 
case empty again, and to say that you’d 
given him a cigarette out of your case.” 

“T remember—I remember now that 
he did,” said Meister. “I didn’t pay 
any attention at the time, but it comes 
back now. There’s nothing wrong with 
that cigarette—if it came from my case. 
You can examine the others ‘i 

Mrs. Fanning was looking at him so 
strangely that he stopped short. ‘Good 
heavens, Evelyn!” The words seemed 
to explode from him. ‘You don’t think 
that I-——” 

“T have no opinion on the subject— 
yet,” she said coldly. “It seems to me 
that we are exciting ourselves prema- 
turely. If the cigarette is harmless 
why % 

“And if it isn’t—if it proves to be 
saturated with cyanide?” Larsen could 
not resist the challenge. ‘What then?” 

She eyed him evenly. “In that case, 
Mr. Larsen, I should think that it would 
hardly be necessary for my husband’s 
estate to employ your services. The 
police should be able to prove their case 
without any help from outside!” 

Larsen saw the despair in Meister’s 
mean little eyes. lor a moment the 
absolute misery of the distorted face 
stilled the hatred in him. It was not 
the deadly danger of the electric chair 
which brought that tragedy into Meis- 
ter’s countenance. It was the prospect 
of losing Evelyn Fanning! 

The poetic justice of it came home 
tohim. Meisier, like Fanning, had fixed 
his heart, risked his soul, made _ his 
prayer, like the fool in the poem, to a 
woman who would not, could not, care 
and never could understand! 























It did not in the least surprise him 
to hear from Farone, a few hours later, 
that the police chemists had found the 
cigarette tip impregnated with ferro- 
cyanide of potassium. But he found 
it in his heart to be sorry for Pro- 
fessor Willard Sloane Meister, already 
lodged in the cells, denied bail as a pris- 
oner charged with murder in the first 
degree. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE ALTERNATIVE GUESS. 

T’S too bad we can’t make a Syndi- 

cate job of this case.” 

The words startled Larsen out of a 
vrim satisfaction. The will of Paul 
Fanning, as he had expected, set aside 
a liberal sum to be devoted to the prose- 
cution of any person or persons sus- 
pected of having brought about his 
death, and directed his executors to re- 
tain Olaf Larsen for this task. The cir- 
cumstance, particularly in view of the 
words in which the bequest was couched, 
had already produced a favorable public 
impression, which Howard Berwick 
was finding heavily to his advantage. 
That a man like Fanning should have 
disregarded the charges against Larsen, 
should have stated bluntly, in his last 
testament, that there was no man in 
Pittland in whose honesty and _ intelli- 
gence he had greater confidence, would 
have measurably offset contradicting ac- 
cusations, especially as the murder cen- 
tered popular attention for days after 
the crime, and every least detail of news 
relating to the affair received far more 
publicity than had been given to Pro- 
fessor Willard Meister’s charges as 
originally advanced. 

But, most of all, the arrest of Meis- 
ter, the finding of the coroner’s jury, 
which formally charged him with the 
crime, the circumstantial evidence on 
which this verdict was based—all served 
to discredit not only the author of the 
charges, but, by the universal fallacy of 
human reasoning, the charges them- 
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selves. As individuals we think fairly 
straight ; as communities there are curi- 
ous gaps in our logic. ‘The fact that 
Professor Willard Sloane Meister had 
been accused of murder, with a great 
deal of evidence supporting the charge, 
had in reality no possible bearing on the 
truth or falsity of his previous state- 
ments concerning Olaf Larsen and the 
operations of The Justice Syndicate, and 
yet, to the press and the public, the 
graver charge seemed conclusive evi- 
dence that the lesser one was false. 

Larsen, therefore, found himself in 
a much-improved position. Having 
been unjustly accused, according to the 
momentary idea of the public, he prof- 
ited by the reaction in his favor. Even 
the opposition papers spoke generously 
of him, of his long and useful service 
to the city, of his fine record in a diffi- 
cult position. The Berwick partisans 
chanted his praises vigorously, of 
course. If Berwick had reinstated him 
at once there would have been scarcely 
a protest. But Larsen himself rejected 
this idea. 

He and Berwick that they 
should press their advantage by insist- 
ing on a searching examination of Meis- 
ter’s charges, forcing the governor to 


agreed 


hurry this process so that its findings 
might be announced before the election. 
Meanwhile, it was excellent policy for 
Larsen to remain under suspension. 

This morning he had met Charlote 
Gray and Walter Enfield almost openly. 
As things stood there was no sound 
reason why they should not communi- 
cate. He was out of the city service, 
temporarily, at least. And one advan- 
tage of this was a considerably increased 
freedom of action. 

3ut Charlotte Gray’s speech took him 
utterly by surprise. She was not vin- 
dictive, by instinct; she had, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, the faculty of ex- 
amining questions in which she was in- 
volved with the detached impersonal- 
ity of an outsider. But she had been 
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bitter about Meister. She was femi- 
nine enough to take his reflections very 
much as any other woman would have 
taken them. And to hear her calmly 
suggesting that it would be well if she 
and Infield could handle his case as 
they had handled others was rather a 
shock to Larsen’s preconceived ideas. 

“You mean that we'd be more apt to 
get a conviction, if you and Walter had 
charge of the defense?” he suggested 
after a moment. “I don’t see it that 
way. This thing has knocked out his 
charges against us, but if we worked 
together on the case there would be a 
good deal of apparent justice in what 
he said. No, it’s better to handle it as 
it is.” 

She smiled faintly. “I didn’t mean 
that at all. You're forgetting the mean- 
ing of our corporate title, Olaf. We 
call ourselves The Justice Syndicate, 
don’t we? Well, there’s no justice in 
convicting an innocent man. And that’s 
what’s likely to happen here, if Walter 
and I don’t take the ; 

Larsen stared. ‘‘You don’t 
tell me that you think he didn’t do it?” 

“Just that.” She nodded. ‘“Some- 
times I wonder why you never learn to 
distrust the obvious, Olaf. You have 
sound intuitions, but you refuse to use 
them. It’s perfectly plain that Meis- 
ter hadn’t any hand in this.” 

Larsen threw his arms wide. 
lotte, you’re overdoing it! I'll 
that appearances occasionally misrepre- 
sent the facts, but you’ve construed that 
as meaning that they always do it. 
Why, there’s twice as much open-and 
shut evidence as we need to send that 
rat to the chair.” 

“Exactly.” She smiled with a trace 
of weariness. “Far too much. And 
too much evidence is just as bad as too 
little. It would be interesting to have 
the case to handle in our usual way, 
Olaf. I'd like to show you——” 

Enfield broke in gravely. “I’m still 
neutral,” he announced, “but Char- 


case.’ 
mean to 


“Char- 
admit 


lotte’s right, there. It would be inter- 
esting. And it would be rather impres- 
sive, just at present, if The Syndicate 
could get Meister off. It would prove 
that our system is founded pretty sol- 
idly on justice.” 

Larsen laughed outright, ‘There’s a 
grand idea! Don’t you see that if we 
worked on this case together it would 
react against us whichever way it 
turned out? If we convicted Meister 
people would say that we framed him; 
if we got him off, with this evidence 
against him, they’d snicker and say we 
charged him heavily for the service. No, 
this is a case of hands off for The 
Syndicate. Besides, he isn’t absolutely 
crazy. He’d have to be a lunatic to put 
his life in our hands—after what he 
said about us.” 

“Do you think it would be so dan- 
gerous, Olaf?” She spoke dryly, and 
Larsen felt the whipping quality in her 
voice. He flushed. 

“Of course I know you, Charlotte. 
3ut he doesn’t. He thinks sy 

“Then he’s crazier not to give us his 
case, isn’t he? If he were sane about 
us, he’d know 

Again Enfield interrupted. ‘This is 
wasting time. He won’t give us the 
case. That’s sure. But if Charlotte 
wants to tackle the defense I don’t see 
why we can’t do it unofficially on our 
own. Olaf’s out of the police for the 
present. Why can’t we take Meister’s 
side of it just as Olai’s taking the 
State’s? It would be a novelty.” 

The girl’s eyes blazed. “Walter, that’s 
simply splendid! You've hit the nail! 
We'll play this game on our own—both 
Olaf hasn’t got the police behind 
him this time. We shan’t have the ad- 
vantage of being in the defense’s con- 
fidence. It’s fair both ways.” 

Larsen protested. “It’s all absurdity. 
Why should you want to help Meister 
dodge what’s coming to him? We cer- 
tainly haven’t any reason to love him 
—and he pulled as mean and cowardly 


Ways. 














a murder as I’ve ever had to deal with. 
He “4 

“Olaf, if he pulled that mean murder 
we're more likely to find it out together 
than if we work separately, aren’t we? 
And you’ve never found Walter and 
me standing behind a guilty client, have 
you? Then what are you afraid of? 
Afraid we'll find he’s innocent? Do 
you want the State to kill him because 
he spread some contemptible lies about 
us?” 

The point went home. Larsen felt 
himself flushing under her steady eyes. 
“If you put it that way,” he said. 

“There’s no other way to put it. I 
feel that he’s innocent. And I think 
we can prove it, if we work together.” 

“All right, then. I’m willing.” 

Reluctantly he faced the realization 
that Charlotte Gray had touched the 
truth. Without quite knowing it he had 
been afraid that Willard Meister might 
wriggle free with her assistance, that she 
might discover evidence which would 
establish the little man’s innocence. And 
the thought shamed him. He himself 
had been almost ready to commit a 
legal murder because he hated Meister 
so thoroughly. 

“Then that’s settled,’ Charlotte went 
on. “Now I'll tell you my side of it. 





It begins here: We’ve got too much 
evidence. Wait, please, Olaf. Don’t 
interrupt. I mean that the case looks 


too perfect to be quite natural. It’s 
hard to explain, but you know very 
well what I mean. When these things 
happen naturally there are flaws and 
gaps and seeming contradictions, so that 
we have to work hard to pick out the 
right threads and weave them together. 
Here’s a case which hasn’t a contradic- 
tion in it. All we have to do is to watch 
the facts convict the defendant. It 


look ; 


unreal to me—just as a tree, on 

the stage, wouldn’t look real if all the 

branches were symmetrical and every 

leaf hung in the right place. 

doesn’t work mathematically.” 
3B—bs 
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“Oh, that’s abstract nonsense, Char- 
lotte.” 

“Maybe, but I don’t see it that way. 
Consider it open-mindedly, Olaf. We 
begin with the motive. What was it? 
Obvious, of course—the oldest motive 
of all. David’s motive for killing 
Uriah. Seek the woman—why, ii’s ac- 
tually trite.” 

“So is nearly everything in nature,” 
objected Larsen. “It’s the soundest and 
strongest motive we know.” 

“Just so. And it’s intensified in this 
case by the money element. Not just a 
woman, but a very rich woman, and a 
man who loves money almost as much 
as he loves the woman. A double mo- 
tive, then.” 

“So much the better 

“So much the fishier, Olaf. But 
never mind. That isn’t the main point. 
Let’s goon. There’s an attack on I’an- 
ning—an attack which fails. Have you 
thought about that?” 

“Of course. And I'll tell you some- 
thing about that. Silvio Farone has had 
the finger-print bureau at work on that 
knife for weeks. And they’ve finally 
sorted out two pretty distinct prints of 
Meister’s fingers on the hilt. They have 
his prints at headquarters now, you 
know. The ones on the handle were 
badly blurred by Fanning’s handling it, 
but they’ve traced the lower lines— 

“Exactly. I’d have almost prophesied 
that. You don’t look below the surface. 
Meister’s finger prints on the knife mean 
that Meister tried to kill Fanning that 
first time. You won’t question a seem- 
ing fact if it agrees with your theory. 
A mighty sound rule is to question only 
the facts which agree with you. It’s 
like choosing between two or three foot 
bridges over a rc, in a way. You 
decide that one of them will carry you. 
And, instead of testing that one, 
you test the others. If they break down, 
you nod © D., and walk 
out on the one you picked. Now, the 
only bridge you're interested in really is 
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the one you’re going to walk on. That’s 
the one to suspect and test by every pos- 
sible experiment, Olaf.” 

“Oh, figures of speech 

“Yes, but they don’t lie as much as 
ordinary figures. Stop and think. If 
Meister made that first attempt would 
he have been easy in his mind when 
Fanning said nothing about it? Would 
he have kept on coming to the house 
as if nothing had happened? Would 
he have—but let’s go back further. 
Why did that attempt fail? If Meister 
was clever enough to plain that attack, 
why wasn’t he clever enough to strike 
from behind, instead of from the front? 
Why didn’t he wear gloves? Why, it’s 
almost self-evident that the thing was 
an intentional failure!” 

Larsen laughed. Charlotte’s delight 
in inventing imaginary explanations for 
obvious facts always amused and irri- 
tated his common sense. 

“If murderers always reasoned 
straight we’d never punish any,” he 
said. 

“And therefore all murderers always 
reason all wrong! Oh, Olaf, you’re as 
rule-of-thumb as ever. I thought I’d 
taught you to think!” 

“Go on.” He was faintly hurt. 

“We know that Meister had plenty 
of enemies, don’t we? We don’t have 
to look outside of this room to find three 
of them. And there was Howard Ber- 
wick, for another, and Silvio Farone, 
who hates him worse than you do, Olaf, 
and certainly a few hundred others. 
Give some one of them credit for some 
intelligence. How would I go about 
destroying Meister if I were the mur- 
dering kind? Not by hitting at him di- 
rect. I’d be as oblique as I could. And 
one good way would be the one that 
was chosen this time. Get his finger 
prints on a stiletto. Use that stiletto 
in a designedly clumsy attempt on a 
third party’s life, be sure that it failed, 
and that the stiletto was left behind. 
I could be perfectly sure that the police 


would count one, two, three and accuse 
Meister of attempted murder.” 

“Pretty far-fetched, but possible. Go 
on.” 

“Well, suppose the victim kept still 
about that attempt. Suppose nothing 
whatever came of it. If I really meant 
to harm Meister I’d try again. And 
I'd try it along the same lines, especially 
if I hated another man almost as much. 
I’d try to reason out some way of kill- 
ing two birds with the same stone, 
wouldn’t I? See how it develops, Olaf ? 
Here is Paul Fanning, whom I hate. 
Here is Meister, whom I hate a little 
more. They stand toward each other 
in a relation which makes it plausible 
to suppose that one of them would like 
to kill the other. A situation made to 
order for me. All I’ve got to do is to 
kill Fanning and let it appear that Meis- 
ter could have done it. The police will 
do the rest for me.” 

Larsen laughed outright. 
pure moonshine!” 

“Well, suppose it is. 
flaw? That’s what matters. 
where it’s weak.” 

“Nothing easier. Where’s your im- 
aginary enemy, with this amazing in- 
telligence? Where’s the intimate knowl- 
edge of both men and their relations? 
Where's the compelling motive? Show 
me a candidate who fits your guess, and 
I'll listen to it!” 

He saw that his challenge only pleased 
her, and, for the first time, his mind 
took her suggestion seriously. She ac- 
tually believed in this absurd tissue of 
impossibilities she had been inventing! 

“Very well. We're dealing with a 
situation mighty common in life. 
There’s a name for it, Olaf. The tri- 
angle. And every triangle, strangely 
enough, has three sides. Why not con- 
sider all three of this one?” . 

Enfield jumped. “By Jove, Char- 
lotte! I never even thought g 

“Well, think now. Olaf’s doing it 
—at last.” She looked very sober. 


“Of all the 


Where’s the 
Show me 
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Larsen’s mind whirled to the new 
idea. Evelyn Fanning! She stood sud- 
denly before his mental vision, a woman 
without emotions, a creature so cold 
that she had the power to madden men 
with a vain dream of melting her frozen 
soul! A woman utterly selfish, su- 
premely vain. He remembered Paul 
Fanning and the look of tragedy in his 
; he remembered suddenly how Wil- 
lard Sloane Meister’s squinting glance 
had turned toward Evelyn Fanning in 
that tense instant when the truth came 

He realized what Fanning’s death 
had meant to his wife: wealth, inde- 
pendence, freedom from even the slight 
obligations marriage had involved for 
her. Motive? Why, if any one had a 
compelling motive to kill Paul Fanning, 
it was the woman he had married but 
never managed to win! 

“It’s a wild guess, Charlotte, but you 
make it sound plausible. Ill check it 
ip, anyway. She had opportunity. She 

have had motive. She didn’t like 
‘anning, that’s sure. But liked 


eves 


out ! 


she 
ister-——” 

“Did she?” Charlotte laughed. ‘““How 
times has she sent word to him 
been locked up? What has 
: done toward helping him? Hasn’t 
ie told you and showed you that she’s 


ready to help you convict him?” 
> 
) 


many 


since he’s 


“By Jove, Charlotte!” Larsen scarcely 
heard LEnfield’s half-reverent exclama- 
“But that first attack—she couldn’t 
ive done that—— 
Charlotte’s eyes met his with a hint 
“Oh, Olaf, Olaf! 
That’s where I began my guesswork. 
Why didn’t Paul Fanning go straight to 
he police when that happened? Why 
he come to you, allowing you to 
it must have been Meister’s 
but never saying so? 
brain “Why, of 
cour He recognized her! He knew 
all the time! And he—he loved her! 
[ never thought——” 


” 


ot aftrectionate scorn. 


Why——” 
Larsen’s cleared. 


! 


“[’'m afraid you never did, really. 
But that needn’t prevent your doing it 
now.” 

Larsen took his departure, half an 
hour later, with his head still spinning. 
All his preconceived notions had col- 
lapsed at the first touch of Charlotte’s 
skepticism. Her keener insight had dis- 
regarded the straw men set up to mis- 
lead, and gone straight for the half-hid- 
den truth. Evelyn Fanning! 


Larsen went straight to his old office, 
where Silvio Farone made him welcome. 
He brushed ex-lieutenant’s 
cheerful commonplaces of greeting. 

“Silvio, have you found any trace of 
that cyanide? Did your search of Meis- 
ter’s 

“T hadn't ought to tip my mitt to a 
rank outsider like you, chief,” said Sil- 
vio, grinning, “but it ain’t in me to tell 
a lie. We dug up an ounce of the 
stuff, wrapped in note paper, and tucked 
behind a book on a shelf, It 
you'd pick 


aside his 


” 
rooms-——— 


loc ks 
softest 


> estate 


to me lik 
piece of change in hi 
pays you for seeil lis [t’s 


cas ae ” 
nut, rigint 


open an’ 


\cain 


Larsen felt the temptation to 
credit the obvious. But Charlotte’s lec- 
ture was fresh in his mind. For 
the circumstance which seemed to 
firm what he wanted to believe invited 
suspicion rather than faith. He shook 
his head 

“It’s too darned sure,” he said slowly. 


oncc 


con 


“Silvio, I’m getting shy of this case. 
It looks to me as if somebody made it 
It fits too well!” 
hard to suit, chief.” Farone 
“Tt suits me this way. I al- 
guy that 
merle ae . 11 , a¢ , ?? 
work, anyway. I like ’em easy. 

He spent the rest of th 
new aspect of the 


i 
went to Fanning’s house. 


to order. 

“Vou're 
chuckled 
ways could lick the invented 

Larsen left. 
morning studying the 
case. Then he 
He had an idea. 

The butler answered his ring. 
hoped for this. As the man 


He had 


turned, 
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after showing him into the library, he 
stopped him. 

“Henderson, I want a little straight 
talk with you before you call Mrs. Fan- 





ning. And I want you to forget we’ve 
had it, too. Understand?” 
The butler’s face revealed a trace 


of interest and resumed its normal ex- 
pression. “Quite, sir.” 

“When Mr. Fanning found that the 
cigarette box was empty again, did he 
blame you for it?” 

“No, sir. He seemed to realize that 
I wasn’t responsible. He merely 
laughed, sir. And Professor Meister 
offered him his own case at once. Mr. 
Fanning sent me to tell the chauffeur 
about the car P 

“You're sure that Professor Meister 
gave him the case. Think. It’s quite 
important.” 

“Yes, sir. I noticed particularly. The 
professor apologized for his brand. Mr. 
Fanning did not like them.” 

Larsen scowled. This contradicted 
Charlotte’s theory rather completely. 

“Describe what happened as fully as 
you can, Don’t omit anything. Meis- 
ter offered his case and made some re- 
mark about the brand. What, then?” 

“Mr. Fanning jested in return, sir. 
I think he said that Earl Walkers were 
better than nothing, but not much, or 
words to that effect.” 

“Yes, and then?” 

“Why, nothing, sir. At least I think 
of nothing else.” 

“Did Professor Meister smoke, too?” 

“T couldn’t say, sir. I was already on 
my way to the door.” 

“That’s queer.” Larsen 
aloud. “I don’t see how 

“Tt occurs to me that there was some- 
thing else, sir—though not to the point. 
Mrs. Fanning asked for a cigarette 
after Mr. Fanning had spoken. I re- 
member that she remarked that Walkers 
were quite good enough for her, and 
asked for one.” 





thought 


” 
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Larsen looked up. “And did she get 
one?” 

“Yes, sir. As I turned to go out I 
saw Mr. Fanning holding the match 
for her. I remember distinctly.” 

Larsen saw, now. A new respect for 
Charlotte woke in him. A trivial cir- 
cumstance which would have escaped 
attention except for her theory now lent 
it a compelling force. Mrs. Fanning had 
maneuvered with amazing shrewdness. 
The empty case on the stand—the cer- 
tainty that Meister would offer his 
brand instead—the simple expedient of 
getting the case into her hands for a 
moment—the ease with which she could 
give Fanning the cigarette already pre- 
pared for him, instead of returning the 
case—it was beautifully simple, beau- 
tifully effective. And it had almost suc- 
ceeded. 

“Thanks, Larsen. And now, if you 
will tell Mrs. Fanning that I am here, 
please——” 

He waited for her, facing a dawning 
certainty that Charlotte was right. 
When she came in, colder and calmer 
than ever in her dead-black dress, he 
felt a curious intuitive repulsion. He 
remembered what Charlotte had said 
about his intuitions. Perhaps she was 
right; perhaps they were sounder than 
his judgment. Certainly he felt now 
as if this woman had deliberately killed 
her husband and as deliberately planned 
to throw the burden of guilt on Meis- 
ter. He knew, too, that he must tread 
carefully, or she would penetrate his 
present errand. She was dangerous— 
almost as dangerous as Charlotte her- 
self, he thought. 

“Mrs. Fanning, you know that I re- 
gret to intrude. But you were good 
enough to say that you approved of 
my having been retained, under the will, 
and to offer any assistance I might re- 
quire ad 

“Perfectly.” 





She clearly. 


What 


spoke 


“There is no need for apology. 
do you want of me?” 














“It is rather difficult to express it 
without seeming to give offense. But 
you will acquit me in advance——” 

“IT am becoming rather calloused, I 
think. There has been so much offense 
that I am beginning to be used to it. 
What is it now?” 

“We have a fairly conclusive case, 
as it stands. But you may perhaps 
know that it is essential to establish a 
motive. And we seem to be at a loss 
there. Mr. Fanning seems to have been 
an excellent friend of Professor Meis- 
ter’s. It was his money which financed 
the lecture scheme; he welcomed Meis- 
ter here; they appear to have been on 
the best of terms—— 

“Mr. Fanning was mentally lazy,” she 
said curtly. “He never troubled himself 
to question appearances. If he had he 
would have known that Professor Meis- 
ter disliked him. I knew it.” 

“That is what I had to find out. Par 
don me again, but why? Why did the 
professor——” 

She shrugged. “I think you could 
cuess that. He seems to have done me 
the honor to approve of me. His van- 
ity was incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween a lively interest in his work and 
an entirely imaginary interest in him- 
self. I was amused, I admit, at the 
fantastic spectacle he made of himself. 
He actually fancied that I liked him. I 
did not dream that he could delude him- 
self as completely as he did. As I say, 
it amused me. I tolerated it. I was 
rather bored, at the best of it. He evi- 
dently imagined that if I were free— 
[ need not finish? Thank you for spar- 
ing me that, at least. But it seems an 
adequate motive.” 
repulsion deepened. The 
was killing 
Meister as certainly as if her own hands 


Larsen’s 
woman must know that she 


slew him, and she spoke with a cool, 
mirthful levity, utterly un- 
touched by any normal human compas- 
sion for her victim. He had dealt with 


a“ 
aimost 


many man-killers, but never with one so 
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completely impenitent as Evelyn Fan- 


ning. 
“Thanks, I imagined as much, of 
course. But I wished to be positive. 


He—he had made his idea apparent ?” 

She nodded. “Oh, yes. I let him 
talk. He amused me, as I’ve said. He 
was such a perfectly vain little animal 
that he was actually funny. He begged 
me to fly with him in quite correct melo- 
dramatic style. We were to go to Italy, 
I believe. It was to be what he de 
scribed as idyllic. He was really tre- 
mendously in earnest.” Her laugh had 
the music of water falling on ice. “You 
will see that in a way I am almost re- 
sponsible. But & couldn’t dream that 
he had courage enough——” 

“That has puzzled me, too.” Larsen 
risked warning her. “He impresses me 
as one, of the most abjectly cowardly 
men I ever met. And yet—— 

She construed it as a compliment, and 
he saw her accept it with pleasure. 

“Evidently I had the effect of inspir- 

“Tt is really a ter- 
face—this responsibility 
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ing him,” she said. 
rible thing to f 
for a man’s folly-—— 

“We shall try to shield you as much 
as possible at the trial,” said Larsen 
abruptly. He rose. It seemed to him 
that if he sat here, listening to this 
woman’s deliberate attempt to commit 
a second murder, he mus burst out into 
a plain-spoken accusation. She nodded 
dismissal, 

“That is very nice of you, Mr. Lar- 
I have been counting on you to 
consider my feelings. It has all been 
so terrible, you know.” And as he 
turned he saw her conceal a yawn be- 
hind a small, overjeweled hand. 

For once in his life Larsen felt wholly 
To bring home 

f 


sen. 


reconciled to his work. 
her guilt to such a 
she suffered the inadequate penalty the 
law would exact, would be almost a 

She contrived to kill the qual- 
ity of mercy in him as completely as it 


woman, to see tha 


pleasure. 


t 
was lacking in herself. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST WORD. 





THE governor, an astute politician, 
had an excellent eye for the hand- 
writing on the wall. He knew that an- 
other election, next fall, would bring 
him again before the public, and it was 
well understood in party councils that 
he hoped to be sent to the senate. He 
had small love for Howard Berwick, 
to be sure, but he had a great deal of 
affection for Governor Peter Weather- 
bridge. And it was inflnitely preferable 
to let the mayor of Pittland be re- 
elected than to risk the defeat of Peter 
Weatherbridge for the senate. 

Aware of the reaction in sentiment 
which had greeted the startling devel- 
opments in Pittland’s teapot tempest, 
Governor Weatherbridge unhesitatingly 
played with the popular side. The mur- 
der of Fanning had received State-wide 
publicity. Its relation to local politics 
had not failed of equal prominence. 
Here, plainly, was an opportunity to 
prove once for all that Governor 
Weatherbridge was a fearless executive 
who hewed resolutely to the line, wher- 
ever the chips might fall. He found 
a way to restore his ailing commissioner 
to complete health, and the resulting in- 
quiry, with Professor Willard Sloane 
Meister conveniently absent from the 
hearings, graciously provided Mayor 
Berwick and Detective Olaf Larsen 
with a sweeping. and unqualified vindi- 
cation. 

The commissioners, in fact, went so 
far as to issue a solemn indictment of 
the accusing witness himself. They ex- 
pressed their. indignation that the 
charges of a man so utterly unworthy 
of credence should have been taken se- 
riously, and the incident provided the 
governor with an excellent excuse for 
removing the warden of Stillburn 


Prison and appointing a more valuable 
ally to the position. 
“So, with a truly poetic justice,” de- 
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clared the Pittland Sun, “Chief Detec- 
tive Olaf Larsen is restored to his post 
in time to aid in the prosecution on a 
capital charge of the very man who 
plotted to disgrace him. In the admin- 
istration of justice, of course, personal 
animosities have no place. But it will 
impress all who have followed this re- 
markable episode as peculiarly fitting 
that the victim of this contemptible con- 
spiracy should appear, in this final act, 
as the instrument of an avenging law.” 

Larsen read the pompous comment 
with a scowl. “They’re making things 
inconvenient, Charlotte. If I come out 
flat-footed and help Meister get off, it’s 
bound to look like collusion. If I don’t 
I’m going to look mighty stupid when 
the truth comes out.” 

She shook her head. “You mustn’t 
think about it. Mayor Berwick’s cer- 
tain to be reélected before the trial. 
And you'll have a sensation to offer 
when the time comes, which will make 
everybody forget everything else.” 

“But there’s Meister—locked up and 
staring death in the face,” objected Lar- 
“You can’t overlook the torture 
I ought to put the 
He’s 


sen. 
he’s facing now. 
cards on the table and let him out. 
been punished enough, as it is.” 

Charlotte vetoed the idea firmly. 
“Wait till after the election, anyway. 
We can’t afford to take any chances 
with that. If the opposition get in you'll 
be out of the force in a week, and The 
Syndicate will be done with. Meister 
will have to stand it a little while longer. 
And I’m not very sorry for him, either. 
He didn’t kill Fanning, but I think he’d 
have been capable of it, if he’d had the 
least spark of courage.” 

She carried her point, as usual. Both 
Enfield and Larsen were more than ever 
under the conviction of her genius. Lar- 
sen, indeed, had reached a stage in which 
he accepted her statements almost with- 
out question. Their case against Mrs. 
Fanning had been worked out in patient 
detail, largely under her direction, and 











it looked to Larsen as if no possible con- 
tradiction could weaken its force. 

Four days before the case of the State 
against Meister was scheduled for trial, 
Pittland reelected Mayor Howard Ber- 
wick by a record-breaking majority. 
On the morning after the election Lar- 
sen declared himself. 

“lve stood it long enough, Char- 
lotte. The thought of that little animal 
shut up in there, perfectly convinced 
he’s going to the chair for a crime he 
didn’t do, is getting on my nerves. He’s 
been punished enough. And we're run- 
ning a long chance, waiting like this. 
That woman might slide out, for in- 
stance.” 

“I’ve been hoping she would,” said 
Charlotte calmly. “Don’t you see that 
that’s just what we want? The fact is, 
I expect she’s gone, right now. I sent 
her an anonymous note yesterday. If 
she doesn’t try to run for it I’m doing 
her an injustice.” 

Larsen stared. “Why, that sounds 
positively vicious. You act as if you 
hated her worse than Meister——” 

“IT do. Lots worse. She’s killed one 
good man; she’s done her best to kill a 
bad man. She’s perfectly capable of 
going right on killing people’s souls in 
them for fun—like a stupid boy pulling 
flies to pieces. I wanted her to be 
afraid a little before she is arrested. I 
want her to run———” 

“Why, I don’t understand you at all, 
Charlotte! I—I’m willing enough to 
help convict her, but I don’t enjoy the 
idea. I don’t see why you want to make 
it any worse than it’s got to be.” 

She faced him impatiently. “Oh, 
you are tiresome sometimes, Olaf. You 
know perfectly well that we can’t con- 
Vict 
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ut we’ve got the evidence 


Yes, and when she faces a jury do 
you think they’re going to pay any at- 
tention to evidence? She'll sit there, 
oking at them, for four or five days, 
and they’ll take twenty minutes to bring 


I 
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in an acquittal. You know that as well 
as I do. And she'll feel it, too. That’s 
why I want her to suffer a little first. 
She'll be frightened when she first reads 
that note. That’s something.” 

On reflection Larsen agreed with her. 
Juries would not convict a woman, ex- 
cept under very extraordinary condi- 
tions. He knew that. And a woman 
like this, exceptionally empowered to 
affect man’s wits, would have nothing 
to fear from even an unusually Spartan 
panel. Charlotte was right, as always. 
She seemed to read his thought. 

“T knew it! Even you! If you were 
on the jury you'd acquit, just like the 
others. I can see the thought in your 
eyes.” She turned on Enfield. “And 
you, too, Walter! You're both glad 
she’s going to get off scot-free!” 

“Well, I am,” admitted Enfield. “TI 
hate the idea of helping to convict any 
woman. It’s better this way.” 

“Much,” said Larsen. “I’d hate to 
feel that I used a case like this to tighten 
my grip on my job. Come on. I feela 
whole lot better about it, now. Let’s 
get down to the district attorney’s of- 
fice. I shan’t feel easy till we’ve put our 
case in his hands. Something might 
happen to us.” 

Charlotte gathered up the papers and 
arranged them neatly. “It’s lucky 
there’s one female member on this Jus- 
tice Syndicate,” she said. “If I left it 
to you two I believe. you’d let Meister 
go to the chair rather than inflict any 
inconvenience on the beautiful Mrs. 
Fanning. It’s going to be a sad day 
for the lovely lady crook when women 
begin serving on juries!” 

They found District Attorney Camp- 
bell in his office. He greeted them with 
a curious look, his eyebrows lifted, a 
faint smile relieving a rather bewildered 
expression. 

“The whole conspiracy in a bunch, 
he said flippantly. “This looks danger- 
ous. J suppose you want to help me 
cinch my case against Meister, eh?” 
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Charlotte answered for The Syndi- 
cate. “We do not. We want to prove 
to you that he had nothing whatever 
to do with it. We want the case dis- 
missed when it comes up, without a 
trial.” 

Campbell’s face changed. The half- 
jocular look vanished, and Larsen saw a 
hint of respect replace it. 

“Oh, you’ve reached that conclusion, 
eh? That’s interesting, you know, be- 
cause I agree with you.” 

Larsen started. ‘You think he didn’t 
do it?” 

“I might say that I know he didn’t.” 

Charlotte brightened. ‘‘That’s splen- 
did. Then we shan’t have to argue with 
you. I hate arguing—with men!” 

Campbell nodded. “Well, you won’t 
have to, with me. I was never more 
surprised in my life than when I got 
the truth, just now. It had me abso- 
lutely fooled, this case. I’d have bet 
everything I own that the professor 
turned the trick. I tell you, it’s weak- 
ened my faith in the whole business. I 
was all set to send that fellow to the 
chair ” He stopped abruptly. 
“How long have you known?” 

Charlotte smiled. ‘Oh, some time. 
We wanted to wait, to be sure. But 
we’ve known that Professor Meister 
didn’t do it almost from the beginning. 
At least I have. These two didn’t agree 
with me at first.” 

“I wouldn’t have,” admitted Camp- 
bell. “How did you get wise? I’m in- 
terested. If ever I had an open-and- 
shut case, on appearances iC 

“That’s it! Appearances! I never 
put any faith in ’em. That’s why we 
get at the truth a little faster than some 
people.” Charlotte spoke quickly. “We 
don’t let the obvious things hypnotize 
us—or I don’t, anyway. We begin far- 
ther down. Intuition is safer than logic, 
in lots of ways. It hardlly ever goes 
wrong unless you try to twist it to 
agree with what you think are facts.” 

Campbell shook his head. “It won’t 


do with a jury,” he objected. “You 
have to give ’em facts iS 

‘And they bring in their verdict on in- 
tuition, almost every time. You know 
they do. How many times have you 
seen ’em go straight in the face of your 
evidence? Why did they, do you sup- 
pose? Because they felt something 
stronger than facts. That’s what I work 
with—that feeling—it’s instinct, intui- 
tion 

“You make it sound good,” said 
Campbell. “And you had—I suppose 
you can call it a hunch, eh ?—that the 
professor wasn’t our man?” 

“Yes. And we set out to prove it. 
And we have.” 

“Good. And I suppose you can prove 
who really did it, too? By the same 
method ?” 

“Yes.” She nodded emphatically, 
her eyes very bright. Larsen saw that 
she was enjoying herself. Charlotte 
was never quite so happy as when she 
stood in a position to justify her pet doc- 
trine that intuition was mightier than 
reason. 

“Well, I'll listen. Put your case, and 
we'll see how it checks up.” 

Charlotte laid her sheaf of typewrit- 
ten papers on the desk. 

“First, we have to explain the prior 
attack on Fanning. That’s where we 
begin. Fanning kept away from the 
police. Why? Why should he protect 
a murderer who clearly meant to kill 
him ?” 

Campbell 
Why ?” 

“He certainly wouldn’t have _ pro- 
tected Meister. He despised him, as 

laf Larsen knows. They had a long 
talk about that. But he might have pro- 
tected somebody he liked, even though 
that person hated him enough to want to 
kill him. That’s sound, as a theory, isn’t 
it?” 

“Pretty fair.” 
again. “Go on.” 

“Next, the stiletto. 


nodded. “Point one. 


Campbell bowed 


Meister’s finger 
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prints are on it, but decidely blurred. 
Other people have handled it since he 
did. We wondered about that. And 
we found out where the stiletto came 
from. Here’s an affidavit of the antique 
dealer who sold it. Mrs. Fanning 
bought it, two years ago. It was used 
as a paper knife. The Fanning serv- 
ants identify it as having been on a 
table in the library for a long time.” 

“That’s interesting. It checks up, too. 
You're doing very nicely.” Campbell 
was clearly pleased. 

“Well, that establishes some doubt, 
at least, of Meister’s having been mixed 
up in the stabbing affair. Let’s go on a 
step. We find that Fanning was killed 
by touching a poisoned cigarette te. his 
lips. The cigarette was the kind that 
Meister always smoked, and whoever 
did the killing was at a good deal of 
pains to bring about a situation in which 
Fanning would have to ask Meister for 
a smoke. There was a supply of poison 
—cyanide—hidden in Meister’s rooms 
—not very well hidden. That all looks 
very bad for Meister, doesn’t it ?” 

“It did, till this morning.” Camp- 
bell grinned. “I see your drift. The 
thing begins to look like a plant—too 
perfect to be true, eh? I see that, now. 
I didn’t before.” 

“Well, I did—right away. If Meis- 
ter meant to kill Fanning he’d certainly 
have used one of Fanning’s own ciga- 
rettes, instead of going to a lot of trou- 
ble to invite suspicion. He’s not an 
absolute fool. And only an absolute 
idiot would have left that cyanide be- 
hind a book in his own rooms. He 
could have got rid of it in a thousand 
ways, and he certainly would have. A 
hiding place like that suggests just one 
thing. Whoever put that poison there 
didn’t want Meister to find it—and did 
want the police to find it. That’s pretty 
clear, I think.” 

“You’re uncanny, Mss Gray. Abso- 
lutely right, so far. And what next?” 

“We have a statement from the but- 
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ler, which shows that Meister’s case was 
full or nearly full, when he handed it 
to Fanning. The case, with the remain- 
ing cigarettes, is in charge of your of- 
fice. These cigarettes have been tested 
and found to be quite free of poison. 
We deduce from that that Meister 
could not have given Fanning a poi- 
soned cigarette, unless he chose it him- 
self from the case and handed it to 
him.” 

“Open to debate, perhaps, but fairly 
plausible. Anything else?” 

“Yes. We have the butler’s state- 
ment that before Fanning helped him- 
self from the case, Mrs. Fanning asked 
for a cigarette and took one from the 
case,- which Fanning handed to her. 
This effecually disposes of the idea that 
Meister could have ‘forced’ a certain 
cigarette on Fanning, as a card may be 
forced by an expert prestidigitator on 
another person.” 

“All very well. And you argue, from 
all of this?” 

“Wait. We've proved that Mrs. Fan- 
ning more or less frequently called at 
Professor Meister’s rooms, generally 
with other people, but occasionally 
alone. And, considering this in con- 
nection with the provable fact that she 
detested her husband, and that she knew 
that she was to inherit his residuary es- 
tate Ai 

Campbell leaned back in his chair and 
laughed. “My dear Miss Gray, you've 
ruined the finest opinion on earth! I'd 
just reached the conclusion that you 
were superhuman. I take it that your 
intuitions and your reasoning both select 
Mrs, Fanning as the culprit? Is that 
it?” 

“Read the evidence,” said Charlotte, 
standing by her guns. Larsen looked 
keenly at the district attorney. 

“T don’t need to. I'll take your word 
for it. It’s all true and all absolutely 
convincing. There’s only one trouble 
with it—it’s wrong.” 

“I expected you to take that view. I 
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know that the jury will take it. 
I’m right. I teli you, I know!” 

Campbell rose and unlocked his safe. 
He extracted a big envelope, which he 
brought over to the light and opened 
carefully, with some little show of im- 
portance. 

“Just read this. Notice the envelope, 
first. It was deposited with the cashier 
of the Eighth National, Fanning’s bank. 
And you'll observe that the inscription 
requires it to be opened on the day after 
election. ‘The cashier thought it was 
some election bet or other. He brought 
it in this morning in a great stew of 
excitement.” 

On the inner envelope Larsen read, in 
Paul Fanning’s queer script, a brief di- 
rection: 


But 


The moment you open the inclosing cover 
and find this envelope, carry it to Philip 
Campbell, at the district attorney’s office, 
with all possible speed and care. There may 
be a man’s life depending on it. If you fail 
or delay you will regret it always. 


PauL FANNING 


“Open the rest of it,” said Campbell. 
"ht Ss interesting.” 

Charlotte: withdrew a folded 
ment, on which, as she spread it, Larsen 
observed the embossed seal of a notary 
public. It was in Fanning’s hand, and 
he saw Fanning’s unmistakable signa- 
ture at its foot. Leaning over Char- 
lotte’s shoulder he read it slowly. 


I, Paul Fanning, being of probably un- 
sound mind and unsound body, 
hereby declare that on this day I shall com- 
mit suicide by taking poison. I am filing 
with my bankers this formal statement of 
my intentions in order that no innocent 
person shall suffer for having caused my 
death. But it is part of my plan and desire 
that suspicion shall rest firmly on Willard 
Sloane Meister, and it is my hope that this 
document, when read, shall merely release 
him : 
death 

I testify that I am choosing my time and 
method of self-destruction expressly in order 
to cast suspicion on the said Meister, for 
whom I entertain a dislike which seems 
likely to survive me, if any part of me sur- 


docu- 


certainly 


from imprisonment under the fear of 
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vives, and whose loss, should the State mis- 
takenly execute him for my murder, would 
be, in my opinion, a distinct gain to the com- 
munity. [ am informed on excellent authority 
that I have very little time left to live, in 
any event, and my feelings confirm this 
diagnosis. It seems worth while to make 
my death count for something, therefore, 
not merely by way of satisfying a personal 
grudge, to which I cheerfully confess, but 
also, in some sense, by way of service to my 
neighbors. 

I expect to accomplish first the complete 
Meister’s importance in the 


destruction of 
public eye, and thus diseredit effectively the 
unfounded brought against 
my friend, Olaf Larsen, and, through Lar- 
sen, against my friend, Howard Berwick. 
Secondly, I hope to secure, by the natural re- 
action of popular sentiment, the reélection 
of Berwick and the retention of Larsen in 
the public service. Thirdly, I expect to benefit 
the city of Pittland by keeping these two 
men in its employ \nd, fourthiy, as t 
forth above, I shall have the posthumous 
pleasure of providing Willard Sloane Meister 
with a number of exceedingly unpleasant 
hours, which I think he thoroughly deserves. 

I have already hidden an ounce of ferro- 


cyanide of 


charges he has 


potassium in his rooms. I hav 
impregnated the end of one abomi- 
nable cigarettes in a solution of the same 
poison. [| intend to empty my own cigarette 
case, at home, and, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, ask him for one of his. This, when 
I take it, I shall simply toss into the fire. | 
shall then touch the prepared one to my lips, 
and,-if the chemists are correct, step pain- 
lessly over the dividing line. 

I have left instructions in my will for the 
prosecution of a potential murderer. I hay 
convinced my friend, Larsen, that Meister 
has already made one attempt on my life, 
by the simple device of scratching my arm 
with a stiletto on which I have taken pains 
to secure Meister’s finger prints. I 
I have overlooked make for a 
plausible charge of murder against Meister, 
and I am ashamed to say that the invention 
and execution of this post-mortem practical 
joke have greatly beguiled the final 
hours of a man who has little time to live, 
and less, perhaps, to live for. 


hinte 
LOLA 


nothing to 


dull, 


There followed the formal statement 
of the notary and Fanning’s signature. 
The document plainly had been folded 
so that the notary could not have seen 
its contents. Larsen straightened as he 
concluding words. 


read the 
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“Well, Charlotte, this is your turn. 
It’s just as well you guessed wrong 
for once. You were getting a bit too 
sure of your blessed intuitions.” 

She shook her head. She was silent 
under Campbell’s good-natured teasing, 
and she had hardly spoken when the 
three members of The Syndicate reached 
Enfield’s office. Then she burst out sud- 
denly. 

“T don’t care. 
woman id 

She went swiftly to the telephone and 
called for the Fanning number.  Lar- 
sen stared blankly. 

“What on earth are you up to, Char- 
lotte ?” 


She glanced up as she waited for the 


That 


I don’t care! 


connection. 
“T warned her last night. If she’s in- 


nocent, then she’ll be there. If she 


isn’t——” 
“Hello—is Mrs. Fanning there? ... 
What’s that? Out of town? No ad- 


dress? . . . Thank you!... No, 
never mind my name—there’s no mes- 
sage.” 

She replaced the transmitter. “I 
thought so. She'll come back, of 
course, when she reads the papers. But 
V'll know—I'll always know! She thinks 
she did it—she meant to do it—and it’s 
possible that she really did do it! But 
that doesn’t matter. I guessed it right, 
anyway.” 

And neither Enfield nor Larsen suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to place any 
faith in Mrs. Paul Fanning’s statement, 
two days later, that she had merely made 
a hurried trip to New York to do some 
necessary shopping. 

She maintains that The Justice Syn- 
dicate’s record of correct solutions con- 
tinues to be unmarred by even one error. 
And there are times, when Olaf Larsen 
encounters Mrs. Paul Fanning and 
meets her level, opaque eyes, when even 
the chief of the Pittland Detective Bu- 
reau agrees with her. 


SERA 


GIRL HELPS HOLDUP MEN 


ASSISTED by a young woman, four men attempted recently to hold up a 


saloon in New York and were badly worsted in the fight that ensued. 


The 


girl and a man acted as lookouts for the gang and stayed on the street near the 


chauffeur of the automobile they later used to make their get-away. 


The other 


two men did the actual holding up of the attendants in the saloon. 
For some time before their leader gave the signal to begin operations the 


girl and the bandits sat at a table in a rear room of the saloon. 


When the 





crowd of patrons had thinned out the lookouts and chauffeur took their places 
outside the barroom, and then the other two leaped from the rear room, brandish- 
ing revolvers and ordering Andy Hollocher, the proprietor, and his bartenders 
to throw up their hands. 

The proprietor reached quickly into a drawer behind the bar and took out 
his revolver. His first shot hit Thomas Hunt, one of the crooks, who returned 
the saloon keeper’s fire and hit him in the side. A second shot from Hollocher’s 
weapon dropped the bandit to the floor. 

Meanwhile Nicholas Mecca, the other known member of the band, was 
attempting to rifle the cash register, but, distracted by the firing, he could not 
open the drawer. He, too, began to shoot, but his aim was poor. Hollocher 
fired one shot at him and wounded him in the head. 

Both thieves in the saloon were taken prisoner and rushed with Hollocher 
to a hospital. The girl and her two companions outside escaped in the auto- 
mobile. 
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shaking her neatly coifed brown head, 
“I’m determined not jto be childish. 
We'll go to The Angel Feast, and then 
you'll run me up to my apartment. I’m 
not the least bit afraid. Neither Three- 
fingered Joe nor any of his kind is 
likely to be at large to-night, knowing 
as they do that after last night’s crime 
the police will be doubly vigilant. Be- 
sides, I have a perfect horror of be- 
coming a clinging vine, fainting-on- 
every-occasion sort of person, and I 
intend to avail myself of every oppor- 
tunity that is offered to strengthen my 
character, or whatever you might call 
it 

}ob Calhoun smiled with undisguised 
admiration at the slim young woman 
before him. “You’re a_ good little 
sport!” he said. “A good little sport. 
But really now, just what would you 
do if you were confronted by Three- 
fingered Joe?” 

“Sit tight and—divvy up, I guess,” 
Mrs. Dangerfield admitted grudgingly. 

Bob Calhoun appraised with a glance 
the two rings on her left hand. “En- 
gagement ring—two thousand,” he 
laughingly remarked. “Diamond wed- 
ding ring—three hundred.” 

“And something else—five thou- 
sand,” interpolated Persis Dangerfield, 
tapping her hand bag, which lay on 
the table between them. “A string of 
pearls. I was on my way to the jew- 
eler’s with them this afternoon when 
you veered me off my route. They have 
to be restrung. Oh, I wouldn’t be a 
bad haul at all!” 

“Not at all!” Bob agreed absently, 
glancing at a very flat watch which 
he extracted from his pocket. “It’s 
eight-twenty-five. What do you say 


to our getting along?” 

He left Persis Dangerfield at her 
apartment exactly three hours later. 
She unlocked her door, flashed on an 
electric button, and then offered him 
her slim hand in farewell, her sparkling 
young face raised laughingly to his. 
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“Here’s where I start on my Amazonic 
career, Bobby. It’s been a lovely eve- 
ning. Thanks awfully. You'd better 
run out to Songbriar for a week-end 
some time soon.” 

“You’re sure you’re not afraid?” 
Bob Calhoun persisted for the last 
time. 


“Quite, quite sure, Bobby,” Mrs. 
Dangerfield affirmed again. “Good 


night !” 

Closing the door behind her, she 
stepped into the only big room that 
the apartment afforded—the living 
room, now shrouded somberly for the 
summer. “Um! It’s stuffy in here,” 
she thought, and, unpinning her hat as 
she went, she made her way to the 
windows at the far end of the room. 
The place was singulrly clean and dust- 
less, considering that it had not been 
occupied for six weeks. A silk-shaded 
lamp containing one bulb burned dully 
on the heavy mahogany table which 
was near the entrance into the tiny hall. 

Mrs. Dangerfield threw the three 
windows open wide, then seated herself 
listlessly upon the window sill and 
gazed about the place as if, seeing it 
alone at this time of the night and 
bathed thus in the dull shadows which 
that one silk-shaded light cast, she was 
viewing it for the first time. 

“T must get some new hangings,” she 
cogitated lazily, “something to brighten 
up the place during the winter months. 
And a small stand there at the end of 
the davenport would be a good idea— 
something to hold a siphon and an ash 
tray. And that table down there by 
the door is entirely too heavy. What 
I should have is a spindly legged Wil- 
liam and Mary sort of thing. It—it 
—it But the thought froze on 
its way to completion, and Persis Dan- 
gerfield gazed with fascinated, horror- 
filled eyes at—something beneath that 
table. 

The blood growing cold in her veins, 
her hands clutching vainly at the win- 


’ 
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dow sill under her, 
gaze. 

“Tt can’t be!” she told herself wildly. 
“Tt can’t be! It can’t! We've just 
talked about it so much to-day that it’s 
on my mind. No, it isn’t—imagination! 
Oh, Heaven, clear my head! Guide me 
—guide me! It’s his hand that’s 
twisted around the leg of that table! 
Three-fingered Joe is in this 
with me, and I can’t get to that door! 
Oh, Heaven help me! He’s got me 
trapped. I can’t get out! I can’t get 
past him, but he mustn’t know that I’ve 
seen him. I must act as if I didn’t 
know he is here—under that table.” 

With superhuman effort she tore 
fascinated eyes from those three 
murdering fingers that linked 





she continued to 


rooin-—— 


her 
long, 


them 


selves about the leg of the mahogany 
table—fingers that could link them- 
selves just so about a woman’s throat. 


She moved with what appeared to be 
a natural ease about that end of 
which she ped. She 


room in was tray 


must go about her business as if he 
weren't there, she told herself. Escape 
ve +17 “1 le Tl - ~~ tnd so - | ] 
Was unpossible, hree-hingered Jot 


only exit to safety. With 
calm, she removed the a 
silk she was wearing, threw 

over a chair, and strolled casually b: - 
to the window. “Could she jump to the 
street below?” she asked herself wildly 
as she glanced out, but with despair she 


bloc ked her 
apparent 


“ty 
ll. 


sweater 


remembered that her apartment was 
located on the eighth floor of the 
Wellsurne. To jump would mean sure 


death. To try to reach the hall door 


would be equally fatal. All that re- 
mained, she reasoned, her eyeballs 
burning almost to blindness, her heart 


aching with every slow beat it gave— 
all that remained was to match her wits 
against those of this criminal. 
Straightening a vase here, adjusting 
a picture there, she moved about the 
room with a casualty taught by her ter- 
ror. She even managed to hum a little 
tune, but her voice sounded strained 
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and unnatural in her own ears, and she 
decided to give up that particular pre- 
text. She was trapped, she told her- 
self over and over again—trapped— 
trapped. This beast was known to stop 
at nothing, and here she was alone at 
midnight in an apartment with him. 

Then, with sudden God-sent intui- 
tion, a thought flashed through her 
mind. It was not at all a satisfactory 
solution of her danger problem, but it 
was at least a straw of hope 

Going to the telephone, which sat on 
the desk between the wide front win- 
dows, she asked for Bob Calhoun’s 
number. “Oh, Heaven!” prayed 
tensely, her lips white, her hand 
circling the telephone with a firmness 
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she 


cii- 


which drove her nails into the palm. 
“Oh, Heaven, make him understand! 
Make him understand!” 

A voice answered almost immedi- 
ately. “Bob,” she began, trying to 
steady her voice, “this is Persis Dan- 
gerfield. I want you to bring my litt! 
box of jewelry to me at once. have 
decided that I prefer to have it with 
me.” Then, banking her life on the 
supposition that the man beneath the 
table did not understand French, she 


said: “A 
it at 


;£ 
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ssistez! Gendarmes! Bring 
Bobby! I'd feel much safer 

right with me to-night ins 
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“Don 1 know ?” Mrs. Dangerfield 
demanded, still employing that frivol- 
ous tone, 

“Can you mean—Three-fingered 


Joe?” 
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“Yes! Yes! Trip along, Bobby!” 

“There—at—once!” came the reply, 
followed by the slamming of the re- 
ceiver upon the hook, 

Persis turned about quickly. Had 
the thing beneath the table made a 
move? Was he coming toward her? 
Did he suspect her ruse? No, he was 
still there, his three long fingers yet 
wound about the leg of the table. 

“[ must act unconscious of his pres- 
ence,” she told herself firmly again and 
again. “I must act as if I didn’t know 
—as if I didn’t know!” In a leisurely 
fashion she strolled to the open book 
shelves which lined one side of the 
wall, and chose, as if with great care 
and precision, a book. Then turning 
toward the davenport—the nearest she 
had yet aproached to the table and the 
sinister thing beneath—she sat down, 
propped some pillows behind her head, 
and opened the book as if to read. 

Minute after minute she sat there, 
her eyes intent upon the print before 
her, her heart thumping frantically, her 
teeth biting cruelly into her lower lip. 
Now and then she turned a page. 

“It surely won’t take Bob so awfully 
long to get here—eighteen blocks south 
—three blocks west—he ought to make 
that very quickly. Good heavens, his 
car has been put away for the night! 
He will have to get it out! That will 
take at least ten minutes more. I have 
fooled that fiend! I have fooled him! 
He really believes I have sent for my 
jewelry! He thinks he is in for bigger 
loot! I have really fooled him! I 
must have! He would surely have 
been at me by now, if he weren’t wait- 
ing—for my other jewelry!” 

Now and again she cast a quick, sur- 
reptitious glance at the table. The hand 
had been removed from the table leg 
—but the man was still under there— 
Wwaiting—waiting. 

The minutes dragged by as though 
their wings were weighted—slowly, 
painfully. The color ebbed and flowed 
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in Persis Dangerfield’s face. Suddenly 
she realized that she had bitten through 
her lip in her extreme terror. With an 
icy hand she took her handkerchief and 
held it to her lips for a moment; then 
she shifted her position and turned an- 
other page of her book. 

At last came the muffled sound of 
some one outside her door, and then 
a low knock. She was glad that Bob 
went about the thing so quietly. Had 
he arrived in a whirl of noise, Three- 
fingered Joe would surely have sus- 
pected trickery and might even at that 
late moment, and in spite of help just 
outside the door, reek his revenge upon 
the woman who had tricked him, 

With an hysterical gasp of relief 
Mrs. Dangerfield slowly put aside her 
book, rose from the davenport, and 
walked past the table which Three-fin- 
gered Joe believed concealed his wiry 
body, walked directly by the criminal, 
so near to him that he could have 
reached out and grabbed her ankle. 
With a hand that trembled in spite of 
her resolve to hold her pose, she turned 
the key in its lock, and opened wide 
the door. Three men stood before her 
—two in uniform and one in citizen’s 
clothes. Bob Calhoun was not among 
them, but Mrs. Dangerfield was too ex- 
cited to notice this. 

“Where is he?” motioned one of the 
men with his lips, and Persis pointed 
to the table. With a bound the three 
men surrounded it, each prodding his 
revolver with no tenderness of touch 
into the ribs of the cringing thing be- 
neath. “Come out, Joe!” commanded 
the man in plain clothes. “We’ve got 
you at last!” 

Three-fingered Joe crawled out on 
his hands and knees, rose to his height, 
and made a lunge toward Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield. “Curse you!” he cried. “I'll 
get you some day fer this! You tricked 
me all right! You done it! Heavens! 
Who’d have thought Three-fingered 
Joe’d be tricked by a fool woman?” 
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One of the policemen gave him a dig 
in the ribs. “Cut that out or I'll quiet 
you with this here revolver!” Then, 
turning to Mrs. Dangerfield, he said: 
“Say, lady, do you know how we come 
to answer your call?” 

Persis stared at him bewilderedly 
second or so before answering. ‘‘No— 
I don’t!” she replied, the strangeness 
of the situation flashing across her 
mind with a sudden, blinding realiza- 
tion. ‘No, I don’t!” she repeated dully, 
“J thought—I telephoned Mr, Calhoun. 
Where is he? How did you get my 
message? Where is Mr. Calhoun?” 

Calhoun,” replied the man in citi- 
clothes grimly, “Calhoun is rest- 
ing his handsome body in the same 
place this bird is agoin’! Calhoun’s in 
jail!” 

“In jail!” 
through quavering 
understand!” 
“Well,” explained the big detective, 
we was raiding his house when 
message came, and, bein’ interested in 
anything pertainin’ to Calhoun’s af- 
fairs, I answers the phone.  Fortu- 
nately I know a little French, and I 
got your call for help. I knew the rest 
talk was a stall.” 
demanded the dazed 
should the police 
‘alhoun’s affairs ?” 
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“Wanta know?” exclaimed the hand- 
cuffed Joe, straining his evil, grinning 
face toward Mrs, Dangerfield. ‘‘Wanta 
know, do yer? Well, it’s ‘cause he’s 
the head of the busiest little gang in 
Noo York. He’s the guy what thinks 
up the work for us other poor 
to do. It was him ’at put me wise to 
this little game to-night. He phoned 
me just after you and him finished din- 
ner.” 

Persis turned questioning, dismayed 
eyes upon the detective. 

He nodded his head affirmatively. 
“It’s all true,” he said, answering her 
unspoken question. “Robert Calhoun 
is the gentleman crook of New York. 
We been trying to get the goods on him 
for months.” 

Without a word the 
fell forward into his arms, 
an inert and crumpled figure. 

“Hey, you fellows!” the 
commanded excitedly. “Take Joe with 
you, and send up 
house physician!” 

And 
dragged their cursing prisoner down 
the ent-house hall and toy noe 
the elevator, Tom McGrath 
down upon the burden in his arm 
“Heavens!” he ejaculated, his ey¢ 
gradually widening in astonishment. 
“Her hair’s turned white!’ 
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Author of ‘‘Riley Saves a Man,’’ 


TANDING back 
sened doorway, cuppi 


hands before hi 





though in the act of lighting 

a cig ireite, Cr: ayson watch C | 

street and laughed. 

| not have been better, he told 

Despite all tl 
1 a 
aespite 


It coule 
ie fine plans he 
ee ; agit 

had made, his careful plotting, 


staking investigations, this 





ig Was going to be easier, atter all, 
than he had hoped. 





Here, for instance, was Detective 
Gi e Milburn coming slowly along 
the crowded walk, thrusting his way 
kindly through the throngs of sidewalk 


would be 
ith Crayson’s 
» meeting wi 
natural and unpremedi- 
actus ally W 


There 


that would fit in v plans, 
suld ap- 
pea P nerf¢ ctly 
tated, because it 


as extempo- 
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ni lashed the light of recognition 
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etc. 


you police,” C 


rinning a bit. 


“Nothing to worry 
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ister who lives 
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out on Stepley VE 


nue, and she’s been sick. I’m just goin 
out to see her, and maybe lend her h 
band a couple of bucks or so. Bein 


sick is mighty ive, and he’s bee 
out of work.” 
Crayson spoke the 
tective Milburn, suddenly 
cared to make an 
would ascertain that it 
e doin’?” Crayson asked. 


expen 
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truth, and if De 
suspicious, 
investig Lion, 


t . 


was tne 


\nything ; 
“No so far as I know,” Detectiv 
Milburn replied. ‘Do happen t 
know of anything?” 
“Not Milburn.” 
“There ably is nothing 
retorted, smiling 


~ 


you 


a thing, 
pr ol 
then,” Milburn 
self now. 
They parted as 
met, nad Crayson, once he was in the 
crowd a hurried the stre 
like a man with a i 
in his mind and 
arrival there 


1° 
dong 


him- 
naturally as they hi 


along 


vain, 


ae ae 
definite aestit 


cheduled time 


Crayson was small in stature, but | 
was not little in strengtl Year 
fore, he had aspired to pugili tic 
ors, and had made quite a nam ( 


until his ingr 
and cruelty had disgusted the fight far 


And eas n he had 


1 
3 ; P 
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himself 


all-around city bad man, and _ finally 
1 1 7 1 1 at 7 1 
had been caught with the goods an 
sent to the big prison for a term. 
8 . — = » 

l‘riends obtained a parole for him. b 

his old associates we suspicious oO 
him and kept their distance, and he 
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verified their suspicions by becoming a 
stool pigeon for the police—a_ stool 
pigeon being to a crook what a diamond- 
back rattlesnake is to a rider of the 
range. 

By being a stool pigeon Crayson ob- 
tained small favors from the police now 
and then and a bit of money on occa- 
sion from the special fund. But he did 
not find, as he had expected, that he 
could commit crimes. and have the po- 
lice turn their backs when he commit- 
ted them. 

And so Crayson had decided to pit 
his wits against those of the police 
force. He had decided to turn one big 
trick, to takg an enormous profit, and 
to do it in such a manner that suspi- 
cion would not be directed toward him. 

After that he would go ahead as usual 
for several weeks, and then disappear 
suddenly, and in some other part of the 
country would enjoy the proceeds of his 
crime. 

Crayson’s arrangements had _ been 
planned carefully. He had known 
many a crook to come to grief through 
undue haste, so he selected his victim 
carefully, looking not only toward pos- 
sible profit, but also toward revenge. 

There was a certain wealthy broker 
named Morton Tremmer, a_ bachelor 
of about fifty-five, who lived with his 
aged mother ina magnificent residence 
in a district of the city given over to 
pretentious homes, Crayson had stud- 
ied Morton Tremmer and his habits. 

Years before, Tremmer had caused 
Crayson’s arrest for vagrancy; a small 
fine had been the only result in court, 
but the arrest had called the attention 
of the police to Crayson and had paved 
the way for his downfall later. Cray- 
son always blamed Tremmer for that 
and determined to be revenged, though 
Tremmer had forgotten him long ago. 

Crayson spent more than two months 
investigating the Tremmer household, 
and he found that it was a well-regu- 
lated one, and the broker was a meth- 
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odical man. He learned that Tremmer 
always kept a large sum of money in 
the house, securely hidden in some un- 
usual hiding place. This sum always 
was ready for the overnight purchase of 
securities in case somebody had to have 
funds quickly and offered Tremmer a 
bargain to get them, 

Knowing that Tremmer’s aged 
mother had been sent to the mountains 
for a few weeks because of the heat in 
the city, he knew that Tremmer was 
alone, save for two servants, who did 
not remain in the house at night while 
the mother was gone. 

As for the house itself, Crayson knew 
every door and window, knew how the 
furniture was placed, where the elec- 
tric-light switches were located—every- 
thing, in fact, except the hiding place 
where the broker kept his money—and 
he thought that he could force Morton 
Tremmer to reveal that. There were 
ways of making a man talk, and Cray- 
son long had been noted for his cruelty. 

Now Crayson hurried through the 
streets toward his sister’s home, as he 
had told Detective Milburn he was go- 
ing to do, and upon arriving there he 
tartled his sister and her husband by 
offering a small loan, which was ac- 
cepted immediately. It was highly un- 
usual for Crayson to offer a loan. 

lle talked with them for a time and 
then left and went back downtown. 
He continued to walk, but he avoided 
those places where acquaintances might 
happen to observe him. Entering the 
district of imposing residences, his cau- 
tion increased. 

Being a nice night, he had decided 
to walk from his sister’s home to the 
little room he rented across the city, 
and had cut through this section of fine 
houses because the distance was shorter. 
But he did not want to be seen before 
he had time to accomplish his object. 

Once more he went over his plans 
carefully. It was now between eleven 
o'clock and midnight. He would reach 
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the residence of Morton Tremmer in 
about fifteen minutes, if nothing unex- 
pected happened to delay him. Trem- 
mer, Crayson knew, always sat in his 
library and read until about one o’clock 
in the morning or else inspected busi- 
ness papers and formulated plans for 
deals in the market. 

Crayson anticipated no trouble in get- 
ting into the house, and, once inside, he 
expected to have not the slightest diffi- 
culty handling the broker, Tremmer 
was not the sort of man to put up a 
fight. And if he refused to tell where 
his money was hidden, Crayson would 
force him to speak. 

Above all, Crayson had been careful 
in the If he met 
officer and happened to be searched, the 
would find nothing on Crayson’s 
person to arouse suspicion. Crayson 
knew better than to carry a weapon, 
knew what would happen to a man of 
his lack of 
with an unlicensed weapon on him. 

Neither did he carry a pocket flash 
light nor burglar tools. Such thi 
were not necessary. Crayson knew how 
the house without using 
And he did not intend to threaten 
with pistol or revolver. If he was com- 
pelled to use force, it would be nothing 
more than ordinary, physical force. 
Crayson flattered himself that he would 
be able to handle Morton Tremmer 
ly and without experiencing much 


some 


little details. 


officer 


tanding if he were caught 


ngs 
ob 
to get into 


tools. 


qui 
resistance, 

me thing Crayson did expect to use 

length of fine, strong rope. But 

vas not even carrying that on him; 

been hidden for several days in 

ip of brush within a few feet of 

And the rope 


lremmer residence. 
uld not be traced to Crayson 
d, either—it was stolen rope. 
\nd when Crayson had the 
expected to obtain he would 
try it away from the imme- 
diately and run the risk of a sudden and 
unexpected search. He had planned 


aliter- 


fortune 
not 
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to hide it in a certain place within a 
block of the Tremmer home and regain 
it several weeks later, when there would 
be but little danger. 

As he approached the Tremmer house 
he became doubly cautious. To be seen 
now would mean that he would have to 
forego all his plans. Ue kept to the 
deeper shadows and made sure that he 
was not being observed by some pedes- 
trian. 

Presently he left the walk and 
tered the yard, .noving carefully 
it, dodging from tree to tree, constantly 
approaching the side of the house. 

The library was on the side of the 
house, and Crayson had discovered be- 
fore that there was a shade Tremmer 


en- 


cross 


never drew down all the way, beneath 
the bottom of which Crayson could peer 
into the big room and see what was go- 
ing on. 

He stopped for a moment to listen 


Assured that everything 
| 


and watch. 
was all right, he crept on through the 
the side of the 
reached the clump of shrubbery, and 
got th Then he drew fine-rub- 
ber gloves over his ha } 


nds, chuckling 
softly as he did so. The police never 
would find Crays 


finger prints 

after this affair! 
Again he listened, 
and cautic 
of the wi 


over ind 


shadows to louse, 
S ro] Ie. 
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then slowly 
hed the bottom 
the library. He bent 
ath the bottom of 
the heavy shade. Only the necessity 
for caution and quiet kept 
crying out. What he saw 
convinced him that good 
with him in this enterprise. 
“Couldn’t be 
better!” C 


watched. 


pro< 


usly ap] 
aow of 
Dee red ben 
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him from 
in the library 
fortune was 
Couldn’t be 
said to himself as he 


better ! 


rayson 
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Detective Milburn glanced around the 
room again and then scratched care- 
lessly at his left ear, a sure sign that 
he was puzzled. The body of Morton 
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Tremmer had not been removed. It 
was still there, bound in a chair with 
a fine rope. The broker had suc- 
cumbed to heart disease. 

It was ten o’clock the following morn- 
ing. Tremmer’s servants had found 
his body and had given the alarm. Mil- 
burn had been assigned to the case and 
had received an interesting report from 
Crayson, the stool pigeon, as soon as 
the first extras on the street had given 
the general public news of the brutal 
murder. 

Now the detective arrived on the 
scene, and Crayson was with him. Mil- 
burn faced the stool pigeon squarely 
once more. 

“Tell me that story again,” the de- 
tective ordered. 

“T -haven’t forgotten anything,” Cray- 
son declared. “Gosh, if I knew any- 
thing else that would help you, I’d talk 
quick enough, This is a tough job— 
makes a man sick to think of it. I was 
goin’ back home from my sister’s, and 
cut through this part of town because 
it was shorter and because I wanted to 
walk instead of takin’ a street car.” 

“Well?” 

“Just as I got on this block I heard 
a row—two men shoutin’ at each other. 
That attracted my attention, of course. 
Then I heard a scream that seemed to 
be a woman’s. And just as I[ got in 
front of the place a man came running 
out and ran on down the street.” 

“Know him if you happened to see 
him again?” 

“Yes, I’m sure I’d know him. I got 
a good look at his face as he went un- 
der the light at the corner. He was 
lookin’ back at the house like he was 
scared half to death.” 

“All right, Crayson. Hang close to 
me while I’m workin’ on this case. I 
might want you to identify a man, I 
suppose you didn’t know him?” 

“He was somebody I never had seen 
before, Milburn. He was a small man.” 

“Did you see the woman ?” 
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“No. I just thought that it was a 
woman who screamed. I went on 
down the street about my business, I 
didn’t know who lived here, and I 
didn’t care.” 

“All right, Crayson. 
me outside in the hall.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Crayson went into the hall and sat 
down at the end of it. Had it been 
safe, he would have grinned, but he 
was afraid that somebody might be 
watching him. The house was swarm- 
ing with police and the coroner’s men. 

The fact that the robbery had culmi- 
nated in murder because of the broker’s 
heart did not bother Crayson in the 
slightest. It had caused him to flirich 
a bit at first, but now he was telling 
himself that, the way things had 
worked out, they never could trace the 
crime to him. The money he had stolen 
was secreted not far away, and he 
would claim it in time. And the police, 
he felt sure, never would find anything 
that would show he had been in the 
room where Tremmer’s body was now. 
Because of the gloves he had worn, he 
felt sure that he had left no finger 
prints. But they would find prints 
enough—yes, they would find prints! 

Detective Milburn and the men 
working with him agreed that the clews 
left by the slayer were nil except for 
finger prints. The finger-print expert 
of the identification bureau was already 
hard at work. His enlarging glass was 
employed on all smooth surfaces on 
which there might be impressions. 

Two pieces of furniture, a smoothly 
polished redwood table top and a ma- 
hogany armchair, were carefully re- 
moved into a good light. Then the ex- 
pert made delicate deposits of oxide of 
lead on promising portions of the wood- 
work, making the transparent oil from 
the ores stand out into distinct lines. 
These developed finger prints he photo- 
graphed with a magnifying camera. 

“We've got some excellent prints,” 


You wait for 











he declared, when he had finished. “The 
next thing is to trace them.” 

An hour later, back at headquarters, 
the finger-print expert reported to De- 
tective Milburn. 

“Got him!” he said. 

“Who is it?” 

“Sam Lewis, young fellow mixed up 
in an automobile theft a couple of years 
avo. . 

“Sam Lewis!” Milburn ga 

“You know him, I suppose. 


sped. 


“T know his sister well,” the detective 
replied. “In 
selves, I hope to win her for my wife. 
And I know Sam. He wouldn’t kill a 


fact, just between our- 


fly.” 

“They are his prints, all rig 
a lot of them. 

“I’m not accusing the finger-print de- 
partment of making a mistake,’ Detec- 


tive Milburn said quickly. 


ht—and 
Chere is no mistake.” 


"Tm 


Save 
ing merely that Sam Lewis didn’t kill 
Tremmer. However——” 

me ‘ ; 7 ‘ 
ilburn did not complete the sen- 
tence. He left headquarters, got a taxi- 
cab, and after his man. He 
went to the Lewis home first, 
} 
i 


started 
a modest 
flat where Sam and his sister, a typist, 
lived with their mother. 

‘ ‘ 
ot work at present, opened 
him. 

Milburn noticed immediately that she 
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The girl,. out 


he door for 





peared to be worried, but he merel 





asked for her brother. Ascertaining 
‘ e i ; 

e Sam Lewis worked, the detec tive 
went to the address and took him into 
“14 7 
Cu iV. 


“Sam, you’d better tell me the truth, 
and the whole truth, right away,” the 
said. “I'll do everythi i 
ble to help you. I can’t feel that you 


1g poOssi- 


are guilty of such a thing. Dut you can- 
not deny that you were in ‘ 
house. ; ¥ 
And when were you there?’ 

“I—I haven’t anything to say, Mil- 
burn.” 

“Don’t talk like that!” 
exclaimed. “Do want 


lremmer’s 
What were you doing there? 
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the detective 


me and 


you 
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everybody else to think that you would 
torture a man, kill him, rob him? Think 
of your sister, boy!” 

‘I can’t say anything except—except 
that | didn’t kill him.” 

“Sam, you’ve got to talk. There is 
something behind this. I’m your friend, 
and you know it. But we’ve got to ex- 
plain away those finger prints. You 
were in that house. Can’t you see how 
it looks to an outsider? Talk to me, 
Sam would to an 


il 
1 
I] 


—as you older 
brother.” 
“All right. Bertha has been out of 
a job for a month or more, as you 
know. Tremmer and said 
he would give her a good job if she 
could do the work. She didn’t like the 
way he acted toward her, but she had 
to have a job. And last night he sent 
for her again, to go to his house and 


sent for her 


take some dictation.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I didn’t like the 
things, and so I followed and watched 
through the library window. Tremmer 
got—got a bit nasty. I ran around to 
the side door, kicked it in, and went in. 
[ told him my sister wouldn’t work for 


looks of 


him or any man like him, Then I made 
her get her hat.” ‘ 

“That’s all ?” 

“That’s all. He just sat there and 


t 
sneered at us, and | took Bertha away.” 

“Sam, there’s a certain man saw a 
fellow running away from that house 
last night, and he says that he would 
know him again. 

“Tt wasn’t me, then. 
and Bertha was with me.” 

“Tt’ll help us a lot, boy, if this man 
says you are not the fellow he 
And don’t you worry about the truth 
coming out. Ill see that Bertha isn’t 
mixed up in this so it will get into the 
papers. Sam, you know what I[ think 
of Bertha, don’t you? Then I guess you 
can trust me to protect her.” 

They had reached headquarters. Mil- 
the boy into a private room 


” 


I walked away, 


saw. 


¢ 
burn took 
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and sent for Crayson. The stool pigeon 
walked into the office, where Milburn 
had a couple of other men of small 
stature. But the old subterfuge did not 
avail in this case. Crayson glanced at 
them quickly, as though he knew very 
well what was expected of him, and 
then pointed straight at Sam Lewis. 

“Milburn, there’s the man I saw run- 
ning away from that house last night,” 
he declared. 

“Was he alone?” the detective asked, 
pressing Sam’s hand to keep him quiet. 

“Yes, he was alone.” 

“Running or walking?” 

“Running,” I said. “Acted scared. I 
saw his face when he looked back un- 
der the corner light. There’s no mis- 
take, Milburn.” 

“Wait outside, Crayson.” 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

Crayson and the others went out. 
The detective faced the boy once more. 

“Well, Sam, you heard what he said.” 

“He lied.” 

“He picked you out of the gang.” 

“Maybe he saw me leave—I don’t 
know. But I walked, and Bertha was 
with me. That—that’s all I can 
It’s the truth.” 


say. 
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Sam Lewis stuck to his story in the 
days that followed, stuck to it in the 
face of Crayson’s identification, and his 
sister, brought to headquarters for the 
purpose, corroborated that story in 
every detail. 

Detective Milburn, however, looking 
at the thing with professional eye, real- 
ized that it looked bad for the boy. He 
had been in the Tremmer house, had 
quarreled with Tremmer about his sis- 
ter. A long search revealed the finger 
prints of nobody else in the room where 
Tremmer had been slain, with the ex- 
ception of those the broker had made 
himself. 

“There isn’t a chance for the boy, 
Milburn,” the captain of detectives 


said. “I’m sorry, knowing how you 
are interested. We may even have to 
cause the girl trouble, too.” 

“Captain, I want to ask a favor,” 
Milburn said. “I know that Sam Lewis 
never killed Tremmer—but, of course, 
it looks as if he did. I know we have 
good experts in our identification de- 
partment, but even experts have their 
limitations. And I'll pay the cost, if 
necessary.” 

“What do 
asked. 

“JT want to get Professor Cronin, of the 
university, to work on this case.” 

“All right. Get him. We don’t want 
to send an innocent boy to the chair.” 

Professor Cronin had done impor- 
tant work for the department before 
and knew many of the officers person- 
ally. There were many who scoffed 
at what they called “high-brow” meth- 
ods, but there were many others who 
admired them. 

Cronin responded to Milburn’s ap- 
peal and spent the day working on the 
case. The following morning he made 
his report. 

“Summing up everything,” he 
“T gave the boy the ‘opposites’ test this 
morning. I found him normal, and 
this speaks well for him. He failed to 
react at the emotional words a mur- 
derer would trip over. 

“If what you say about the nature 
hat Tremmer was 


you want?” the captain 


said, 


of the crime is true—t 
tied in a chair and his feet gashed with 
a knife to make him reveal the hiding 
place of his money, and afterward the 
murderer crushed his head with a blow 
from an old ivory vase—then I would 
hesitation that it is un- 
likely thi committed the crime. 
Nor am | willing to admit that such a 
would countenance torture by 
some confederate. 

“The boy shows two very idealistic 
emotions—sympathy and self-sacrifice. 
And there is still another factor. Who- 
ever committed the crime obviously 


without 
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say 
~ boy 


youth 
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forced the victim to reveal the hiding 
place of the valuables by torture. Ad- 
mitting that the boy could be guilty of 


that, it would not be conceivable that 
he would, after getting the valuables, 
at the broker over the head with a 
Chat was the act of a brute. 
“Objectively the is strong 


Psychologically it is 


Case 1S 
against the boy. j 
weak. And as yet psychology does not 
«9 down with jury. In 


other words, if the boy is innocent and 


the average 


- thing 
ometning 


saved, we must have 
in his favor. 

the absence of motive, and with 

the psychological evidence that the boy 

is innocent, [ believe we are justified 

roing over all the print traces again, 

is true that there is a positive iden- 

ation of the youth’s finger prints 

about the room, but we still lack proof 

he a tually 

may be hard to prove that the boy 

he ivory vase that was used 

bludgeon, but if he is guilty I think 


1 ” 
shown. 


‘ommitted the murder. 


‘here are only a few ridges on the 
—no patterns whatever,’ the fin- 
‘-print expert sai 
‘Perhaps we use poroscopy,” 
professor. 

he finger-print expert had 
this new science of identifi- 
the benefit of 

Ir ex lai ed, 


i¢ 


the theory of poroscopy 


by M. Edmond Locard, direc- 
i€ police laboratory at Lyons, 


‘9 
e ,enough, 


based on the 


41 
Ul 


principle igs simp 
professor, “being 


are alike. Therefore, posi- 


proof may be adduced, as with fin- 


to the naked eye looks like a 
line ridge in the flesh appears as 
mountain range when enlarged 
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ciently, and the pores dot these ridges. 
Some of the craters are round, some 
elliptical, oval, square, rhomboid, tri- 
angular, and broken. Now, while on 
sach person’s hand there are all of these 
shapes, on no two hands are the com- 
Locard shows that 
world can have 


binations the same. 
no two persons in the 
the same combinations, 
and French juries have sent men to 
prison with than tl 
proof from sweat pores.” 

“But can we 
case?” the captain « 

“The little trace on the 
may give us actual proof. [ven though 
the marks on the ivory are too meager 


pore tor pore, 


more 


nothing 


apply it in this 
detectives asked. 


1 . 
nOW 


1VOry Vase 


to be called finger prints in the 
sense, having no pattern, they may be 


1 
true 


enlarged thirty to sixty diameters and 
give us something valuable,” the pro- 
fessor said. 

“Of 
and intricate for indexing, 
will be pos ible to file records of a 
man’s which number millions. 
But the system has value in checking up 


course, the system is too new 


anA t+ naver 
and it nevel 


pores, 
suspects. In other words, while we 
cannot take the mic 
the vase and go out and pick 
man who handled it, we can 
whether, for instance, young 
Lewis touched the instrument of death, 
because if there is no rid | 
of the same combination as the vase 
prints, the proof is absolute that 
not wield it.” 

The department expert produced bot! 
the photographs of the 
ivory and the vase itself. 
fessor examined th 


roscopic pore ~j 
ascertall 
San 
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ge on his hanc 


> GICs 


tracing on tl 


The 
vase 
noting the spot where the lam 
revealed the minute tracings 

“We should had this 
the professor said. “Those marks 
mean a significant development in 

man who handled the vz 


nave 


case, The 
wore gloves.” 
“Wore | Milburn 


and his captain exclaimed together. 
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gloves!” Detective 
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“He did,” the professor declared. 
“And since the youth wore no gloves, 
as we know from the many finger 
prints he left behind, he did not handle 
the vase and beat the broker with it. 
Poroscopy will not be necessary to es- 
tablish his innocence, but it may help 
us find the guilty man.” 

“How is that?” Milburn asked. 
the murderer wore gloves 4 

“See this peculiar little spot?’ the 
professor asked. “It shows where the 
finger tip of one of the gloves was 
split.” 


“Tf 


IV. 

Crayson had been held at headquar- 
ters by Detective Milburn’s orders, for 
it had been the intention of Milburn to 
Lewis with Crayson 
again, and possibly get Crayson to ad- 
mit he was not certain it was Sam he 
had seen running away from the Trem- 
mer residence. 

And now as all moved into a larger 
room for the demonstration, Crayson 
went along, showing much interest. He 
knew that they could get nothing on 
him! llad he not arranged everything 
well, protected himself against every 


confront Sam 


emergency ¢ 


Crayson even felt he should flatter 
himself because of the gloves he had 
worn, He had purchased them in an 

establishment and 
had paid a big price for them. And he 
had disposed of them after the crime. 

So, when the 
ples of sweat pores to demonstrate the 
new rayson obliged with Mil- 
burn and the others. And then he sat 
back and pretended that he did not 
think much of this high-brow scheme, 
which he did not. 

Che headquarters expert and the pro- 
made and prepared to 
them on a screen greatly en- 
larged. The lights in the room were 
snapped out. 


obscure mercantile 


professor wanted sam- 


system, ¢ 


fessor slides 


throw 
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On the screen was thrown, with the 
enlarging lantern, the ridge that had 
been found on the ivory vase. The 
forty-diameter enlargement revealed 
the distinct formation of four parallel 
ridges, each containing a long chain of 
pores, which stood out on the screen 
like craters, as the professor had said. 

“Now we will note the difference be- 
tween these and the impressions taken 
from the finger of one of you men,” 
the professor said. 

He picked up the nearest slide and 
slipped it into the lantern. Now there 
were two rows of ridges and craters 
And a gasp came 
room. For there 
two rows of 


before their eyes. 
from those in the 
was no difference—the 
craters were alike. 

The professor uttered an exclama- 
tion. Detective Milburn snapped on the 
lights. 

“Whose slide was that?” he cried. 

The headquarters expert glanced at 
the number in the corner of the slide. 

“Crayson’s,” he answered. 
Milburn cried. 
Crayson is the man who happened to 
Tremmer place and heard a 
the man who says he saw 
running away from the 
you killed 
‘, did you, Crayson ?” 


“Cravson !” “So! 


pass the 
row. He is 
Sam Lewis 
place. Crayson, eh? So 
Tremme 

“It’s a 
“You're just tryin’ to hang it on me to 


the brother of the girl you’re stuck 


plant!’ Crayson © cried. 


Save 
1 


on! Them—them things on the screen 


mean anything——” 
in,’ said the professor, 
handled tha vase. 


} 


ivory 
They mean that 


you have been betrayed 


+1 


by a tiny split in one of the tingers of 


I—I paid big money for them 
he said. 

And then he gave a cry and sprang to 
his feet. Milburn had snapped hand- 
cuffs on him, and in the distance Cray- 
son saw a vision of the electric chair. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ETECTIVE THORN, employed on the Bromwold case, is convinced the aged lawyer met his death 
at the instigation of a powerful band of criminals, known as The Secret Seven. He has reason 
to think Aubert Catherton is the agent of the band and could explain Alexius Bromwold’s death. 
Catherton appropriates the keys to the lawyer's safe in the Howard Building, which is burned to the 
ground before Thorn can examine Bromwold’s papers. The murdered man’s daughter, Alexine Brom- 
wold, divulges her forced engagement to Catherton and tells Thorn her younger sister's life is in 
danger if she refuses to marry Compton. Thorn is advised by Devis, the acting commissioner, to 
drop the case, and later is dishonorably dismissed from the foree. Coulin, his friend and assistant, 
receives the same punishment. Thorn in desperation carries his case against The Secret Seven to 
the secret service at Washington, but is curtly dismissed. As a final effort he decides to enlist the 
services of the great John J. Myron, head of the celebrated Myron Detective Agency at Indianapolis. 
On his return trip to New York he changes his berth for the drawing-room, and the man who takes 
his reservation in lower No. 12, is shot to death in the night. He changes clothes with the dead 
man and enters New York as Edward Ames, whose home he learns is at Richmond Hill, With 
Coulin, he sets out for the Ames home, where he is set upon by three men of The Secret Seven and 
is about to be murdered, when Coulin effects his rescue. Together they escape in the Ames car and 
get as far as Altoona by train, having destroyed the car at New Brunswick. Here the police are on 
their trail, but “Chick’’ O'Meara, a railroad detective, and a friend of Coulin, gives them a hand 
and they are safely locked in a box car, bound for Indianapolis. 


CHAPTER XIV. “Tet me speak to him,” demanded 
MYRON’S ULTIMATUM horn. - 


‘Here’s one of them now. let 





EXT evening the night man 

at Myron’s Detective Agency, Thorn took the telephone. “Colonel 
in the city of Indianapolis, Myron?” 

was considerably _ startled. “Yes,” was the curt answer. “Who 





[wo strangers in tattered clothing con- js this?’ 
f 


ronted him and demanded an audience “Colonel, do you remember a man 
’ ith his chief. ra you called J. T., who used to be on 
. “Not here nights,” said the assistant. the New York force and was a good 
Come to-morrow. friend of yours? Do you remember 
Thorn ‘advanced seriously. ‘“Sup- writing a letter to J. T.’s son when the 
se I tell you we are apt never to get father died? You said in that letter, 
here, once we leave your place?” ‘When J. T. got the evidence in the 
asked. “We’ve got to see him, and, Blackmore case he did the work that 
lieve », it’s important. Tell him afterward made me famous, and any- 
of » men is the son of an old ii I can do for J. T. or his son will 

be done cheerfully?” 
After much persuasion the night “Do you mean Jimmy Thorn?” was 

reluctantly called Colonel John J. the surprised inquiry. : 

yron’s residence and got the elderly “Ves, and I’m his son. I’ve come 

» 


1 


‘ntleman to the telephone. to answer that letter. 

“Chief,” he said, “there’s two men “Come on out to the house, boy,” 
here that say they have something big said Myron cordially. Thorn’s knowl- 
for you and want you to come down’ edge of the letter had convinced the 
to-night. Anything doing?” colonel of his identity. 








“Colonel Myron, we don’t dare! The 
case is as big as that. We don’t dare 
to walk the streets after all the trouble 
we've had getting here, and our last 
money went to pay the taxi driver who 
brought us to your office.” 

“l’ll be down, then,” announced 
Myron in puzzled tones. ‘Let me talk 
to my man.” 

The night man, after a brief conver- 
sation with his chief, conducted Thorn 
and Coulin to an inner office and 
switched on the lights. ‘“‘He’ll be here 
in about fifteen minutes,” he 
“Make yourselves comfortable.” 

The brief wait was soon ended. 
door of the private office was pushed 
open vigorously, and Myron appeared, 
accompanied by an assistant. The colo- 
nel, a stocky, erect man with smooth- 
shaven countenance and a quick temper, 
let his eyes travel over the scarecrow 
figures who awaited him, then extended 
his hand to Franklin Thorn with cer- 
tainty. 

“How do you do, Frank? 
haven't you! 


report ted. 


The 


94 "pat 
he greete 


“Got the old man’s eyes 
me | read you 
suicide a few days 

“To tell the truth, I w 
but here I am.” 

“Survived both deaths, eh?” 

Myron now turned to Coulin, a puz- 
zled frown on his 
ently, with an amused 
tended his hand. 

“How old-timer,” he said. “I 
make you now. isn’t it? You 
used to be at Grand Central Station. 
Introduced yourself to me 


Seems to committed 


as murdered, 


countenance. Pres- 


+1 
smile, 


do, 
Coulin, 
one night 


>), 


when I was passing through? 
Coulin grinned in delight. “You got 
me, itted. “J 


admit didn’t 


colonel,” he 
think you’d remember.” 

Smiling triumphantly, Colonel Myron 
d himself in a swivel chair before 
a closed desk. He spun faced 
them, and leaned backward, squinting 
at the ceiling. His muscular, bunchy 
body curled itself up like an interested 


seal 


about, 
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schoolboy’s. He clasped a knee with 
his hands and rocked to and fro, wait- 
ing. His assistant nodded to Thorn to 
begin. 

“Are you ready?” asked Thorn. 
nodded. “Shoot, as you 
youngsters say. First, lemme introduce 
my office boy, Carroll Britt. I’m teach- 
ing him. the business.” 

With a nod to the smiling Britt, who 
was by. no means an unknown figure 
in the police world, Thorn began his 
tale. From Bromwold’s death to 
O’Meara’s rescue, Thorn told the story 
as it happened, while Myron rocked 
himself ever more rapidly, and while 
jaw dropped in amazement. 
When Thorn finished, Myron 
quickly : 

“You think I ought to go over Hal- 
loway’s head to the president or the 
attorney general ?” 


“Tt’s the only thing to do.” 


Myron 


TD 344? 
pritts 


‘. 
Spo CS 


Myron nodded and turned to Reddy. 
“You were let out for talking?’ he 
asked. “What did you say?” 


“T said it was a shame to put the 
skids under the best man on the force 
because—well, because he got his nose 
in a beehive there wasn’t any 
signposts out to warn him.” 

“Do you take any stock in this idea?” 

“T got to,” answered Reddy. 

Myron turned to Britt. “Send a tel- 
egram to Lanahan in the New York 
office, and tell him to come to head 
quarters at once. He should arrive to- 
morrow afternoon.” And now Myro1 
smiled. “You boys come home with 
me,” he invited. “Your troubles ar¢ 
over for a while.” 

Next afternoon, Thorn and Coulin 


when 


accompanied by two operatives from 
the went again to its head- 
quarters. The which 
them differed greatly from that of 
night Now the desks which 
had been deserted were all occupied, 
and there was as steady a click of type- 
writers and as feverish a hum of 


agency, 


scene greeted 


al 


before. 

















voices as might be heard in the offices 
of a large wholesale house. The young 
men were conducted directly to My- 
ron’s office. 

While they were in the midst of a 
general conversation Myron’s telephone 
signal sounded. 

“Hlello?’ answered the _ colonel, 
“All right. Tell him to come on in.” 

The colonel moved to a corner of 
the room. Myron was a genius at ar- 
ranging unexpected effects designed to 
put another at a disadvantage during 
important conversations. When the 
door of the office opened Lanahan, of 
Myron’s New York office, entered. As 
he recognized Thorn his jaw dropped, 
and for a moment little pallid spots ap- 
peared in his cheeks. “Thorn!” he ex- 
claimed. “My word, man!” 

“Yes, it’s Thorn,” grumbled Myron 
from his corner. ‘‘What do you know 
about him?” 

regen turned to his superior with 
a shrug of his shoulders and an ex- 
pression of frank puzzlement. 

hief,” he protested, “this surprise 
right, and I know you'll back 
me, so tell me where we stand.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Are we—are we to be for him?” 
asked the New York man in wondering 


is all 





“For who?” 


“For Thorn and the men_ behind 

men?” 
you know what I mean, if 
The men who are buck- 

Seven.” 

‘Then there is a 
know of it? I knew 


\' hy didn’t J hear of 


here. 
Secret 


Thorn is 
ing The 
Secret Seven, and 
you would. 
it before this?” 


Lanahan made a desperate move- 

Chief, are you for or against 

Tell me where I stand. Is Thorn 

part of it, after all? I’m up in the 
air.” 

“Where do I usually stand on these 

cases? I’m against it. Thorn has 
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evaded it, to come to me with the story 
of what is going on in New York. If 
you knew of it, why didn’t you tell 
me before?” 

Lanahan dropped into a_ chair. 
“Colonel, I’ve received letters from you 
that seemed to tell me to acknowledge 
them. I thought Thorn was with them 
some way until I read of his dismissal 
and death, and then I realized he must 
have been against them. I thought 
maybe some big combination had been 
formed and was backing him, I’m all 
mixed. What’s happened ?” 

When it was made clear to Lanahan 
that Thorn was an enemy of The Secret 
Seven and that his superior knew noth- 
ing about the the New York 
man launched into an agitated recital 
of his dealings with it. His wife and 
child had been threatened unless he 
bowed to its will. He had conformed 
outwardly, but in had been 
gathering evidence to forward to My- 
ron. Then letters had arrived from 
headquart authentic stationery 
and with authentic signatures and 
ation marks, ordering him to 

hands off. As he had found 
the affair had concluded his 
office was under sway of the so- 
ciety, too. , 

Myron thundered angrily at this. 
“You must have known I wouldn't give 


” 


society, 


secret 


ers on 


identifi 

keep his 
: 1 

oO big, ne 


home 


in to such bullying. 

d Lanahan simply, 
and your two 
could reach 





“Colonel,” 
your wife till alive 
boys are alive. ] 
you in some way if they were 
this far West. I knew they’d gotten 
Devis and Halloway, why not you? 
That is, I knew either giving 
in or were handling your fight on them 
direct from here. I tell you, chief, 
this affair is big enough to knock any 
man cold.” 

Myron 


snew they 


working 


you were 


gasped. “You thought they 


eT) 


could reach me? 
“T did. 


Thorn went agai 


And when you tell me that 
nst them alone I mar- 
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vel that he’s alive. I thought certainly authentic passport. He was a student 

the affair was political in some way then, and seems to have been selected 

and that an opposition body was back- by them as agent. They have made 

ing him. As for reaching 1 him rich, and the story goes they com- 

they’ve reached everybody. Il you pelled him to do the work by remoy 

the truth. It was bad enough for the ing two of his fingers and ising 

last two months, with their r to take off more unless he ob 

growing in secret every day, but from ders.” 

the night of Bromwold’s poisoning Myron frowned. 

they’ve almost come out in the open. be made to tell wh: 

They’ve got every official of prominence so that a real investigation could | 
1» 

ernment has practically ged hand anahan nodded, turning the 

They have been buildin; ‘i rat his hands toward Myron in 

zation for years ignati 

dares to move and a man know well, if you wat 

whom to trust.” But, colonel, a move against 


There was a long pause before My- Seven will practically 


ron answered. declaration of 
“Well, how can we go about getting power I have encou 
t 


ry. You would have all society 


e be! 


1 


he demande I] 
> weak spot?” you, and no man would dat 


Lanahan made no attempt to . 
concern. “I don’t know,” he replied. Myron’s eyes glowed. 
“They seer o have all st dinate when your wife married you, 

rainst ir er] in a your work, didn’t she?” 
conspiracy. nake het wae ag 
impossible to reach. Ju | mine. So do my 
terday, for example, ewspaper if it means wa en wat 
Seer wot wh to ee ; ' ey aa 
tried to rush hi 
so that 1 ] 
the Seven. 
happened ? 

t Side ri 

ion 
vapers from reachi 
while the mob 


somebody bought 
off. That’s h 


nothing more than ; lan wh ume “She isn’t Miss Bromwold any 
from France ten years ago with a ,’ announced Lanahan. “She mar- 
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ried Catherton yesterday, and the sis- 
ter has joined her.” 

The others exclaimed incredulously. 

“Here it is in last night’s paper,” 
went on Lanahan. 

He read an item which described a 
quiet ceremony and which said that the 
bride and groom had gone from the 
church to the groom’s home on Long 
Island. Randolph Melville and Miss 
Claribel Bromwold had been the only 
witnesses. Thorn heard this with ag- 
ony. Alexine’s last secret had evidently 
been discovered. She had been com- 
pelled to marry to protect her sister, 
and there was no knowing how des- 
perate she must be, how lonely. 

Myron spoke in worried _ tones. 
“That complicates matters,’ he said. 
“T wonder if she'll still testify against 
him?” 

“I’m certain of it,” declared Thorn. 

“We'd better find out first,” replied 
Myron, ‘We'd better get a man inside 
there to talk to her before we try to 
nab him. We’ll need somebody to pro- 
tect her, anyhow, because he won’t give 
up without a fight.” 

“T’ll go,” volunteered Thorn. 

“No, no,” Myron contradicted with 
a kindly light in his eyes. “It won't 
be safe for you to go back East.” 

“But she’ll never trust anybody else,” 

sued the young man. “She’d be 
afraid it was some scheme of theirs. 

was hard enough to get her to talk 


“There’s something in that,” replied 
Myron, weakening. “Anyhow, Thorn, 
how would you ever get to her? They’d 
know you in a minute.” 

“Second-story work,” replied Thorn. 
‘IT think I could burglar my way in 
after looking the place over.” 

“Not now,” objected  Lanahan. 
“Since the night you got in his apart- 
ment I hear he always has five or six 
bodyguards around. And his servants 
are a picked lot. The Seven don’t want 
to lose him, you know.” 


“How about that?” asked Myron. 
“You must see you'd be taking an awful 
chance to try it.” 

“No worse than I’ve taken before,” 
replied Thorn. “And there’s another 
possibility.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” began Thorn  diffidently, 
“I’ve always had a theory that, once in 
a lifetime, a man could disguise him- 
self, or else, if not that, just change 
his appearance enough to fool even a 
sharp enemy.” 

“Impossible!” cried Myron. 

“Hawkshaw stuff!’ moaned Reddy. 
“Books have m 

“Not against that crew,” added Lan 
ahan. 

“You don’t 


, 


understand,” urged 
Thorn, smiling. “What I mean is this: 
Men run to types. Suppose I find 
somebody that’s about my build and 
looks a little bit like me, but that wears 
his clothes differently and carries him- 
self differently, and I imitate him. 
Suppose he’s a man that belongs to 
their crowd, but one they don’t see 
often. Do you mean to say I couldn’t 
take his place long enough to get in 
and see Miss Alexine? Why, only one 
or two men might notice me, and they 
wouldn’t be looking for Franklin Thorn. 
They probably wouldn’t pay attention 
to me at all.” 

‘And then again,” growled My 
“they probably would.” 

“All I mean,” retorted Thorn, “i 
that, given the opportunity, it 
could be done. there’s no 
harm in smuggling me back East and 
around. As | 
man to talk to 
There might be 
broad 


ron, 


right 
Anyhow, 


letting me have a look 
said I’m the 
her if anybody does. 
me to see her i 


before, 


some way for 


} 

l 
} 
i 


daylight, in a train or out in her car. 
Let’s go over and reconnoiter.” 

“If he goes, I go, too,” announced 
Reddy. 

In the end Myron reluctantly con- 
sented, and Coulin and Thorn were 
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smuggled East, making the last lap 
of their journey in a touring car. 


One day, a month later, Thorn lay 
alone in a thicket on Long Island. He 
was equipped with a pair of field 
glasses and condensed provisions for 
twenty-four hours. His glasses were 
focused on the imposing facade of 
Aubert Catherton’s house. 

During the reconnoissance the detec- 
tives had found that they had under- 
rated their diffic Catherton or 
the Seven seemed to have learned of 
some such attempt as Myron planned. 
The Long Island estate was so heavily 
guarded that it was dangerous to ven- 
ture within its boundarie \ score of 
men were constantly scattered abou 
the grounds, apparently employed as 
landscape gardeners, but in reality act- 
ing as guards. An aéroplane, main- 
tained on a private field, periodically 
circled above the place. In addition, 
Alexine Bromwold had disappeared. 
No one had seen her since the day of 
Lanahan, 


ities. 


her wedding, according to 
and it was by no means certain that she 
was in the Long Island home, aithough 
that seemed the most probable location 
for her. If she was there, however, she 
must be a prisoner, since she never put 
in an appearance. 

Consequently, Myron’s objections to 
Thorn’s hazardous sugge 
lrawn reluctantly. 


stions had been 


™ 
The young 


with¢ 7 g 


man’s duty now was to observe Cather- 


ton’s home and get inside in any way 
he thought practicable. He was to find 
\lexine, if possible, and then commu- 
nicate with the agency operatives. In 
quick action lay the only salvation of 
the Seven’s enemies. The girl must be 
found, interviewed, and removed from 
Catherton’s home at the same time that 
Catherton was taken into custody, to 
gether with such evidence as might be 
found in his effects and papers. Myron 
and his agents could not make an open 
move of any kind until assured of so 


1 
i 
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much success. The Secret Seven’s 
weak spot must be pierced and a severe 
wound inflicted before that omnipotent 
organization was awakened to its dan- 
ger. 

Thorn and Coulin had set 
Reddy had his own scheme. [| 
tending to be disgruntled because of 
his dismissal from the New York police 
force he thought he might work his 
way into Catherton’s confidence. No 
one could be certain that Coulin had 
joined Thorn in his escape to the West, 
and even if this suspicion should arise 
he could announce that Thorn had 
serted him and that he was tired of 
fighting the big organization. Accord- 
ingly, it had been planned that Reddy 
should do what he could, and, if suc- 
cessful in getting inside the Seven’s 
fenses, should arrange for Thorne to 
reach Alexine. 

Upon the day in question Thorn was 
in a fury because he had spent 


separated. 
Sy pre- 


ia 


1 
(ie- 


weeks in watching Catherton’s 
and was still as far as ever from 
able to help the girl. The suri 
country was full of Myron’s 
The colonel himself was in W: 
ton, awaiting the word that would s« 
him into national 
to the White House itself, if nec 
Lanahan was in New York, prepar 
to pounce on various minor instru 
ments of the Seven, whom he had dis- 


ofices 


various 


covered while engaged in his pers 


Qe » 
CVC! 


campaign against the 
Myron’s chief aid, was in a sn 
not far away, 
before calling his 
the Catherton ¢ 
Thorn must get 
At any 


awaiting word or signal 
men together to raid 
state. 

house at 
Seven was 


rative 


inside the 
moment the 


to learn of the force of op 
» neighborhood, in spite of the f: 
1e men were distributed as _ skill- 
Reddy, who had not 


T 
J 


as possible. 
been heard from, must have failed. 
two weeks no advantage had _ been 


gained. It was timeé to close in and 


} 
ll 
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chance everything on his ability to meet 
whatever situation might arise. To- 
night, instead of abandoning his post 
under cover of darkness, he would 
crawl toward the house and attempt to 
make an entrance. It was a large place, 
and there must be some _ opening 
through which he might force his way 
undetected. Once inside, he might eas- 
ily remain hidden until he had explored 
it thoroughly. 

Toward evening his plan was 
changed. A man left the house by the 
front entrance and stood at the edge 
of the drive, where the broad flight of 
steps went down, waiting for a motor 
car. A valise made it clear that his 
lestination was the railroad station. 
Thorn, centering his field glasses, ex- 
claimed aloud in a wild thrill of excite- 
ment. The departing guest was a no- 
torlous gunman and gang member, 
known as “Denver” Kelly. Thorn knew 
him well. 

{le himself resembled Kelly in build, 


he reflected, and Kelly could leave or 


‘+ the house at will. If Thorn could 
hange places with the gunman he 
would have the same privilege. Here, 
was his opportunity to use a 
disguise, the opportunity which might 
lifetime. Thorn 

ld his theory on this subject for 
long time. He was sure he could 
Kelly, if he could secure 
He knew the gun- 

life, mannerisms, and mentality. 
riainly it would be worth trying, but 

t find out first the extent of 
association with the household. 
man had only been inside once 
ice, there would be little difficulty. 
household, 
) short that he must 
fall back on the desperate expedient 
of second-story work, 

lle began to move carefully from his 
hiding place. Following a small depres- 
sion, a wooded gully, he approached the 
limits of the estate. Near the outer 


he saw, 


only once in a 


rsonate 


essary props. 


he were a member of the 


horn’s time was 
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wall, he crouched beneath a tangle of 
weeds and last year’s vines, with an eye 
on his watch. It was near six o’clock, 
and he knew the landscape men would 
be walking about now on a final tour 
of inspection. It was not long before 
one of them came within hearing, fol- 
lowing the inside of the wall. Thorn 
heard the man grunt as he leaped across 
the gully and heard his footsteps re- 
cede in the distance. Directly after- 
ward came a droning whir from over- 
head as the “pet” aéroplane made its 
final trip for the day. Thorn lay quiet 
until the machine was out of hearing, 
and then, on hands and knees, crawled 
down the gully and through a large 
drain which passed beneath the wall and 
brought him to the roadside. 

A glance in both directions assured 
hin that no one was watching from the 
wall. Accordingly, as he knew that the 
usual habits of the guards at this time 
of day brought them close in about the 
house, he crossed the road and struck 
off along a lane which led through the 
grounds opposite. Leaving his equip- 
ment in an outlying shed, which he had 
adopted as a temporary headquarters, 
he hurried on through the growing dark 
of an early-spring night to the railway 
line. He avoided the station nearest 
Catherton’s home, as he had_ been 
warned that a a chauffeur in 
the financier’s employ was constantly 
about the platform, scanning all who 
arrived 

Walking 
Thorn crossed the tracks below 
smali station, and waited until a 
train arrived. He 
express and baggage car from t 
wrong side, exhibiting to the man in 
charge a badge which identified him as 
a railroad detective, a temporary posi- 
tion which Myron had secured for him. 
He left the train in Brooklyn, and 
crossed to New York in a taxicab. 

Not without misgiving did he view 
the glowing lights and towering sky 


é 


groom or 


and departed. 

two miles along the road, 
another 
local 
the 


he 


climbed aboard 
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line of the city as he traversed Brook- 
lyn Bridge. He was entering forbidden 
ground. Here policeman 
against him, as well as a majority of 
the criminal element. He was wanted 
for impersonating an officer, and, he 


1 Lanahan, would be 


every 


7 


Was 


; ; 
had learned from 

13,°e4 pd 47 T 
complicity in tne i 
should he 


- oat 1 
he was. proscribed. 


acc sed of 
[sland 
In gangland 


dozen guns were “ 


ong 
killings be arrested. 
aes 

for him 

off old scores, and in addition a 

had 


, > ‘ 
deaa 01 


ecretly been offered for | 
1: a 

alive, which meant 

the lowest crook would be g 

? 

! 


him up, if possible, or would be privi- 
h 
al 


leged to oot nim. 


‘ther, 1f taken by the 


tand alone. No word coul 
ent to Myron, nor could a hint 1 


activities under 
inan to aid I] 
° Myron mus 


her man in his p 


had 


town, 


Thorn 


| , 
hin Ly Uy 
, 


sing the car, he made his 


Then, dismi 
way rapidly as might be to the swarm- 
ing streets of gangland above Chatham 


Square and below Fourteenth Street. 
He moved along shiftlessly with the 
shuffling flood of pedestrians until he 
recognized a minor light of “Denver” 
Kelly’ k 
lipped youngster walking directly ahead. 

rhorn ‘| 
and spoke in a husky whisper fr 
corner of his mouth: 

“Say, buddy, know a bird 
Denver Kelly ?’ 

“Naw!” 


Day, 


gang in a puffy-cheeked, thi 


immediately drew 


grunted the other. 
whined Thorn, button! 
“= you 


his man, “don’t stall me 
I’m only old ‘Spider’ Greaves. 
lammed out of Joliet.” 

The youth turned, great re 
his eyes, for Spider Greaves h 
a figure in his day, before an il 

a safe in Illinoi 
proved his undoing. 

“Whatcher want?” he 


find Denver, if 


” 


asked. 
“Jus’ want to 
town. He 
“T remember 


’members m 
you, That 
never seen you, but I heard every! 
talk about you when I was a kid. 
say, he’s back in ‘Gat’ Brown’ 

Mike. I left there j: 
vy Gat Brown’s, Spide 
blinked Thorn, 
although he knew both the owner 
the resort mentioned. 


wo blocks up, next to 


too. 


F pn ees 

ing tor big 

D’you kno 
ai me, 


New man t’ 


and 


ner. 
“Where the o 
“Yeah! Yea 


drink ?” 


K 


Palace 


“Sure! 
better 


Denver. 


; : Pe 
for him. S’long, kid. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

MADE OVER, 
[ a shrieking block of ancient build 

ings was the riotous cubicle known 
A dim light marked 
and 1 ; 
rced the tattered shade which 


it Brown’ 


as 
its narrow sundry 


of this ; 


door Way, rays 
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covered its plate-glass front. Above 
it bleared windows glowed sullenly, 
appeared and disappeared, and 
shrilled or mumbled like the 
of those who live in deliriun 
floor, like hundreds of others in 
and con- 
ntrance, as be- 
shifted the 
followed the easy 
re was no life, only a vague, bat- 
chaos, for this was a land without 
nment, where law and order were 
arded in favor of individual effort. 
Franklin Thorn slouched in his turn 
through the swinging doors and found 
himself in a dirty barroe » every 
inch of battered furniture was occu- 
by dull-featured men. They were 
» deep at the bar and packed close 
the four circular tables which 

» the balance of the 
ine. and bar were slopped with 
ais ssly handled drinks, and the 
slcohed was ‘heavy, for 
not then arrived. 
nver Kelly was 
horn made his way directly to the 
rear, his path marked 
silences wherever he 


h ] 
neads 


4+ 4 j ~1 
street, opened closed 


me re a ae 
lv. Before that 


thers, 


: . ae | 
lore tne otn rusting 


throng who way. 


ym where 


floor space. 
od r 
prohibition 
not in the room, 
ion in the 
picious 
Nevertheless, he was not hin- 
when he had passed from 
‘ently forgotten. 
tition was a pa sage 

through the bui 
he rear, 
on through an ar 
human hive 
To the left of the 


Br 7 ye a1] 
rowns Was a small 


and 


PD 
e- 


whence one could pass 
eaway beneath another 
to another crowded street. 
passage in Gat 
room inclosed by 
flimsy walls which Thorn 

the headquarters of “Big 
Levin, the head of Denver 
gang. There, most probably, 
Denvi r was in waiting for his chief. 
Farther on to the left was a huge stack 
ed even higher than 
the dingy walls ay the little room. Op- 
posite these was a ~ filthy washroom, 
where a cracked bowl and a dripping 


S1x-1o0ot, 


knew 


Mike” 


Kelly’s 


was 


of beer cases, pil 


faucet invited Brown’s patrons to in- 
dulge in occasional ablutions. 

Thorn and 
moistened his fingers delicately. As he 
was drying them upon the brown, limp 


1 ° . id saab 
towel provided for that purpose 


stopped at this bowl 


he saw 
the sw 


far enough to admit a head. 


door in the partition open 
Thorn left 


‘inging 


the towel and departed from the build- 
Glancing bac 


( 
1 
i 


1 
.- 


ing by a rear door. : 
from the darkness outside, he saw the 
head disappear as its atished 
of the bearded stranger’s harmlessnes 
returned to conversation in the room. 
Instantly Thorn turned back and en- 
tered the passage. In a small 
the rear of the beer cases he had 
ticed the headquarters of Gat 
infrequent porter. There were 
worn brooms, a dust pan, and a barrel 
of sweepings. Thorn lost no time in 
mounting upon the barrel and reaching 
above him to the edges of a bar of 
angle which had been 
brace the sagged ceiling. Lifting him- 
self by means, Thorn 
body onto the beer cases. They rocke 
slightly under his weiatt, but, a 
bore full bottles, 
his movements to accord with 
of noise from the fron h 
himself forward until he was 
directly above ion about Mike 
Levin’s headquarter 
He lay for some time while the little 
room below was silent. He dared not 
peer over the edge, for should he be 
discovered he would never leave that 
swarming den alive. He was beginning 
to wonder if the room w pied at 
all, and was fretting at the uncertainty 
of his position, when the door of the 
headquarters squeaked and 
allowed to swing shut with a tht 
fello, Mike!” greeted some 
“Hello!” was the win answer. 
There was silence as Big Mike Levin 
seated himself and received a drink 
from a hurrying waiter. Finally the 
gang leader spoke again: 


owner, 


space a 

no- 
’ 

Bre wns 


two 


iron placed to 


this swung his 


upheld him. 
room, 


the partit 


is occu 


then 


one, 
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“Just back from Long Island, eh?” 

Thorn’s heart leaped joyfully as the 
other man grunted in the affirmative. 

“Well,” declared Levin, “I got some 
news for you. You're goin’ back there 
again,” 

“That so?” 

“You've done two good jobs fer him, 
see, and it puts you in solid. Who've 
you been seein’ down there, anyway ?” 

“Ah,” answered Denver, “just a 
mush with side whiskers that calls him- 
self Norris. He gives me a pain.” 

“Well,” replied Levin with a chuckle, 
“you'll git a pain right to-morrow night, 
because you'll talk to the big boy him- 
self ’n’ when he looks you over you'll 
say it hurts.” 

“D’you mean [ get knocked down 
to the original old man Mazuma?” 

“That’s it. He tried to have ’em 
hold you there to-night, but you'd gone. 
So now he says you can stay here, but 
up sure on the seven-forty- 
five to-morrow evening.” 

“I’m willin’ if he is,” agreed Denver. 

There was another silence. Thorn 
could scarcely believe in his good for- 
tune. 


’ 
to snow 


Not only was Denver Kelly ex- 
pected at Catherton’s place, but Cath- 
erton had not with him before. 
It was marvelous luck. If he could 
himself as Kelly, he could not 
only get inside, but was certain to have 
the freedom of the house for a time. 

“He'll tell you what he wants when 
you get there,” stated Levin. “Come 
around here about six to-morrow night 
and I'll have money for you. 
And say, you don’t meet his car at the 
station more. You go straight 
down that street opposite the station 
to the first corner and wait.” 

“T get you,” replied Kelly. 
you got a new 
manded Levin. 

“Tes? 
swered Kelly. 

“Good! Wear that and get a new 
hat. This is a kind of a dress-up job 


dealt 


pass 


some 
any 


‘Have suit?” 


goin’ to get one 
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you get. He was particular about the 
new clothes.” 

“T’m partic’ler about ’em meself,” 
averred Kelly pridefully. 

“T told him you was a swell dresser,” 
was the rejoinder, “and he says, ‘Good! 
Tell him there’s a fortune in it for 
him.’ ” 

Here Kelly was dismissed and pro- 
ceeded to the outer room, where he 
joined the men who were drinking. 
Soon the place was rocking to heavy 
roars of laughter, for Denver Kelly was 
something of a wit, and his replies to 
the numerous sallies of his fellows were 
barbed and vigorous. Under cover of 
this confusion Thorn gradually worked 
himself down from his precarious perch, 
and, when the passage below’ was 
empty, made his way to the yard and 
disappeared. 

His plan of action was fixed in his 
mind now, and he enamored 
of it that he almost forgot his danger 
as he hurried to put it into execution. 
First, he went to a certain drug store 
of evil repute where, with little trouble, 
he secured a hypodermic needle and a 
small tube of morphine tablets. With 
these in his pocket, he boarded a sur- 
face car and went to the address on 
Seventh Avenue where Bromwold’s 
bodyguard, Deppe, could be found. 
Deppe could aid Thorn with no danger 
of making the Seven aware of Myron’s 
interest in the case. The man was out, 
but he returned within an hour and 
pronounced himself willing to help 
Thorn in any way he could. Deppe 
had become much attached to Brom- 
wold, and felt himself bound to avenge 
his employer’s death. In addition, he 
had a to settle with the Seven 
for an attempt to terrify him which 
had the same nature as that 


was So 


score 


been of 

gainst Thorn, only Deppe’s un- 

seen caller had not scorned to use vio- 
lence. 

Together the men returned to the 

East Side, where Thorn led the way 


made a 


> 
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to a carelessly kept tenement. Thorn, 
who knew gangland as he had once 
known headquarters, was aware that 
had 
participated in a raid on the building 
at one time, when several men 
nected with a gaming establishment on 
the second had been 
Relying upon his memory of that affair, 


unguarded 


this was Denver Kelly’s home. He 
con- 


floor captured. 
he proceeded through an 
rear entrance and up the stairs to a 
front the third floor. The 
door was not locked. Kelly carried his 
with him and had no fear of 
thieves. Thorn inspected the interior 
of the flash light, care- 
fully avoiding the street windows with 
its ray. A battered 
with | 


room on 
valuables 


room with a 


valise, together 
half a dozen lurid post cards ad- 
dressed to Ignatius Kelly, identified the 
tenant of the room. Thorn and Deppe 
moved off to the far end of the dark 

and settled down to wait for his 


\t half past two the gangster 
peared, much under the influence of 
r and solicitously carrying a card- 
together with 
As Kelly switched on 
light in his room and blinked stupidly 
about him, dropping his parcels, the 
men entered and swiitly overpowered 

Within a minute 
closed, and the astonished 
lying gagged and bound upon his bed, 


s 


AD- 
ap 


liqué 
board suit box 


hat bag. 


a paper 


+] 
tne 


him } 7 . 4 } 
Him, the Ggoor was 


owlishly regarding his captors. Thorn 
put his hypodermic needle into action, 
and Kelly rapidly passed into a heavy 
stupor, 
Now they were compelled to settle 
selves for another long period un- 
rare moment arrived, at half 
after four in the morning, when the 
street was deserted. Dx ppe went away 
short time, returning with an 
ill-favored motor car. Kelly was car- 
ried downstairs, deposited in the mo- 
tor with his new suit and hat, and was 
removed to another rooming house in 
a quiet district far out in the Bronx. 


ti the 


for a 


Here Deppe was well known, and the 
gangman was placed in bed. The whole 
affair appeared to the driver and the 
3ronx landlady as the rescue of a dope 
fiend from an opium den. 

At eight in the morning Deppe began 
making various excursions into the city. 
He returned first with a barber, a per- 
sonal friend. Thorn conducted this 
man to the room in which Kelly lay, 
still in heavy sleep, and indicated the 
gunman’s hair, which had been trimmed 
after the bowl-cut and 
fashion so popular among his kind. 


neck-shave 


“T want my hair cut exactly like his,” 
he announced. “I mean I want it to 
look just as his does now. Can you 
do it?” 

The barber laughed. 

“Sure!” he ‘nodded, studying the 
gangster’s head. “Do you want to look 
something like him?” 

“That’s the idea. Deppe told 
who I am,” and Thorn gave the other 
a discreet glimpse of his railroad badge. 

“T get you. His head’s wider 
yours. It’s lucky you let 
get so long, because I'll have to 
yours longer than his to look the , 
Say, how’ll you ever fix up your face 
and your eyes?” 

“Tl that 
busy.” 

When the barber had finished, Deppe 
pre sented two other men. One was a 
celebrated skin and beauty specialist 
and the other was Doctor Morrison, 
Bromwold’s old physician. Morrison 
introduced the skin specialist, who, in 
addition to dealing with ladies’ com- 
plexions, had made a name for himself 
as a facial surgeon during the war. 


you 


than 
your hair 


see to later. Let’s get 


Thorn again displayed the prostrate 
Kelly. 

“I want to look exactly like him by 
to-night. Is it possible?” 

The doctors examined both men. 

“T believe so,” proclaimed the spe- 
cialist, “after a litthe work. But 
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whether you'll ever look like yourself 
again is another thing.” 

“That don’t matter,” exulted Thorn. 

“T’ll make it as temporary as pos- 
sible, anyhow,” promised the surgeon. 

The doctors were busy until late in 
the afternoon. The gangman’s cheeks 
were covered with a purplish eruption, 
the result of hard drinking and vile 
living. This was counterfeited, tint by 
tint, upon Thorn’s countenance. The 
eczematous lumps were imitated by 
wax injections. Then, since Kelly’s 
ears were more prominent than 
Thorn’s, his lips thicker, and the base 
of his nose wider, these characteristics 
were imprted to the detective in a simi- 
lar way. Their eyes were not the same 
color, but this difficulty was overcome 
by Doctor Morrison, who put a drop 
of irritant in both of Thorn’s pupils, 
causing them to become so bloodshot 
that the original color was doubtful. 
This done, his eyebrows were shaped to 
correspond with Kelly’s, and his hair 
was dyed the proper color. 

At five o’clock the young man put 
on Kelly’s new clothes and surveyed 
himself in a mirror. The result was 
most surprising. Wearing Kelly’s col- 
lar and flaring tie, together with Kelly’s 
three-carat stickpin, the resemblance be- 
tween himself and the gangman was 
almost exact. When Thorn reflected 
that he knew Kelly’s history for several 
years back, together with his slouch, 
his manner of drooping his right shoul- 
der, and his mannerisms of speech, the 
detective could not but feel confident 
of the success of his impersonation. 

Kelly was blindfolded and awak- 
ened, and when threatened with death 
was quite easily terrified into giving 
details of his previous expeditions to 
Catherton’s place. Both trips had been 
made to receive instructions with re- 
gard to minor jobs of rough work, 
beatings, to be inflicted upon 
class victims of the Seven, such work 
as had been done in Deppe’s case. 


lower- 


With these details in mind, Thorn de- 
parted, leaving Doctor Morrison and 
Deppe in charge of the gunman. The 
doctor promised to keep the prisoner 
quiet for twenty-four hours, after 
which, if no word came, he was to be 
left drugged and blindfolded while both 
guards departed. 

At six o’clock Thorn arrived before 
Gat brown’s place. He hesitated a 
moment. The easy confidence which 
had been his a few moments before did 
not sustain him now. Danger was all 
about him, dogging his every step. One 
false move, one mistake, one aroused 
suspicion, and he would be lost. Here 
the crucial test of the plan on which 
he was risking everything would take 
place. Steeling his nerves, he threw 
himself into his rdle -and_ slouched 
through the swinging doors, dragging 
the battered grip lazily. 

He found he had overrated his diffi- 
culties. It was early in the evening, 
and only a bare half dozen of Levin's 
gang were in the gloomy, unlighted bar- 
room. These were all hunched morosely 
in their chairs, awaiting the brighten- 
ing stimulus of electricity to bring them 
to themselves, and there was no possible 
reason why they should refuse to accept 
so. exact a counterpart of Kelly. A 
few muttered hoarse greetings, to which 
Thorn replied with a nod and a husky 
word from the corner of his mouth. 
He was about to proceed to the rear 
when one of the bartenders signaled 
to him. Thorn approached the man. 

“All in, Denver?” he was asked. 

“Yes,” mumbued Thorn. ‘‘Got a 
cold.” 

“Take a drink.” 

Thorn accepted the liquor and tossed 
it down. 

“Good!” he praised. “Thanks.” 

The bartender slid an envelope over 
the bar, hiding it from the others in 
the place. Thorn, perceiving his intent, 
slipped it into a pocket. 

“From the old man,” whispered the 
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bartender. “He.can’t be here. He says 
to go right ahead and good luck.” 

With a nod, Thorn picked up the 
grip and swaggered out the door, 
Thanking Heaven for his good fortune, 
he hurried along, as he had often seen 
Denver Kelly hurry, in burly self-con- 
sciousness, with a defiant for all 
he met. His progress to the street-car 
line was most encouraging. Three men 
of the gang world met him and each 
passed with a grin and a cheerful call: 

“Hello, Denver!” 

Triumph and relief mingled were his 
main emotions as he reached the Sixth 
Avenue elevated road, on which he in- 
tended to ride uptown. And then came 
a moment of consternation such as he 
had never experienced in his life be- 
As he made his way toward the 
the elevated station he 
face to face with Big Mike Levin. Le- 
fore he could do more than realize the 
man’s identity, however, Levin had 
passed him, and another cheerful repe- 
tion of the greeting, ““Hello, Denver,” 
was ringing in his amazed ears. 

With a muttered reply, he 
on. Then came Levin’s voice, sharp 
and penetrating. 

“Say, Denver?” 

He turned about. 

“Huh?” he grunted. 

“Do you ’member 
meet the car?” 


“Sure!” answered Thorn contemptu- 


eye 


tore. 


stair to came 


walked 


about where to 


ously. 

“Right! So long.” 

Levin passed on his way. Thorn’s 
disguise had been effective on the street, 
in open daylight. His breath was ex- 
pelled in a mighty gasp as he realized 
what had happened and what a mighty 


augury of ultimate success lay in it. 
A moment later he was up the elevated 
Stairs and away. 

At seven-forty-five he dismounted 
from the Long Island train at Cather- 


ton’s stop. Following instructions, he 
swaggered across the platform and then 
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found his street. At the first corner, 
he hesitated. A handsome limousine 
appeared from the direction of the 
station almost immediately, and Thorn 
noted that it carried both a driver and 
a footman. It came to a stop before 
him, and the footman nodded to him 
in a friendly way. 

“Here we are again. Jump in!” 

“Sure, jump in!” echoed the chauf- 
feur, switching on an overhead light 
in the tonneau. 

Thorn actually did jump from sur- 
prise as he heard the chauffeur’ 
and, as soon as he had scrambled inside 
the car, he exceeded the instruction by 
collapsing on the rear seat in wonder. 
He could see the driver plainly now, 
was Reddy Coulin who sat at 


S voice, 


and it 
the wheel of the big machine as calmly 
as if he had been a chauffeur all his 
life. 

The footman attempted to close the 
door, but Thorn sprang up and pre 
vented him. 

‘Wait a minute!” he 
“Either of you got a match?” 


o . 
Che ] 


commanded. 


footman accommodated him, 
and Thorn, apparently leaning forward 
to reach it, contrived to 
strike the glass at Reddy’s ear. 
involuntarily glanced over his shoul- 
der, his eye met Thorn’s. The 


stumble and 


Reddy 


and his 
footman was looking ahead now, so 
wink broadly. It 
was Reddy’s turn to start with surprise. 

Thereafter the 
extinguished, and they departed, trav 
eling toward the very heart of 
Seven’s domain. Thorn hoped that his 
partner would be able to arrange a 
brief conversation, but evidently Coulin 
feared to attempt it, for he gave his 
friend no further attention throughout 
the trip. After following a carefully 
kept road for three miles or so, the car 
was turned off into Catherton’s grounds 
and allowed to proceed at low speed 
toward the house. The tonneau light 
was switched on again, and Thorn was 


Thorn was able to 


overhead light was 


+} 
tne 
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twice aware of careful scrutiny directed 
upon him from outside. Then, with 
a last quick rush, the car swerved up 
before the beautiful building, and 
Thorn, grip in hand, descended. Reddy 
drove away immediately. 

For a moment Thorn waited, look- 
ing about him. There was a half moon 
overhead, and before him lay a mag- 
nificent vista of feathery, new-leaved 
trees and soft-lit areas of lawn, all made 
faint and mysterious by the cool haze 
of an early-spring night. With a sigh, 
a prayer, a desperate toss of his head, 
Thorn turned away from it and swag- 
gered up a broad flight of steps toward 
an approaching servant. The man took 
his valise with a familiar nod. 

“We're all ready for you,” he an- 
nounced. “You're to have a different 
room this time, so I'll take care of this 
for you.” 

Thorn nodded without speaking, and 
followed the man inside. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN THE LION’S DEN. 


N the main hall Norris, Bromhold’s 

former butler, met them. He 

glanced at Thorn rather sharply. 
“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

“What’s the matter how?” answered 
Thorn  pugnaciously, remembering 
Kelly’s contempt for this individual. 

Norris drew back. “You look differ- 
ent some way. Are you sick?” 

Thorn gave a hoarse chuckle and 
sneered from the corner of his mouth. 
“Stewed last night. Right up to me 
eyebrows. How’s those whiskers com- 
ing along?” 

“Never mind my whiskers,” snapped 
Norris in tones reminiscent of his cock- 
ney upbringing. 

“Y’ ought to try a mustache some 
day, buddy. I'll say you'd look pretty.” 

Norris turned away in disgust. “Mr. 
Catherton wants to see you. Follow 
me. 
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Thorn . followed, secretly amused, 
Evidently Norris had suffered consider- 
ably under the lash of Kelly’s direct 
tongue. They crossed the spacious hall 
into which the front doors opened. 
Thorn was conscious as he walked of 
the great beauty of the house, which 
had been designed by an architect who 
knew the value of lines. 

The room to which Thorn was con- 
ducted was imposing, but not too large. 
In the center was a double desk, and 
about the walls a filing case, a desk 
with a typewriter, and a chest of draw- 
ers. <A light haze of cigar smoke 
clouded the air. 

Aubert Catherton, in his shirt sleeves, 
was at the desk. He arose immediately, 
however, and approached Thorn, walk- 
ing with a slight uncertainty that ap- 
peared the result of extreme fatigue. 
Such movements as he made with his 
hands were jerky and nervous. 

“Let me see,” he began, “this is Den- 
ver Kelly, I believe you said?” 

“Yes, sir,” confirmed Norris. 

Catherton caught Thorn’s hand for a 
moment, then dropped it, and walked 
away. 

“All right!” he announced somewhat 
curtly. “That’s all, Norris. Come 
here, Kelly.” 

As the door closed behind the butler, 
Thorn crossed the room and sat di- 
rectly under the center lights, facing 
his greatest known enemy. For a mo- 
ment his mind played with the thought 
of what would happen were Catherton 
to discover his true identity, but this 
consideration was almost instantly dis- 
missed. He was certain of himself 
now and sunk deep in the réle of Den- 
ver Kelly. there was little 
danger of Catherton’s recognizing him 
when Big Mike Levin and Norris had 
both mistaken his identity. Catherton 
had seen him but twice before, and, 
in fact, seemed far from considering 
him at all. His manner was that of a 
man so intent upon some great personal 
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because you're a big 
Now I’m a big man 


did looked funny 
man downtown. 
uptown.” 

“Sure,” agreed Thorn. 

“In fact,’ and Catherton’s 
glowed, have political influences at 
work that will get me the appointment 
of secretary of state next election.” 

“In Wash’ton?” amazed Thorn. 

“Yes, and that I'll be } 
dent, maybe.” 

Thorn chuckled and simulated Kelly’ 
manner when in mirth. 

“So’ll I, maybe,” he grinned. 

Catherton nodded, but did not 

“Now I havea task for you which you 
will find it hard to bel 


ously 


eyes 


itter resi- 


smile. 
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remember | 
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matter, 
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ain’t got no Harvard edu- 
you have.” 
Che idea,” Catherton explained, “‘is 
to shine up to a pre girl, Can you 
do that?” 

“Aw!” Thorn 

“Just that,” 
make friends with a 
care how 
anything, but you 

“Look here!” 
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moll the works, I can do it. Bu say, 
why pick on me? 
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other day in the and you are 
the man I’m after. And Levin 
you're a great hand with the la 
“That may be!” smiled Thorn in 
superior fashion, “That may be! But 
there’s ladies and ladies. What lady 
do you mean? Why’m I to do it?” 
“Never mind why. I'll introduce you 
to the lady pretty and leave you 
with her. You’ve got to make friends 
with her way you can, and you've 
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got to get her interested and listening 
to you. And if you can do that, after 
you've talked to her a few times you'll 
get five thousand dollars and can go 
back to New York.” 

“But how’ll I just talk to her?” 

“Like a friend.” 

“Is she going to be horstile?” 

Catherton frowned. 

“Very probably.” 

“Oh!” 

“But,” said Catherton, “she’s hoping 
a detective will reach her. You can 
tell her you’re a bull if you want to; 
that may turn the trick for you.” 

“Well,” replied Thorn, keeping coun- 
tenance with difficulty, “I'll sure try 
it. I don’t know if I’d ever pass for 
a dick, but I'll put it over if I can.” 

With no more ado, Catherton led the 
way from the room, and Thorn fol- 
lowed in secret delight, He imagined 
that, for some reason, he was to be 
given an opportunity to accomplish his 
mission in the building at once by being 
taken to Alexine. He was surprised, 
however, when Catherton led him into 
a room at the far end of the first floor, 
to encounter a young lady who was an 
entire stranger to him and who, from 
her face and figure, seemed little more 
than a girl. 

Catherton introduced them with cer- 
emony. 

“Miss Bromwold, Mr. Kelly,” he an- 
nounced. ‘Mr. Kelly is an important 
visitor whom I am compelled to leave 
with you for half an hour. I hope 
you will take good care of him.” 

Thorn and the girl were left alone, 
the one puzzled, the other frowning 
upon her visitor with obvious repug- 
nance. Claribel Bromwold was moved 
to astonishment, however, when she 
saw her guest walk rapidly about the 
room, which was fnrnished as a draw- 
ing-room. He returned to her shortly, 





and, watching her intently, spoke in a 
husky voice. 
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“Youse ain’t de Miss Bromwold I 
used to work fer,” he stated. 

The girl’s eyes brightened, 
turned solemn. 

“No?” she asked. 

Thorn tried again: “Youse ain’t goin’ 
to tell me you’re Miss Alexine Brom- 
wold?” 

“No, I’m her sister, Miss Claribel. 
She is Mrs. Catherton now.” 

Thorn heard a soft footfall outside 
the open door and breathed a sigh of 
relief. Catherton had departed, being 
assured that the conversation was un- 
der way, at least. Thorne spoke quickly 
in a whisper, dropping his East Side 
vernacular : 

“Miss Claribel, you’ve never seen me, 
but I know of you. You were hidden 
in a private school for a while, and 
your sister wanted you to stay there. 
How did you come to leave?” 

The girl stared in surprise, but did 
not speak. 

“Quick!” urged Thorn. “I am the 
detective who is trying to help your 
sister. I know she did not want to 
marry Catherton and think he must 
have used you to force her to do it.” 

Claribel Bromwold, with frightened 
eyes, yielded to the sincerity in his 
voice. “They sent me a telegram, using 
the name we had agreed upon, and I 
came home.” 

“Listen!” commandd Thorn. “I got 
in here in this disguise and was directed 
to make friends with you, and keep 
up a half-hour conversation. Do you 
know why ?” 

“No!” denied the frightened girl. 

“IT must play my part. They think 
I’m a gangman called Denver Kelly. 
We may be watched or overheard, so 
please try and pretend to be interested 
in me, 

He spoke up loudly: “Well, say, miss, 
I’m no good at talking. I got lots of 
lady friends, though.” 


<< asked Claribel, eying 


then 


Is that so?” 
him doubtfully. 
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“T guess,” offered Thorn, “maybe 
you don’t know who I am?” 

“No—that is, I know you’re Mr. 
Kelly.” 

“Sure, but I’m Denver Kelly.” 

Thorn smirked as he said this and 
added in a whisper: “My real name is 
Thorn. Is your sister still anxious to 
escape from the Seven?” 

“I think so, I never see her alone. 
He’s always there.” 

‘But she’s still 
night ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

Thorn again took up his part of 
gunman gallant, edifying Miss Brom- 
wold with sundry tales of Kelly’s ex- 
ploits in gang fights; meanwhile, in 
vhispered asides, he learned that the 
girl was ignorant of the real nature 
of Catherton’s activities and was tired 
of her tedious life at this place, where 
she was practically held a_ prisoner. 
Indeed, during the past week her room 
had been kept locked at night. Her 
sister had been treated the same. way, 
and a man was constantly on watch 
in the sitting room which separated 
their suites. Alexine hated Catherton 
and refused to see him for any length 
of time except when Claribel was pres- 

it. 
At last, when twenty minutes or 
more had passed, Thorn uttered his 
final request: 

“Now, please forget I’m any one but 
Denver Kelly, and try to appear inter- 
ested in me as a curiosity from another 
world. Be fascinated by my stories.” 

The conversation proceeded some- 
what boisterously, as Thorn, wits des- 
perate, recalled Denver Kelly’s past life 
and managed to repeat many of his 
shrewd sallies. Claribel Bromwold 
found some of his accounts amusing, 
and laughed repeatedly, encouraging 
the man to go on when he paused. 

Finally, as the girl was uttering a 
peal of laughter, there was a step be- 
hind them, and when the pair turned 


here? Here to- 


they found Catherton in the doorway 
with Alexine on his arm. Thorn’s 
heart stopped momentarily as he found 
the older sister’s eyes bent upon him 
with mingled loathing and astonish- 
ment. 

Catherton, smiling, again introduced 
Mr. Kelly with his usual overcourteous 
manner. 

“Let me present Mr. Kelly, Alexine,” 
he said. “This is the celebrated Den- 
ver Kelly. Mr. Kelly, this is Mrs, 
Catherton. Did you find him interest- 
ing, Claribel ?” 

“Oh, quite! He’s been telling me 
all about himself and his fights.” 

“Quite so, and now I think it’s your 
bedtime. You'd better come with us. 
Be with you in a moment, Kelly.” 

Whereupon Catherton took the girls 
away. Alexine paused in the doorway 


to survey Thorn another time with that 


Had she recog- 
her concern for 


same scornful anger. 
nized him? Or was 
her sister? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE. LAST CHANCE 


WITHIN ten minutes Catherton re- 
turned with a pleasant greeting 
for Thorn. 

“You did well,” he praised. 

“T told youse I was a card with ’em,” 
leered Thorn; “but, say, don’t kid your- 
self. That dame’s got more class in 
a minute than I could show in a year. 
I’m just makin’ her laugh, that’s all, 
and most of the time it ain’t with me, 
it’s at me.” 

“That’s all right. Just what I want. 
And let me tell you, you’re doing the 
biggest service one man can do another, 
One or two more meetings like that 
and I'll have everything I want from 
life. There’s nothing left to achieve 
but the White House.” 

Catherton was now leaving the draw- 
motioned for Thorn to 
walked down the 


ing-room. He 
follow, and as they 





te; 


hall spoke with an abrupt change of 
manner. 

“You can go to bed now,” he ordered. 
“T’m through with you for to-night.” 

Thorn was conducted by the servant 
who had admitted him to a room on 
the second floor. This room was at 
the back of the kitchen, wing, which 
extended rearward from the main build- 
ing as the downward stroke of the let- 
ter T extends from the crossbar. 

“If you want anything to eat or 
drink,” the man volunteered, “ring once 
on your telephone and I'll answer. 
There are cigars and cigarettes on the 
table there.” 

“Could you slip me a hoot right 
now ?” suggested Thorn. 

“Certainly. Whisky ?” 

“Yes, sure.” 

The servant departed.  Jubilantly 
Thorn lit a cigar and seated himself. 
His mission was practically accom- 
plished. He had found the sisters, and 
knew they were safe for the time being. 
All that remained for him to do was 
to notify Myron’s men and protect the 
girls until the raid took place. It should 
be easy, he thought, but he was under 
no illusion as to the danger of his posi- 
tion in that house. Should his attempt 
to call in the agency operatives be no- 
ticed, or should he make a single false 
move, Catherton could probably move 
rapidly enough to thwart the plans of 
the detectives. To remove the girls 
and to destroy what little 
might exist would be the work of half 
an hour or less. Thorn must get his 
warning to the outside unnoticed. 
Could he risk the use of the tele- 
phone? 

The matter of signaling was delicate, 
and had been threshed out at length 
with Myron. To depend on ordinary 
sounds, shots, or whistles, was to court 
disaster through a mistake. To depend 
on an arrangement of lights in the win- 
dows at night was to take the same 
risk. Accordingly, it had been finally 


evidence 
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decided that Thorn and Reddy should 
go equipped with ordinary red signal 
lights or flares, each cartying one flare 
in a safe place. These would be un- 
mistakable when used at night. Dur- 
ing the day they were to signal by flash- 
ing a mirror in a certain arrangement 
of long and short flashes. Myron’s 
men would be stationed to observe the 
house from every possible angle, so that 
these appeals were certain to be heeded. 
Neither signal was to be used except 
in a great emergency, however, when 
access to a telephone was denied or 
when escape and personal delivery of 
a message to Myron’s watchers was 
impossible. Flares or flashes were cer- 
tain to be noticed, and were equally 
certain to arouse the household, so that 
the detectives would lose the advantage 
of a surprise attack. 

When the servant returned with a 
decanter and siphon, Thorn was exam- 
ining the telephone mentioned by the 
latter. 

“Did you say to ring oncet?’ 
asked. 

“Yes. Do you need anything more?” 

“Naw! But say, could a man talk 
to New York on this, I wonder?” 

“Oh, no,” stated the servant posi- 
tively. “That’s only part of a little 
house system, to call the kitchen or 
the garage or another room. All long- 
distance calls go over the telephone in 
the hall downstairs. I don’t think he'd 
let you telephone, though.” 

Thorn nodded solemnly. “That’s 
right ; I guess not.” He poured a large 
drink and raised the glass to the man. 
“Well, here’s to you, buddy. Will you 
inhale a little of this with me?” 

“No, thank you. Is that all?” 

“Not on your life!” joked Thorn. 
“This is only the first one.” 

“Good night !” 

“Sweet dreams, little one.” 

Needless to state, as soon as the serv- 
ant was gone, Thorn put the glass down 
untasted and took up his cigar. 


, 


he 
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It was not quite ten o’clock. He 
must wait until the house was quiet 
before he attempted to give the alarm. 
Accordingly, he began to examine his 
picture of Alexine, her manner in the 
drawing-room, the new desperation he 
had read in her eyes. Obviously Cath- 
erton was forcing Claribel to associate 
with the supposed Denver Kelly in or- 
der to influence or startle his wife. 
There could be no other plausible rea- 
son for his action. How long had sim- 
ilar persecutions been going on? What 
a life she must be leading, at the mercy 
of this heartless criminal! The fury 
which had seized Thorn upon his dis- 
missal from the police force had never 
abated, and it waxed stronger now that 
he was in the thick of the incredible 
conspiracy. He must succeed to-night. 

As twelve o’clock struck Thorn arose 
from his chair and stretched his body 
vigorously to ease his nerves. He had 
heard no sound during the last hour. 
It was time to go to work. His plan 
was simple enough, to reach the tele- 
phone and attempt to get in touch with 
by wire. Proceeding to 

inch or so 


Myron’s men 
his door, he opened it an 
No sound broke 
stepped outside. 
The hall was dimly lighted by a single 


and listened carefully. 
the silence. Thorn 
globe at the far end. It was empty. 
Taking a long breath, the detective set 
off down the passage. Eight doors 
opened from that hall, four on each 
Fight yawning black caverns in 
the dim light. He examined each one 
as he came to it, fearful that some- 
where a watcher might be on duty. 
All led to deserted rooms, however, and 
Thorn arrived beneath the light, undis- 
turbed. 

To right and left of him were the 
heads of the circular staircases which 
rose in stately curves from the vast re- 
ception room below. He walked past 
and found himself able to look far in 
both directions along the corridor of 
the main building which, of course, fol- 


side. 
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lowed the crossbar of the T. Away to 
his right was another dim glow of light. 
After a moment’s hesitation he set 
forth to make sure of the reason for 
this illumination. Progress was more 
rapid here and not so dangerous, as 
this hall was wide and was furnished 
with several lounges and settees, so 
that he could dodge from one piece of 
furniture to another and remain nearly 
always in shadow. 

Past five doors this time, all closed. 
The uneasy noises of the big establish- 
ment caused him to stop frequently and 
vait through several minutes of alert 
crouching. The dim light he had no- 
ticed came from the open door of a 
silent room. He was hiding at one end 
of a high-backed lounge, about to move 
to a more advantageous point for ob- 
serving the interior of the room, when 
a soft Some 
one was breathing only a few feet from 
him. There was another person abroad 
in the shadowy gloom of the corridor. 

Thorn stared in all directions, listen- 
ing. Again came the sighing sound, 
followed by a swallow. Now he could 
trace it. There was a man just inside 
the doorway of the lighted apartment. 
Thorn moved ahead until he was almost 
opposite the doorway. He could now 
see the back of a chair, half of a head, 
and a sprawling foot. This was a 
guard apparently, and he was dozing 
with his chair tilted against the door 
frame. The room itself seemed to be 
furnished as a sitting room, but there 
was a closed door in its eastern wall 
which must give access to adjoining 
apartments. The inference was easy to 
draw: If Claribel Bromwold had been 
right, this was her sister’s prison, and 
her own must open to the same room. 
Good! Thorn had been anxious to lo- 
cate Alexine before telephoning. 

The detective retraced his steps, mov- 
ing back toward the double staircase. 
After following the wall for twenty feet 
or more, he moved out to the center 


ound reached his ears. 
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of the corridor, and, treading gently on 
the thick rugs, hastened his progress. 
Reaching the stairs, he began to de- 
scend, pausing on each step to examine 
the wider vista afforded of the hall be 
low and to analyze the occasional 
creakings which came out of the dark 
about him. 

The main hall, lit during the night by 
small wall lamps, was deserted. Thorn 
made his way to the extreme rear of 
it and followed the wainscoting, scan- 
ning each article of furniture carefully. 
At last, in a dark nook beneath the 
right-hand stair, he saw what he wanted, 
a telephone. A momentary flicker from 
his electric flash made clear the small 
desk and chair provided for one 
used the instrument, and also several 
telephone directories which made it 
clear that this the line 
which would be used for long-distance 
calls. 

Again Thorn returned to the foot of 
the stairs and scanned the dim expanse 
of the large hall. Certain now 
none of the chairs*Or divans concealed 
a sleeping figure, he walked to the tel- 
ephone desk and seated himself. H«¢ 
raised the receiver from its hook and 
put it to his ear. A bell beneath the 
desk tinkled faintly. After a 
the voice of the operator spoke sharply 
in his ear: 

“Number, please?” 

He suffered a moment of trepida- 
tion at her loud tone, and then smiled 
at his anxiety. No one but he could 
hear. 

“T want the nearest Western Union 
office,” he stated. 

“Louder, 
voice. 

Thorn repeated his request in a nor- 
mal tone. The words seemed to echo 


Vho 


was outside 


+1, 
that 


moment 


please!” came the shrill 


in the silence, and time began to meas- 
ure itself in age-long periods for the 
young man. 

“I take all telegrams for this dis- 
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trict,” averred the operator. “I have 
to telephone them to Sound View.” 

“Very well,” breathed Thorn. “Take 
one for me, then.” 

“Ready,” answered the girl. 

With a last glance about him, the 
detective gave a code message previ- 
ously agreed upon. 

“Mr. Joseph Clark, Harrington City, 
Long Island,” he addressed. ‘‘Nineteen- 
twenty-seven. Signature, Number 
One.” 

The operator repeated the message. 
“What’s your number, 
asked. 

Thorn turned his flash upon the 
mouthpiece of the instrument. “Ard- 
more seven-three-five,” he informed the 
operator. 

“All right.” 

With a sigh of relief, Thorn 
and made his way to the staircase. The 
hall was as empty and silent as before. 
The message was delivered, and now he 
must return to Alexine’s room, dis- 
pose of the guard, and join the girl 

the agency operatives closed in. 
Rapidly as possible, he climbed the 
stairs, uttering a joyful sigh as he 
gained the protecting darkness of the 
first landing. He wanted but a 
ment m¢ iin on his stealthy 
way along the upper hall, when a sud- 
den, pealing noise caused him to drop 
close against the wall, nerves in a wild 
jangle. 

The telephone bell was ringing in- 
Undoubtedly, Thorn 
realized, it was to question his message 
for some reason, yet he dared not re- 
as the bell was certain 
servant. Further, he 

until he from 
what direction the servant might come. 
While the bell rang again and again, 
he knelt on the steps, his pistol ready, 
his mind intent upon a ex- 
pedients that might be necessary in the 
next few minutes. 

Some one opened a door below and 


please? she 


arose 


before 


mo- 
re to be ag 


sistently below. 


turn to answer, 
to bring out a 


dared not move knew 


score oi 











ran to the telephone. The voice of 
Norris floated up the stair as the man 
responded to the call. Then came half 
a dozen excited monosyllables as the 
servant received the message. Sud- 
denly the receiver thumped on the desk, 
and Norris immediately afterward be+ 
gan to ascend Thorn’s side of the double 
stairs at a run, Quick as the servant 
was, however, the detective was alert 
to his peril, and before the man had 
reached the landing, Thorn’s darting 
figure had turned the corner above into 
his own rear hall and had disappeared 
through the first of the dark doorways 
previously mentioned. 

from there Thorn heard the butler 
knocking excitedly at a room just be- 
yond the stair platform, in the main 
building. A sleepy response elicted a 
cry from the servant. 

“Mr. Catherton! Mr. Catherton! 
Some one’s just sent a telegram in code 
from here, and the operator wants to 
know if it’s all right. Whoever it was 
didn’t give our password.” 

There was the rattle of a latch, and 
Catherton’s voice sounded clear 
and deadly in the silent halls. 

“What was the message?” he de- 
manded. 

“To a Mr. Clark in Harrington City. 
It was “Nineteen-twenty-seven, and the 
signature was Number One.” 

“T’ll talk to her on the branch line. 


now 
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Go downstairs and hang up that re- 
ceiver.” 

Norris rounded the corner at a run, 
and Catherton began talking through a 
telephone in his room. Thorn wasted 
no time. Leaping from his doorway, 
he set off at a run toward his own apart- 
ment, cursing himself for not thinking 
of this possibility. 

He might have known Catherton 
would not allow messages to leave his 
house uncensored. Probably the op- 
erators at the local switchboard were 
well paid to prevent unauthorized calls 
from going through. This meant that 
the telegram would be stopped. Worse, 
it meant that now the house would be 
aroused and a search made for the 
sender. It meant that Thorn could not 
follow the main hall toward Alexine’s 
room, for not only would some one be 
certain to observe him, but the least 
attempt on his part to reach her would 
make clear the meaning of the message 
and would disclose the plan of the de- 
tectives. 

He alone could not help to protect 
her against Catherton’s numerous em- 
plovees, especially since his message 
would never reach the operative who, 
under the name of Clark, waited to 
flash word to the others who sur- 
rounded Catherton’s estate. One chance 
remained to him, and he was now rac- 
ing to seize it. 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


LONG VENDETTA IS ENDED 


\ ITH a public ceremony of reconciliation a vendetta of sixty-five years’ 


duration was brought to an end recently in Sardinia. 


The feud, which 


was of so deadly a nature that seventy-five of the antagonists were killed, in- 


volved eight families. 


Much property was destroyed by the warring clans be- 


fore their members decided that peace was better than war. 
On the day of reconciliation the two hundred living feudists gathered in 


the church at Tempio and made peace with one another. 


Directed by the local 


bishop, they took an oath of reconciliation. 
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Author of ‘‘Found by Falsehood,’’ etc. 


T was not the first time that 
prison gates had shut be- 
hind Jimmy Doran, On sev- 
eral other occasions Jimmy’s 
strong wrists had been manacled and 
he had passed within the yawning gray 
gates. Numerous times before 
stocky, muscular figure had been attired 
i stripes. A joke 
y about the underworld to 
effect that he had never been out of 
jail long enough to need a hair cut. 
For early in his youth Jimmy had 
started wrong and had received a sen- 
tence of fifteen years in the peniten- 
tiary. 

But sentencing Jimmy and keeping 
him within prison walls were two en- 
tirely different things. At least three 
wardens in as institu- 
tion 


possess¢ d 


2s 
nis 
ison followed 


the 


many different 


supernatural powers. 

sheer boldness he had, within five years, 
escaped seven different time On each 
occasion he had appeared after a littl 
while in his f haunts, and, o 
course, the police were waiting for him. 
They had experience with Jimmy, and 
they knew that he was not a gunman. 
They never experienced any difficulty 
in taking him back to his cell. Of 
course it disconcerting for them 
to realize that no cell strong 
enough to hold Jmmiy, at least until his 
was Furthermore, 
Jimmy would not listen to reason. The 
police had threatened and cajoled by 
turns. They had promised to intercede 
for him and get him a pardon if he 
would but serve half of his time. But 


e 
f 


favorite 


was 


seeme d 


sentence served. 


promises availed them nothing. Jimmy 
had an annoying habit of disappearing 
on short fiotice. Exasperatedly they 
dragged Jimmy into court again. The 
judge increased his sentence from fif- 
teen to twenty years. That left Jimmy 
fifteen years to serve, deducting the 
five years he had already served. 

But it made no difference to Jimmy. 
He was placed in another institution, 
and in a couple of weeks he turned up 
at the little, dingy, dirty, windowed 
store on Front Street where Dan Mor- 
ris conducted a pool room. And, as 
had happened before, a detective was 
waiting for him, 


V Lit 
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ost criminals upon entering a peni 
tentiary are overwhelmed with either a 
feeling of self-pity or anger at their 
own Jimmy Doran wa 
an exception to the rule. 

ful. | 
a little condescending with the 
whose wrist was handcuffed to his. 
had been in this jail before and 
escaped. He could do it again. In 
a little while he would be assigned to 
a cell, Then, he told himself, he could 
begin planning. Eventually he would 
be free again. He would stay away 
from Dan’s pool room, too. They 
would never get him again. 

An hour later, Jimmy, attired in the 
regulation prison garb and with his 
hair “freshly cropped, was led to the 
warden’s office. There he found Dono- 
van, rawboned, square-jawed, and bru- 
tal Donovan, who had been warden 
since Jimmy first got into trouble, 
seated at his desk. 


7 
“5 
h 


helplessness. 


sion was almost cheer 
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“Jimmy,” he said in a tone which 
instantly compelled the other’s interest, 
“you’re a nuisance. If you weren't 
such a likable fellow I’d rivet a ball 
to your leg.” 

Jimmy grinned, but remained silent. 
At the same time he noticed something 
in Donovan's tone which had not been 
there before when Jimmy had been 
brought before him. Curiously, ;but 
with an air of bravado, he listened. 

“Now,” continued Donovan as he 
carefully scrutinized Jimmy’s face, 


“we've got some new rules around here 


You'll find things a 
We want to treat you 


since you left. 
little different. 
right and-———” 

“You always gimme a square deal,” 
admitted Jimmy. “I ain’t got no kick 
comin’ about you.” 

“Well, what do you run away for 
then?” demanded Donovan. 

Jimmy grinned and tapped his foot 
on the floor as though unable to under- 
stand such gross ignorance. “Because 
I don’t like to be locked up,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘You don’t need no brains to 
see that.” 

for a moment Donovan remained 
silent, apparently deep in reflection. 

“Tow old are you?” he finally asked. 

“Twenty-six.” 

“Young and strong—and intelligent,” 
said Donovan as though to himself. 
Then he closely regarded Jimmy, hold- 
ing him with his eyes. “Why don’t 
you serve your time, go straight, marry 
some nice girl, and amount to some- 
thing P” 

Jimmy fairly gasped for breath at 
this statement. His brows knit them- 
selves for a moment. This was not 
the Donovan he had known of old. 
He realized now what it was that he 
had noticed in Donovan’s tone when 
he came in that was so different. 
Jimmy had had many stormy interviews 
with Donovan. To receive a word of 
from him now was almost 
unbelievable. With a shock it came to 


kindness 


him that Donovan had discarded his 
brutal methods and was treating him 
with kindness. A suspicion that he was 
being treated like a naughty child in- 
stead of a convict came to him. His 
eyes narrowed. 

“T got fifteen more years to serve,” 
he retorted heatedly. ‘You don’t have 
to rub it in. That girl would die of 
old age if she waited for me to come 
out.” 

Several moments of silence ensued 
during which Donovan played with a 
paper weight on his desk, his brows 
knit in thought. 

“Tell you what I'll do, Jimmy,” he 
said finally. “If you stay here five 
years and give no trouble, [’ll apply for 
a parole for you. I[’ll put you on your 
honor if you’ll promise to behave your- 
self for five years. At the end of that 
time we'll wipe the slate clean.” 

Jimmy looked disinterested. “Only 
five years,” he retorted sarcastically. 
“Don’t make me laugh!” ’ 

The heavy features of Donovan 
darkened for a moment. “All right. 
If that’s the way you feel about it, 
take the consequences. But you won’t 
get away from us again, if I have to 
watch you myself. If you don’t want 
to behave yourself for five years yotf 
can stay here for twenty.” 

“Who’s gonna keep me here?” de- 
manded Jimmy insolently. 

“T am!” 

Jimmy looked about him and grinned 
contemptuously. 

“In this old paper jail?” he queried 
incredulously. 

Without further parley Donovan 
beckoned to a guard standing in the 
hallway and ordered that Jimmy be 
taken to his cell. 


Il. 


Sunday, with its calm and peaceful- 
ness, with its delicate touch and its 
subtle influence toward good, came to 
Jimmy the next morning. 
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The shrill note of a cat bird calling 
its mate awakened him. He opened 
his eyes, and, without rising, looked uy 
at his barred window. 
coming up over the hill 
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. i} ¢ - 

ihe sun was 
he distance 


in the 
until 
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his eyes came on a 
He could 
birds as they welcomed the new day. 
The touch of a morning 
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un entered his cheerless cell. Jimmy 


level with the sill 
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near the sott twittering of 
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turned over on his cot until his back 
was to the light, growled at the narrow 
sunbeam on the wall, and dropped off 


p again. 
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ened again, but in a manner 


lf an hour later Jimmy was awak- 
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ferent from his previous awakening. 
This time his cell door was thrown open 
with such violence that he thought it 
would fall from its j 
hand pulled his blanket from him. At 
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in the uniform of a guard. 

“You're kinda fulla 
in’, ain’t you, Cassidy?” he queried 

ically. 

Without answering, ’ 
to the window and minutel 
the across it, testing 
their strength with his hands 
; * he commanded as 


“You 


broad 


pep this mx 


Cassidy cros 
the room 
examined bars 
hug 
» yourself !’ 
from the windoy 
you got to make the bed.’ 
yourself!” retorted Jimmy. 
“T ain’t the maid.” 

For a moment Cassidy towered over 
Jimmy. Then his huge right hand 
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reached out suddenly and grasped 


Jimmy by the throat. 
“I ain’t got no love for you, Jimmy,” 
. “f 


1 
aimost a 


he said in 


al = Sata ; 
could have given yot 
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guard. I’m sick of h 
with your insolent tongt 
pins [’'d——” 

The sound of footsteps 
dor caused Cassidy to release 
on Jimmy. At the same time 
grew somewhat louder. Hi 
mained narrowed to tiny 
voice was ominous as he 

“Everybod akes their 
here!” he “Get 
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At that moment a gong sounded in 
the corridor. Jimmy could hear the 
heavy, regular footsteps of the pris- 
oners as they descended the stairs in 
a line to the lower floor for breakfast. 
Above the din caused by heavy feet on 
concrete floors he could hear the sharp 
commands of the guards. A closely 
formed line of figures was passing his 
door. 

“all in at the end of the line!” com- 
manded Cassidy gruffly. “Make the 
bed afterward.” For a moment he 
glared at Jimmy. “And the first piece 
of funny work you do I'll fix you. 
I'll get you, all right.” 

Jimmy thought he detected a note of 
confidence in Cassidy’s voice, and he 
grinned openly. Cassidy would find 
out that he didn’t intend to make the 
bed. He had it in for Cassidy, any- 
way. Many times before the big guard 
had tried to beat him for disobeying 
orders. All the bad characters who 
entered the institution were given to 
Cassidy to guard, and without excep- 
tion all hated the sight of his coarse- 
featured, leering countenance. Jimmy 
was glad that he had been placed in 
his charge. When he escaped Cassidy 
would be blamed. 

When he returned to his cell after 
the meal, Jimmy began planning. Care- 
fully and minutely he examined his cell. 
From his window to the ground was 
a straight drop of five stories. And 
then he discovered that a rain spout 
ran down the wall about two feet away. 
It looked strong. Jimmy sat on the 
edge of his cot and reflected deeply. 
The circumstances were ideal. He 
wondered why he wasn’t more closely 
watched. It would be such a simple 
thing for him to slide down a rain spout. 
He had a small file 





At that moment Jimmy heard some- 
thing which instantly commanded his 
interest. He could hear an organ play- 
ing. Thropgh his cell door the sounds 
came. Subtly the soft, soothing chords 
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reverberated through the corridors. 
Then, to his astonished ears, came the 
sounds of singing ; what must have been 
a huge male choir. Slowly the music 
grew in volume until, in its harmony, 
it resembled the sound of a gigantic 
pipe organ. 

Jimmy rested his head against the 
barred door of his cell and listened. 

“Throw out the life line; 
Throw out the life line; 
Some one is sinking to-day. 
Throw out the life——” 

At that moment Jimmy noticed that 
the cells in the tier opposite him seemed 
to be vacant. Then he discovered that 
his own door was unlocked. Stealthily 
he slipped out into the corridor—and 
came face to face with Cassidy. The 
big man laughed leeringly at Jimmy’s 
discomfiture. 

“Thought you was sneaking out, 
didn’t you?” he taunted. 

Jimmy remained silent, and endeav- 
ored to look disinterested. 

“Every Sunday morning we unlock 
the cells till services are over,” ex- 
plained the guard grudgingly. 

“Services!” ejaculated Jimmy. 

“Yeh.” Cassidy seated himself in a 
round-kacked chair and tilted it back 
against the wall. “If you want to get 
in on it, go ahead. If you don’t, g 
in your cell and get quick!” 

Without answering, Jimmy slouched 
on down the corridor in the direction 
of the singing. 

The wings of the prison led to a large 
rotunda. At the end of each corridor 
a flight of steps led to the corridor be- 
low. These stairways looked out on 
the rotunda and were inclosed by a 
heavy wire grating. Seated on these 
stairways Jimmy saw hundreds of con- 
victs. Some held hymnbooks in their 
hands; all were singing. Sardonically 
Jimmy regarded them. 

“Look like a bunch of canary birds,” 
he said to himself. “All caged up and 
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Slouching against the wall, Jimmy 
listened intently. For these men who 
were singing he had but a supreme con- 
tempt. They were the petty crooks of 
the world who, when caught, sniveled 
and sang. The hypocrites! 

The end of the song came. The or- 
gan’s sweet melody passed off into 
many reverberating echoes through the 
corridors. And then Jimmy heard a 
voice. It came from the middle of the 
rotunda. Leaning over as far as pos- 
sible, Jimmy craned his neck to see 
who was speaking. It had not eccurred 
to him before that some one must be 
playing the organ. 

Women had never appealed to 
Jimmy. Somehow he had always en- 
joyed the company of men—and a 
rough class at that. But the girl he 
saw standing beside the small oak or- 
gan in the center of the rotunda in- 
stantly attracted his attention. She was 
attired in a simple white frock. From 
under a chic little white hat protruded 
a few strands of golden hair. Her 
cheeks were delicately colored and her 
eyes were very blue. 

For a few moment Jimmy stared at 
her. hen he shifted his glance to a 
figure which sat beside her—a big, 
thick-necked guard with a heavy, sag- 
ging jaw, who held across his knees 
a dangerous-looking rifle. Immediately 
Jimmy forgot about the girl and 
scowled darkly. 

The next moment he heard the voice 
again. It was soft and persuasive. 

“You boys are my choir,” he heard 
her say. ‘Now let’s sing the chorus 
again.” 

“Throw out the life line; 
Throw out the——” 

Like an avalanche descending a 
mountainside and gaining impetus as it 
goes, so did the old somg grow in vol- 
ume as the men, seated on the steps, 
their enthusiasm aroused by its har- 
mony, sang lustily and harmoniously. 

Jimmy sauntered listlessly over to a 
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vacant space on the steps beside a fel- 
low convict possessing hair of a de- 
cidedly fiery hue. 

“Got a hymn book, Reds?” inquired 
Jimmy. 

“T’'m 
shortly. 

“Can’t me and you look in it at the 
same time?” persisted Jimmy. “Don’t 
be a hog. Gimme a look.” 

Grudgingly the book was placed ina 
position so that Jimmy also had a view 
of its contents. 

At that moment a startling and as- 
tonishing thing happened to Jimmy. He 
suddenly, without any preliminary 
warning, developed a baritone voice, 
It began with a sort of low hum. In 
a few moments it could be plainly dis- 
tinguished as a voice. Several moments 
later and it was loud and resonant. 
With each note it grew in volume until 
the high, reedy ‘tenor of the red-haired 
one who had been so kind as to share 
his hymn book with him could scarcely 
be heard. 

“Don’t holler so loud!’ the owner of 
the book finally shouted. “You hurt 
my head.” 

“Tt takes a lotta music to fill up this 
place,” explained Jimmy placatingly. 
“We gotta sing loud.” 

“Not in my ear, you don’t!” retorted 
the other. ‘Get yourself a book.” 

“Where?” questioned Jimmy, not in 
the least abashed. 

The other nodded his 
direction of the organ. 
you one.” 

‘“How’m [ gonna get down there?” 

“Walk down! The elevator ain’t 
runnin’.” 

“I'd get plugged sure.’ 

“Not if you asked Cassidy.” 

For a moment Jimmy reflected. A 
wild impulse not only to get a hymn 
book, but also to speak to the girl at 
the organ and get a good look at her 
overcame him. But he wouldn’t ask 


usin’ it,” returned the other 


head in the 
“She'll give 
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Cassidy. He would stay where he was 
forever before he would do that. 

Still reflecting, Jimmy arose to his 
feet. They were singing the last hymn, 
Without looking back, he carefully be- 
gan to descend the steps, picking his 
way between the seated men. Boldly 
and without a tremor he passed the 
guard at each corridor. At last he 
reached the floor of the rotunda. 

She was gathering together some mu- 
sic from the organ stand. 

“Can I have a hymn book, ma’am ?’ 
he asked as he pressed his forehead 
close to the wire grating. 

She turned and regarded him for a 
moment. Then she came over to him, 
ared book in her hand. Jimmy’s heart 
missed a beat as she pushed the book 
through the grating and smiled at him. 

“I heard you singing to-day above 
all the rest,” she said with a smile. 
“You have a beautiful voice.” 

Jimmy grinned foolishly in embar- 
rassment. 


“You’re new, aren’t you?” 

Jimmy nodded his head in the affirm- 
ative, 

for a moment she closely regarded 
him. 

“You have a good face,” she said 


finally. 
bad. 
you?” 

“Only twenty years, ma’am,” replied 
Jimmy, suddenly overcome with a feel- 
ing of self-pity. 

Her blue eyes regarded him for a 
moment sympathetically. 

“It won't be long rollin’ around, I 
guess,” he said awkwardly. “Now the 
other time——” 

Jimmy stopped abruptly» He was 
about to tell her that he had- already 
served five years and it hadn’t seemed 
such a long time, but hesitated. A de- 
sire to hide his shame from this beauti- 
ful, sympathetic creature suddenly 
overcame him. 

“You’re young, 


“I’m sure you can’t be very 
You haven’t long to serve, have 


“ce 


she said earnestly. 
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“And you're fine-looking, too. 
can make some one happy and 

At that moment Jimmy remembered 
that Cassidy had not been informed 
as to his whereabouts. Hastily excus- 
ing himself, he mounted the steps. 
Without hurrying enough to arouse the 
suspicions of the guards, he reached his 
corridor. With his precious hymn book 
under his arm he passed Cassidy and 
entered his cell. 

Half an hour later Cassidy peered 
through the aperture in Jimmy’s cell 
door. 

“Gonna make the bed or eat bread 
and water?” he inquired bluntly. 

“Don’t get funny!’ retorted Jimmy. 
“The bed’s made.” 

With unbelieving eyes Cassidy 
glanced in the direction of the cot. To 
his amazement the blankets had been 
carefully arranged and the pillow had 
all the appearance of having been vig- 
orously shaken up. 

Jimmy slouched over ‘to the door. 
He smiled ingratiatingly. 

“Do you have singin’ around here 
every Sunday mornin’ now, Cassidy?” 
he asked innocently. 

“Yeah. Why?” 

“Oh, I was just wonderin’. 
it’s a mighty good thing.” 


I think- 


III. 


The six days that followed were 
empty and meaningless ones for Jimmy 
Doran. On Monday he was put to 
work in the broom shop. Beginning 
that moment Cassidy became very much 
worried. The other times Jimmy had 
been placed in the broom shop he had 
proven very troublesome. It was very 
obvious at these times that he disliked 
work of any kind. Furthermore, he 
had exhibited a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. 

Now, however, a surprising reticence 
seemed to hold him in its grasp. Also, 
he seemed to have suddenly acquired 
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a tendency to work. For ten hours 
per day he made brooms, brushes, and 
mops without a grumble. Cassidy was 
at a loss whether to regard these signs 
as encouraging or otherwise. 

But the world grows older and time 
flies by, sometimes unheeded, some- 
times regretted, and so another Sunday 
morning came to Jimmy Doran. 

This time he sat as close to the wire 
grating as possible. He sang with en- 
thusiasm. He feasted his eyes upon 
the sweet-faced girl at the organ, and 
a peace he had never known before 
entered his soul. 

After it was over, Jimmy sat on the 
edge of his cot and pondered deeply. 
He hadn’t had a chance to talk to her 
to-day. Strangely her very presence 
seemed to be enough for him. Dono- 
van had been right. He had been on 
the wrong track for years. He was 
young, yes, and she had said that he 
was fine-looking. Why couldn’t he 
amount to something? He had good 
stuff in him. Why couldn’t he serve 
five years as Donovan had said, get a 
good job, and settle down. Some nice 
girl—like her, for instance. Maybe 
even she might She had said that 
he didn’t look as though he was very 
bad. While he was singing that morn- 
ing he felt as though her eyes were 
constantly looking up in his direction 
as though looking for him and endeav- 
oring to piek him out from the other 
figures. Vaguely he wondered. He 
had heard that woman’s love was a 
peculiar thing. He had always nursed 
a desire for a home in the suburbs, 
now that he was thinking about it; a 
cozy little home with a vegetable gar- 
den behind it, and a cow and a flock of 
chickens, and roses growing on the 
front lawn before a little white vine- 
covered perch. As the picture formed 
itself before his eyes piecemeal, a rock- 
ing-chair suddenly appeared on the lit- 
tle white porch. After that a girl came 
out of the heuse and sat down. Her 
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eyes were blue and her cheeks were 
delicately colored. Beneath a pink sun- 
bonnet protruded strands of golden 
hair. 

The next morning found Jimmy in 
the broom shop. Seated at the same 
bench beside him was his red-haired 
friend. Of all the men in the prison 
this was the one man whom Jimmy felt 
a kindly feeling toward. 

“T’m going out Saturday,” said the 
red-haired one. ‘Don’t you wish it was 
you?” 

“Well, I’d just as leave be here as 
any place else,” replied Jimmy vaguely. 
“T ain’t got nothin’ particular to do, 
anyway.” 

“Tf you left,” said the other, grin- 
ning meaningly, “they wouldn’t have 
no baritone music on Sunday. You 
sound like a steam calliope.” 

“T ain’t got a voice like some people 
which sounds like a squeaky wagon,” 
retorted Jimmy heatedly. 

“Speakin’ of voices,” said the red- 
haired one, ignoring Jimmy’s relp, “that 
little lady at the organ on Sunday has 
got ’em all stopped.” 

“You're right,” agreed Jimmy. 

“They say that that was the way 
she won her husband, singin’ to him. 
He kinda fell for her voice right off 
the bat. They tell me that that guy’s 
kinda wild about her.” Jimmy’s com- 
panion wagged his head appreciatively. 
“T don’t blame him. She’s a queen.” 

A blue haze formed before Jimmy’s 
eyes. He felt a heavy lump in his 
throat. The bobbin he held in his hand 
with which he was sewing a broom fell 
to the floor. A hurt look crossed his 
regular features for a moment. He 
did not speak. He was entirely beyond 
words. For at that moment the bottom 
of the world had dropped out and he 
had been thrown into space as a dis- 
carded toy is thrown into the rubbish 
heap. 

That night a figure in stripes agilely 
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climbed down the rain spout. Keeping 
well in the shadows of the huge gray 
building, it waited until the guard in 
the courtyard rounded the end of the 
building. With a lightning speed it 
crossed the courtyard in the moonlight, 
climbed the wall like a monkey, and 
dropped to the other side—and free- 
dom. 
IV. 

Cassidy, the guard, was in an ex- 
ceedingly ill humor the next morning, 
and every prisoner under his charge 
was treated accordingly. To report the 
escape of Jimmy Doran to Warden 
Donovan was an exceedingly distaste- 
ful job to him. Donovan had told 
him that if Jimmy escaped again he 
would see to it that Cassidy was re- 
moved from his post. 

Cassidy had not known that Jimmy 
had escaped until fifteen minutes be- 
fore. He had been exercising personal 
supervision over the comings and go- 


ings of Jimmy, and he always entered 
Jimmy’s cell about a half hour before 


the rising gong was sounded. This 
morning he found the bedclothes ar- 
ranged in such a way that they had 
the appearance of having Jimmy under 
them. But Cassidy had found the bars 
of the window filed and Jimmy gone. 

His state of mind was far from 
pleasant. He knew that Jimmy had 
made his escape some time during the 
night. He also knew that when he 
reported the escape he would be in- 
stantly dismissed. 

As he stepped out into the corridor 
his thoughts were chaotic. He knew 
that no one as yet knew of Jimmy’s 
escape, and he dreaded to report it 
himself. Nervously he walked the 
length of the concrete corridor. In a 
few minutes the rising gong would 
sound ; the prisoners would awaken and 
Jimmy would be missing. The truth 
would come out. He would be called 
into Donovan’s office. He would be 
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And he couldn’t afford to 
lose his pesition. He had a wife and 
child at heme to support. They loved 
him. He must earn them a living. 

Cassidy walked the length of the 
corridor again, deep in reflection. He 
stopped just before Jimmy Doran’s cell. 
And then he gasped. His eyes bulged. 
With difficulty he restrained himself 
from sheuting. For sitting on the edge 
of his cot, his face wreathed in a broad 
grin, sat Jimmy Doran. 

Nervously, as though scarcely believ- 
ing his eyes and yet hoping against 
hope, Cassidy unlocked Jimmy’s door 
and entered the cell. First he placed 
his hand on Jimmy’s shoulder, as 
theagh to make sure it was indeed he, 
then he went to the window and looked 
at the bars, which had been filed and 
torn from their moorings. He was 
speechless. l 


dismissed. 


He seemed unable to col- 
leet his thoughts. 

The voice of Jimmy came to him: 

“T wonder if I could see Mr. Don- 
ovan after a while?” 

“Well—what—why——” began Cas- 
sidy excitedly. 

Jimmy raised a soothing hand. 

“There ain’t a thing to get stutterin’ 
abeut,” he said calmly. “I went out 
last night, intendin’ to stay out, but I 
met a friend of mine and he told me 
semethin’ I didn’t know before, and this 
morning I’m back in time for break- 
fast.” 

Fer a moment Cassidy stared at 
Jimmy, his lower jaw hanging loosely. 
Then he exhibited for the first time, 
in Jimmy’s presence at least, a smile. 

“Jimmy,” he said earnestly, “this 
might cost me my job. If you'll keep 
qtiet about it, why—I’ll fix the bars 
and nebody need know.” 

Jimmy waved his hand airily. “Oh, 
that’s all right. I’m gonna stay here 
fer a spell, anyway, and I made up 
my mind abeut that. You won't need 
no bars to keep me in.” 
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“But I'll fix them right away,” re- 
peated Cassidy anxiously. 

“Sure!” agreed Jimmy. “I know just 
how they come out. I could help you 
put ’em back in.” 


If Cassidy had heard the conversa- 
tion between Jimmy and Warden Don- 
ovan about an hour later, when Jimmy 
was ushered into his office, he would 
have felt both elated at the thought that 
a grave problem had been solved, and 
no doubt he would have been insulted 
also. 

“Mr. Donovan,” said Jimmy ear- 
nestly, “I’ve kinda made up my mind 
to serve them five years. If I say that 
I'll stay here five years I’ll do it, be- 
cause you always gimme a square deal. 
I kinda think that dope you gimme 
about me serving five years and gettin’ 
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a good job and gettin’ married was 
good dope.” 

“T’ll stick by my bargain if you stick 
by yours,” replied Donovan. 

“Thanks.” 

Jimmy started toward the door. 
Then a sudden thought seemed to strike 
him. He grinned broadly and turned 
toward the warden again. 

“I kinda thought your dope was all 
right when you was talkin’ to me some 
time ago,” he said as though his mind 
was filled with pleasing thoughts. “But 
I kinda felt that no girl would want 
me after I came out, and that’s why 
I didn’t take you up. But right after 
that I met a queen, and last night I 
found out that she’s Cassidy’s wife, 
and I’m right here to say that if that 
big lummox can win a girl like that— 
then I got a gambler’s chance.” 
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ALARM BRINGS CROWD TO RESCUE 


BURGLAR alarm in the floor of a bank in Bedford, Ohio, brought about 

the capture of five of the ten bandits who attempted to rob it recently. 
Phe thieves drove up to the bank shortly after three o’clock one afternoon and, 
posting one man at the wheel of the motor car and another before the entrance 
to the bank, the other eight entered the building and ordered the employees to 
throw up their hands and walk into a vault at the rear of the main room. 
While apparently submitting tamely to the crooks’ demands, Mr. George C. 
Flickinger, the branch manager, was planning to circumvent them. He walked 
toward the rear, choosing his direction so that he could press with his foot 
the burglar alarm which was connected with every business establishment in 
the town. 

On hearing the alarm a tire dealer in a store across the street took his 
rifle and started toward the bank. The bandit at the steering wheel of the 
car saw him approaching and: drew his revolver, but before he could fire the 
tire dealer put a bullet through his brain. 

Hearing the shot the yeggmen inside the bank rushed out with two bags 
of money they had seized. They threw the bags into the car and then, while 
one tried to start the engine, the others prepared to hold off the crowd of 
armed townspeople who were closing in about them. The man was unable 
to operate the machine, and, nervous and despairing, with one of their number 
dead and two wounded, the others deserted the car and fled. In addition to 
the dead and wounded, two others, who had taken refuge in a barn near by, 
were overpowered and captured. The money—forty thousand dollars—was re- 
covered from the floor of the motor car and returned to the bank. 
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c& John Laurence 
THE CASE OF THE ACCIDENTAL PoIsoneER 


HAT Reginald Parker 
very lucky in securing lodg- 
ings at Croyndon, in London, 
he was well aware. Mr. and 

Mrs. Beck, with whom he _ lodged, 

treated him almost as one of the fam- 

ily, and both of them often spent an 
evening in his sitting room, which was 

a reciprocal arrangement, 


was 


One Saturday evening in April, 


Pp 1907, 
Parker was sitting with Mr. Beck over 
a convivial glass of beer. 

“IT expect a pal of mine to-night,” he 
said. “A man named Brinkley. You 
don’t know him, do you?” 

“No, I don’t remember meeting him,” 
replied Mr. Beck. 

“I’ve known him some years,” re- 
plied Parker. “He lives at Fulham, 
and he asked me to get him a good dog 
to guard his house. He’s a beauty, 
isn’t he?” he added, pointing to the big 
bulldog which was lying peacefully on 
the hearth. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Beck. "< 
shouldn’t like to meet him in the dark, 
if I were a burglar.” 

He lifted his glass of beer. 

“Well, here’s luck to you.” 

“Ditto!” answered Parker, draining 
his glass. As he did so there came a 
rat-tat at the street door. 

“Ah, there’s your friend Mr. Parker,” 
said Mr. Beck. “I'll leave you now 
to talk to him.” 


A moment later a thickset, stolid 
looking man of about fifty entered the 
room. 

“Hullo!” he cried. 
the dog, Reg. What do you want for 
it ?” 

“Five pounds,” answered 
“Tt’s rather a good dog.” 

“Price doesn’t matter,” replied Brink- 
ley, “if it will keep the burglars away. 
Let’s have a drink to settle it.” 

He pulled out a bottle labeled “Oat- 


. 
“T see you’ve got 


Parker. 


meal Stout” 
spoke. 

“I thought you were a T. 
Parker. “I’ve never known 
drink before.” 

His friend smiled. 

“T don’t often drink, Reg,” he said, 
pouring a little stout into each of the 
two glasses on the table, “but there’s 
no harm in settling a bargain.” 

The two sat chatting for a few min- 
utes about the dog Brinkley had bought. 

“Can you bring him over to my place 
in the morning?” he said finally. 

“Yes,” replied Parker. “He 
me, and it'll be better than you taking 
him over, especially on Saturday night, 
when the trains will be crowded.” 

“Do you mind getting me a glass of 
water?” asked Brinkley suddenly. 
“That drop of stout’s made me thirsty. 
I’m not accustomed to it, I suppose.” 

“All right. I shan’t be a minute,” 


from his pocket as he 


T.¥? cried 


you to 


knows 
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replied Parker, and he went out of the 
room and downstairs to get some water. 

In that minute, however, Brinkley 
acted quickly. He listened at the door 
and made certain that his friend had 
actually gone downstairs, and then, 
quickly removing the stopper from the 
stout bottle, he dropped the contents 
of a small vial, which he took from his 
waistcoat pocket, into it. A faint odor 
of almonds could be noticed, but it had 
gone before Parker had returned with 
a glass of water. As he restoppered 
the bottle an evil grin broke over his 
face and he muttered to himself, 
“That’s one out of the way, at any 
rate.” 

“I’m going round to another pal,” 
said Parker. “So I'll come out with 
you. He’s the man I got the dog from.” 

He told Mr. and Mrs. Beck not to 
wait up for him as he might not be 
back till the following morning. 

“I’m going to stay with the man I 
got the dog from for Mr. Brinkley,” 
he said, “as I am going to take it over 
to Fulham early to-morrow.” 

Mr. Parker, however, was destined 
never to take the dog to Fulham. 

It was shortly after midnight that 
Doctor W. Dempster was_ hurriedly 
summoned to a house in Churchill 
Road in Croydon, where he found a 
Mr. and Mrs. Beck and their daugh- 
ter in a state of agony. Mr. and Mss, 
Beck were lying on the floor, uncon- 
scious, and though the doctor did every- 
thing he could to revive them they died 
only a few minutes after his arrival. 
Their daughter Daisy was lying on the 
sofa in a state of collapse, but her youth 
pulled her through, and she was able 
to tell the doctor what had happened. 

“There was a bottle of stout on the 
table, and dad said ‘Let’s have a drink 
before we go to bed.’ He poured 
mother and me out some and some for 
himself. Mother drank it, but said it 
was very bitter, though dad didn’t seem 
to notice anything wrong with it. Mine 


was so bitter I spat it out before I had 
hardly drunk any.” 

“And that saved your life,” said Doc- 
tor Dempster. “I have no doubt the 
stout was poisoned.” 

As a matter of fact, he had little 
doubt what poison was used, for the 
strong smell of almonds in the room 
told him at once that prussic acid, the 
most deadly of all poisons, had been 
the cause of the old couple’s death. 

‘Where did the stout come from?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied Daisy Beck. 
“Tt was on the sitting-room table, and 
that’s all I know about it.” 

The sudden death by poisoning of 
any one is naturally an affair to be 
investigated by the police, and before 
very long Inspector Fowler was on the 
scene making inquiries. He found that 
a statement had been made to the local 
police by a man named Parker who 
lodged with the Becks and who stated 
that a man named Brinkley had brought 
the stout. 

“He came over about a dog,” said 
Parker, “and brought a bottle of stout, 
and we both drank a little. I thought 
that strange, as I have known him some 
years, and always believed him a tee- 
totaler.” 

It was pretty obvious to Inspector 
Fowler then that if this was the same 
bottle from which Parker and Brink- 
ley had drunk without any ill effects, 
that poison must have been put in it 
afterward. There was not the slightest 
reason why any of the Beck family 
should want to commit suicide, for 
every one knew them to be perfectly 
happy and contented. Nor from his 
preliminary inquiries did the detective 
find any reason why either Parker or 
Brinkley should want to murder the 
old couple and their daughter. In fact, 
he quickly learned that Brinkley did not 
know Mr. and Mrs. Beck even. But 
as things stood it seemed evident that 
either Brinkley or the lodger had 


, 
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poisoned the bottle of stout for some 
motive or other. The inspector deter- 
mined to cross-examine Parker pretty 
closely. 

“Where did you go after you had 
some stout out of the bottle?” 

“T went out with Brinkley,” an- 
swered Parker, ‘and afterward I went 
round to a man named Marsh, who 
was selling me the dog and where I 
stopped the night.” 

“Were you and Brinkley together all 
the time from the moment he called?” 

“All except about a minute,” replied 
Parker, “when he asked me to get him 
a glass of water because the stout had 
made him thirsty. I was out of the 
room not more than a minute alto- 
gether.” 

The detective saw at once that if 
Brinkley wanted to put poison in the 
stout for any reason that was his op- 
portunity, but what was his motive? 
He did not know the Becks, so that it 
was very puzzling why he should have 
poisoned them, if he had done so. 

“T should like Brinkley’s address,” 
he said. 

“Maxwell 
Parker. 

“Are you quite friendly with Brink- 
ley?” asked the detective. 

“Not very,” answered Parker. “I 
had a quarrel with him once, and he 
wants me to swear I witnessed a will 
I’ve never seen.” 

“What will?” 

“T don’t know. He’s been having 
some trouble over some money left to 
him, and I’ve told him I’m not going 
to say I’ve witnessed something I’ve 
never seen.” 

The detective saw at once that here 
was a motive which Parker had not 
realized. It was clear to him immedi- 
ately that the poisoned stout was in- 
tended for Parker and not for the 
Becks at all. They had been poisoned 
by sheer accident. If Brinkley had not 
put anything into the stout, at any rate 


Road, Fulham,” replied 
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there was already a very strong case 
of suspicion. The case might conceiv- 
ably reduce to manslaughter or even 
accident, but either way Brinkley would 
have to be detained until it was ascer- 
tained one way or the other how far 
he was responsible for the deaths of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beck. But in the inspec- 
tor’s own mind he was certain that it 
was a case of murder, and so he de- 
termined to go over to Fulham himself 
and carry out the arrest. 

“You are arrested on a charge of 
administering poison to Reginald 
Parker with intent to murder him,” the 
detective said when arresting Brinkley, 
giving him the usual warning that any- 
thing he might say might be used 
against him. 

“Well, I’m sugared!” was Brinkley’s 
reply. 

“You will probably be charged with 
the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Beck, who 
have died as a result of the drug or 
poison administered to them,” added 
the inspector. 

“Well, I’m sugared!” repeated Brink- 
ley, and he added shortly afterward: 
“T have not seen Parker for three 
weeks, This Parker is playing a dirty 
trick on me.” 

If Brinkley were telling the truth, 
then Parker was lying, and so was 
Daisy Beck, and, as it appeared after- 
ward, several other witnesses. 

On his way to the police station at 
Croydon, Brinkley said: “I’ve got a 
good character and am a teetotaler. 
If any one says I bought stout they 
have got to prove it.” 

Now Inspector Fowler had never 
mentioned how the poison had been 
administered. 

That remark of Brinkley’s was an 
incriminating one. 

First of all, the detective determined 
to test Brinkley’s statement that he had 
not been in Croydon on the night of the 
murder. We have seen that both 
Parker and Daisy Beck, who so nar- 
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rowly escaped poisoning, stated he had. 
Further evidence came from the fatal 
bottle of stout itself. It bore the stamp 
of a small off-license shop in Corydon 
close to where the Becks lived. 

“A man came into the shop last Sat- 
urday,” the assistant said, “about half 
past seven, and bought a bottle of oat- 
meal stout.” 

“Could you identify him?’ asked the 
detective. 

“Yes,” replied the assistant. “Be- 
cause the first time he came in and 
was told there was four cents deposit 
to pay on the bottle he refused to pay 
it, but he came back about twenty min- 
utes later and paid.” 

The assistant picked Brinkley out of 
ten other men as being the one who had 
bought the bottle of stout on the fatal 
night. If the man had not 
been so mean over a few cents, the 
means of the murder might never have 
been identified. 

The detective looked up the trains 
atriving in Croydon between seven and 
half past, and he found one which got 
in at seven-twenty. From the station 
to the shop was only a few minutes’ 
walk, and there was just a chance he 
had arrived by that train and been no- 
ticed. The detective’s deduction was 
not only proved correct, but an inspec- 
tor on the railway had actually seen 
Brinkley catch that very train. He had 
no doubt about it, because he had 
known Brinkley for some time. So 
the detective’s first step was proved. 

Next he proceeded to find out what 
was the accused man’s motive and how 
he obtained the prussic acid with which 
the murder had been committed, for 
Doctor Stevenson, the famous govern- 
ment expert, testified that it was this 
deadly poison which had killed the un- 
fortunate Mr. and Mrs. Beck. 

At Maxwell Road, Fulham, the de- 
tective found a clew to the one thing 
which puzzled him so, the motive. He 
suspected something to do with a will, 


accused 


from what Parker had told him, and 
his inquiries brought to light a very 
remarkable story. 

The house in Maxwell Road had be- 
longed to an old lady named Mrs, 
Blume, who had left the whole of her 
property, valued at close on to five 
thousand dollars, to Brinkley. The 
daughter of the old lady told the de- 
tectives that she was contesting the 
will, because her mother had never 
given her the slightest idea she was 
going to leave all her property to a 
comparative stranger. 

“By whom was the will witnessed?” 
the detective asked. 

“A man named Heard and a 
named Parker,” was the reply. 

Reginald Parker had denied having 
signed any will, but when the detective 
showed him his signature on Mrs. 
Blume’s will he admitted at once it was 
his. 

“But I don’t remember signing it,” 
he asserted. 

“Do you remember signing anything 
at all for Brinkley in the last few 
months?” asked Inspector Fowler. 

“Well, the only thing I can think 
of was a petition of some kind Brink- 
ley was getting up. He asked me to 
sign it as a matter of form, and I didn’t 
read it. As a matter of fact, I signed 
it in a hotel.” 

The inspector made a mental note to 
visit the hotel, the address of which 
Parker gave him, at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

“Did you 
asked finally. 

“T never heard of her, let alone knew 
her,” replied Parker. 

An important point here occurred 
to the detective. He knew that, ac- 
cording to law, a will must be witnessed 
and signed in the presence of the per- 
son making the will. When Brinkley 
was confronted with Parker’s statement 
he said bluntly that he was not telling 
the truth, that both Heard and Parker 


man 


know Mrs. Blume?” he 
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and Mrs. Blume were together in Ful- 
ham when the will was signed and wit- 
nessed. The detective thought of a 
way he could test this. 

He found a bottle of ink in the house 
in Fulham, and he also obtained some 
of the ink which was kept in the hotel 
where Parker had said he had signed 
the petition for Brinkley. 

With the bottle and the will he called 
to see Doctor Mitchell, one of the fore- 
most authorities in Great Britain on 
inks. 

“T want you to tell me,” he said, “if 
this will was written and signed in the 
same ink or not. If not, if either of 
these inks have been used, if you can.” 

Doctor Mitchell’s reply, a few days 
afterward, showed the clever reasoning 
of the detective was correct. 

“The signature of Parker to the 
will,” replied Doctor Mitchell, “is writ- 
ten in the same ink as that you have 
obtained from the public house. The 
signature of Mrs. Blume is written in 
a different kind of ink, while the body 
of the will and the signature of the 
other witness is written in a totally dif- 
ferent kind of ink. Neither of the lat- 
ter inks correspond to the one you have 
obtained from Fulham.” 

The reply was as conclusive as it 
could be, that the will was not witnessed 
and signed at the same time as the 
law demands, and this proved one of 
the most damaging pieces of evidence 
Brinkley 


against Brinkley at his trial. 
accounted for the three different inks 
being used by saying Mrs. Blume kept 


three different kinds in the house, 
Vhen asked what had become of them 
he gave the lame excuse that he had 
given them away. 

Still the detective was not satisfied 
with the proofs he had of the will was 
a forgery, and he consulted Mr. Gur- 
rin, the well-known handwriting expert. 
The latter said that Mrs. Blume’s sig- 
nature was a forgery, and from speci- 
mens ef Brinkley’s handwriting he was 
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convinced that the forgery had been 
made by the prisoner. 

The detective’s second point was 
proved. He now knew the motive for 
the attempted murder of Parker, which 
ended in the deaths of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beck. When it came to proving the 
will in open court it would be necessary 
to call Parker to swear that he signed 
the will in the presence of Mrs. Blume. 
He had refused to do this, and so 
Brinkley had decided to get him out 
of the way. 

The third question which Inspector 
Fowler had to answer was from where 
did the prussic acid come? 

By trade Brinkley was a carpenter, 
and the detective learned that he had 
done some carpentry work for a Mr. 
Vale a few months before. Mr. Vale 
was an expert in doctoring birds and 
animals, and he told the detective that 
Brinkley had asked him for some prus- 
sic acid with which to kill a dog. 

Mr. Vale had given him the prussic 
acid. 

Now, if Brinkley could have proved 
he had a dog at the time, and had 
actually poisoned it, he might have been 
acquitted, for it would have been a 
strong point in his favor. But the de- 
tective found that Brinkley certainly 
had no dog to poison at the time. His 
three great points against the murderer 
were proved. The fact that he had 
killed other people by mistake instead 
of Parker made no difference of his 
guilt in the eyes of the law. 

“If Brinkley took the poison to the 
house on the fatal night,” Mr. Justice 
Bingham said in his summing up, “with 
the intention of poisoning a particular 
person, and some one else was poisoned, 
he was guilty of murder.” 

And the jury did not hesitate to find 
him guilty. 

What did not come out at the trial, 
though discovered by the detective, 
showed only too clearly that Brinkley 
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was a man to stop at nothing to gain 
his own ends, though he strenuously 
denied his guilt up to the last. 

One of his landladies did not like 
her lodger and gave him notice, and 
she had the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting rid of him. “If people play tricks 
on me,” he told her, “I play tricks on 
them. I always get my own back.” 

While with this landlady he kept 
chickens, and it was because he was 
always experimenting with these chick- 
ens, giving them drugs of various kinds, 
that she gave him notice. Six of these 
chickens were poisoned and died, as a 
matter of fact. 

After the landlady had given him 
notice, she was awakened about one 
o'clock in the morning by hearing a 
crash, and, on going downstairs to see 
what it was, she found smoke coming 
from under the door of Brinkley’s 
room, There were eight people in the 
house at the time, and she promptly 
gave the alarm, and the door was forced 
open, but Brinkley had vanished. He 
had gone to sleep somewhere else that 


night. To get his revenge on the land- 
lady he had actually endangered the 
lives of eight fellow creatures. After- 
ward, to show the cool nerve of the 
man, he brought an action against an 
insurance company for one thousand 
dollars, the amount he had insured the 
contents of the room for against fire. 
Needless to say, he didn’t get it. 

Previous to this he had quarreled 
with another landlady over the quan- 
tity of coal allowed him for his fire. 
He suspected fhe landlady was taking 
some of the coal he ovght to have and 
he determined to put a stop to it. 

He did it effectively. He took a 
large piece of coal, drilled a hole in 
it, and inserted a quantity of dynamite. 
He took that piece of coal and placed 
it in a prominent position in the coal 
cellar, where the landlady was bound 
to pick it up. As a result the fire grate 
was blown out and she only escaped 
death by a miracle. Had the coroner 
and jury known as much as Inspector 
Fowler learned later, he would have 
been tried for attempted murder. 
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TH an easy swagger that be- 
lied his turbulent emotions, 
Everett Drennon entered the 
anteroom of the spacious 
suite of offices occupied by Doctor Cal- 
vin Hodge. The white-capped attend- 
ant, recognizing one of her employer’s 
intimate friends, gave him a brisk nod. 

“The doctor will be through with his 
last patient in a few moments,” she an- 
nounced after a glance at the appoint- 
ment book. “Will you wait in the re- 
ception room, Mr. Drennon?” 

“Surely,” drawled Drennon. “Have 
loads of time. Only dropped in for a 
social chat, anyway.” 

With a languid air he strolled 
through the open door and dropped into 
an armchair. The richly furnished re- 
ception room contained no_ visitors. 
Now and then, from the door leading 
to the physician’s private office, came 
a few words spoken in Doctor Hodge’s 
crisp and measured accents. 

The smile with which he had entered 
faded from Drennon’s lips. His sleek 
and sedulously massaged features took 
on a hard and vindictive expression. 
There was a hint of fierceness in the 
way he twirled his cane, while gazing 
intently at the door through which the 
voice came. His eyes, cold and calcu- 
lating, held a gleam of sly malice, and 
now and then his lips curled into some- 
thing resembling a sneer. 

The door opened, and now Drennon 
heard the voice more distinctly, though 





he could not see the physician, from 
where he sat in a corner of the recep- 
tion room. 

“Be sure and follow the directions 
carefully,” Doctor Hodge was saying, 
“but don’t forget that fresh air and 
complete rest will do you more good 
than any medicine I can give you. 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Valentine.” 

A thin woman with a woeful face is- 
sued from the inner office and, without 
a glance in Drennon’s direction, passed 
Drennon 


through the reception room. 
waited until she was out of sight, then 
approached the door leading to the pri- 


vate office. It stood slightly ajar, the 
physician having failed to close it after 
dismissing his patient, and through the 
narrow crack Drennon caught a glimpse 
of the doctor’s athletic figure and 
strongly chiseled profile. 

He paused in the act of pushing the 
door open. The physician had turned 
his head slightly, and the expression on 
his face caused Drennon to pause. The 
features were pale and drawn, in sharp 
contrast to the rugged lines, and the 
tired eyes and twitching lips suggested 
physical exhaustion and mental an- 
guish. A gloating grin spread over 
Drennon’s face, as if the other man’s 
evident misery was a pleasing sight, but 
in the next instant he could scarcely 
suppress a gasp of astonishment. 

Unaware of observation, Doctor 
Hodge took off his coat and flung it 
aside. Then he opened a _ cabinet 





drawer, and his hand shook violently 
as he took out a small metallic instru- 
ment that to Drennon looked like a 
syringe. Then the doctor tore open 
his cuff, uncovered his arm, and jabbed 
the point of the instrument the 
flesh. For a few moments his face re- 
mained rigid and drawn. Then he 
drew a breath of intense relief and a 
look of animation swept the signs of 
distress and fatigue from his features. 
His movements, as he put on his coat 
and replaced the metallic instrument in 
the drawer, were brisk and agile. 
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Drennon gave a slow, knowing nod. 
He waited a little longer, and the intent 
look on his face told that an idea had 
entered his mind. His accidental dis- 
covery that Doctor Calvin Hodge, one 
of the city’s eminent medical prac- 
titioners, was a victim of the drug habit, 
seemed to gratify him exceedingly. As 
soon as his face had resumed its 
habitual expression of sprightly affabil- 
ity, he cleared his throat to apprise the 
physician of his presence, pushed the 
door open and entered the private office 
with an air of having noticed nothing. 

The physician whirled around on his 
heels. For an instant he glanced guilt- 
ily at the drawer into which the syringe 
had disappeared. 

“Oh, it’s you, Drennon,” he said, 
quickly collecting himself. “You 
startled me. Had a constant stream of 
patients to-day and feel a bit fagged. 
Have a chair and a smoke.” 

He was quite himself again, save that 
his eyes seemed rather abnormally 
bright and that the sudden reaction had 
left his face flushed. Drennon assumed 
a sympathetic expression as he sat down 
and lighted a cigar. 

“You’ve been under quite a strain 
the past few months,’ he murmured 
suavely. “What with the shock 
worry and all, it’s a wonder you didn’t 
break down completely.” 

Doctor Hodge gazed 


and 


fixedly into 
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space. His lips twitched as if he were 
trying to suppress a powerful emotion. 

“My wife’s death, following that long 
and terrible illness, was a greater shock 
to me than anybody can guess,” he de- 
clared. “Even you, Drennon, have no 
idea of what it meant to me.” 

“Oh, but I have.” Drennon got up 
and placed his hand on the other’s 
shoulder. A look of deep compassion 
came into his face. “I know exactly 
what you went through and how keenly 
you suffered. In fact I—I think it hurt 
me almost as much as it did you. I, 
too, loved her, and———” Emotions too 
strong for expression seemed to choke 
him. 

The physician took his hand and 
gripped it tightly. “I know, Drennon. 
And I value your friendship all the 
more highly because it has withstood 
the acid test. Rivalry in love sometime: 
makes bitter enemies, you know.” 

“The best man won. You made 
Ethel happy, happier than I could have 
made her, and that’s all that matters.” 
He drew a long breath. Then he 
averted his face, and for an instant a 
grin of sly satisfaction curled his lips. 
“Now let’s talk about yourself, old man. 
Anybody can see that this pace is kill- 
ing you by inches. Why don’t you take 
a layman’s advice and go away for a 
while?” 

A smile, sad and a little wistful, came 
over the physician’s face. “Your ad- 
vice is good,” he admitted. “I have 
been thinking about that very thing, 
myself. A change of environment and 
a few weeks’ rest are all I need to get 
a grip on myself. I would like to 
forget my patients for a while and 
bury myself in some howling wilder- 
ness. But where would I go?” 

Suddenly Drennon’s face grew tense, 
but he happened to be facing the win- 
dow, and the physician did not notice 
the change. 

“T feel in need of a vacation myself,” 
observed Drennon after a few minutes’ 
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reflection. “Why not run up with me 
to my hunting lodge in the mountains? 
You will find all the wilderness your 
heart desires, though I can’t promise 
you anything else. What do you say?” 

Doctor Hodge hesitated’ only for a 
moment. “I'll go,” he declared, “and 
the sooner we’re off the better it will 
suit me. Saunders will look after my 
practice while we are gone.” His face 
was aglow as he once more gripped the 
other’s hand. “Drennon, you are the 
best and truest friend a man ever had.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it.”’ Drennon’s 
tones sounded a trifle awkward. Fif- 
teen minutes later, after a brief discus- 
sion of details, he took his departure. 
His lips were set in a thin, gloating 
smile as he walked out. 

“The poor fool!” he mumbled. “The 
poor fool!” 


II. 


[* had been snowing steadily since 

noon, and the desolate stretch that 
surrounded the hunting lodge was man- 
tled with white. As dusk fell, the wind 
began to whine dismally around the 
corners, and already the swirling flakes 
were obliterating every trail leading 
from the lonely hilltop. 

“Looks like an early winter,” ob- 
served Drennon as he lighted the oil 
lamp suspended from the ceiling. “I 
had been hoping for a few more days 
of crisp autumn weather. I’m afraid 
this will spoil our hunting. It’s a lucky 
thing we brought plenty of provisions 
| ” 


ilon 


“er 


The change is doing me a world of 


” 


good, hunting or no hunting,” remarked 
Doctor Hodge in listless tones. For the 
last half hour he had been fidgeting 
nervously, and his fingers had been con- 
stantly plucking at imaginary crumbs 
on his clothing. Drennon, recognizing 
the symptoms, glowed inwardly. This 
was their third day at the hunting lodge, 
and he had had ample opportunity for 
studying the physician at close range. 
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“These blizzards sometimes last for 
days,” he went on. “Once, four years 
ago, a friend and myself were snow- 
bound here for two weeks.” He 
laughed softly. “You said you wanted 
a taste of wilderness. You may get an 
overdose of it before we get back to 
civilization.” 

The doctor got up and began to pace 
the floor, and Drennon piled a few more 
logs on the crackling and spluttering 
fire. Then he stepped to the window, 
raised the shade, and looked out upon 
a wilderness of whirling snow. A grati- 
fied grin twitched the corners of his 
lips. 

“I’m going to get a book,” announced 
the physician, stepping into the bed- 
chamber at one side of the big sitting 
room. He closed the door behind him, 
but Drennon could hear him rummag- 
ing on the other side. On one pretext 
or another, Hodge had made regular 
visits to the bedroom during the three 
days they had been together at the hunt- 
ing lodge, and each time he had come 
out with eyes brightened and a new 
vivacity in his manner. 

Drennon, straining his ears to catch 
each little sound coming from the other 
room, drew an automatic pistol from 
his pocket, made sure it was loaded, and 
examined the mechanism with an ex- 
pert eye. He gave a low chuckle as he 
returned it to his pocket and dropped 
into a chair. A moment later the door 
opened and Doctor Hodge stepped out. 
Drennon gave him a swift, comprehen- 
sive glance out of the corner of an eye, 
noticing that on this occasion the physi- 
cian’s visit to the bedroom had left no 
change in his appearance. His face was 
pale and twitching and he seemed to be 
struggling with an overpowering nerv- 
ousness. 

“Didn’t you find the book you went 
inquired Drennon casually, no- 
that the doctor’s hands were 


after ?” 
ticing 
empty. 

“No, it—I seem to have misplaced 
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it.’ Hodge spoke in harsh, jerky tones, 
and there was a puzzled look in his 
shifty and lack-luster eyes. “It doesn’t 
matter,” he added quickly. “There was 
something I wanted to read to you, that 
was all. I'll probably find the book in 
the morning.” 

Drennon’s lip Did Hodge 
really think that the pretext 
about the book had deceived him? He 
felt the doctor’s eyes fixed questioningly 
on his face, but pretended to be un- 
aware of the covert scrutiny. Hodge, 
his nervousness rising with every pass- 
ing moment, went back to his chair in 
the corner. For the next fifteen min- 
utes the silence was broken only by the 
howling of the wind and the ticking of 
the clock on the mantel. 


quivered. 


we : 
snallow 


“Drennon,” spoke the doctor at last. 

Drennon’s gaze flitted from the fire- 
place to the physician’s face. 

“T wonder,” Hodge went on, seeming 
to have great difficulty finding the right 
words, “whether by any you 
happened to remove a certain article 
from my traveling bag, while I was out 
walking this morning,” 

Again there was a twitching at the 
corners- of Drennon’s lips. The next 
moment he turned a sober and puzzled 
face toward the physician. 

“Do you mean the book 
looking for?” 

“No, not that.” Hodge gave him a 
timid, hesitant look. “It’s something 
else. While looking for the book a few 
ago, I noticed that the 
article had disappeared. I just 
wondered if you——” He paused, and 
amed about the room in an 


chance 


you were 


minutes —the 


other 


hi eves rm 
arrassed way. 

‘ou wondered if I had rifled your 
your absence!” Drennon 
aughed amusedly. “As a matter of 

I took the liberty of inspecting it 
this morning. You see, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that we would be in a 
deuce of a fix if either of us should 
meet with an accident. I was relieved 


during 


to find that you had brought some of 
your surgical instruments along. They 
may come in handy.” 

There was a queer gleam in the doc- 
tor’s shifty eyes. “I always carry the 
little black kit along with me. Habit 
of mine. One never knows when an 
accident may happen. But, while you 
were inspecting my bag, didn’t you, I 
mean, wasn’t theree——”’ He stopped 
in utter confusion. 

“You're a bit incoherent 
Hodge,” Drennon’s face had hardened 
and his tones were edged with sarcasm. 
He looked contemptuously at the physi- 
cian, whose straining features showed 
that every nerve in his body was writh- 
ing in agony. 


to-night, 


Doctor Hodge was th 
picture of a strong and masterful man 
reduced to a state of wretchedness by 
an insidious vice. “Just what is it you 
are trying to say?” added Drennon. 

“In the bottom of the—the bag was 
a little glass jar.” The physician was 
making a strong effort to control him- 
self. “It contained a preparation which 
I sometimes use for headaches. I won- 
dered if—if you had seen anything of 
it.” 

A mask seemed to drop from Dren- 
non’s face. “Might as well chuck the 
comedy, Hodge. I found the jar you 
have in mind, but it didn’t contain head- 
ache medicine. I tasted a little of it on 
the tip of my finger. It was dope. 
How long have you been taking the 
stuff, Hodge?” 

The physician laughed harshly, as if 
the suggestion that he was a slave to 
the drug habit were utterly ridiculous. 

“You needn’t deny it,” said Drennon 
sternly. “I saw you shooting it into 
your arm the last time I was in your 
office. Looking at you now, any simple- 
ton could tell that you are a dope fiend.” 

The doctor leaned forward and 
buried his face in his hands. For a 
few moments, to Drennon’s contemptu- 
ous amusement, his whole body shook. 
Finally he got up and, with the air of 
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a crushed and broken man, walked to 
where the other was sitting. 

“All right,” he said harshly. “I 
might as well admit it. I started the 
devilish habit at the time my wife was 
‘taken sick. I was under a terrible 
strain and felt myself going under. 
The infernal stuff was handy and | 
couldn’t resist the temptation. I am 
not the first physician who has fallen 
a victim to it. I thought I would be 
able to stop as soon as the crisis was 
over, but 1 soon found I couldn’t. One 
of the reasons why I came out here 
with you, was, that I thought it would 
be easier to break myself of the habit 
if I got away from work and worries 
for a while. 1 intend to fight down the 
craving, but it must be done gradually. 
If I try to stop all at once, it will kill 
me. What did you do with the jar, 
Drennon ?” 

The fire was burning low, and the 
yellowish revealed Drennon’s 
features set in a smile of malicious sat- 
isfaction. The doctor, face tense and 


sheen 


eyes gradually widening, seized his arm 
in a tight grip. 
“What did you do with it?” he de- 


manded. “Answer me!” 

Shaking off the other’s arm, Dren- 
drew the automatic from hi 
pocket. With a seemingly casual mo 
tion he turned the muzzle in the physi- 
cian’s direction. 

“Don’t get excited, Hodge. It won’ 
do you any good.” His tones were 
quick and sharp and hinted that he was 
facing the supreme moment of his life 
“I threw the stuff away, scattered it to 
the four winds.” 

\ groan broke from the doctor’s lips. 
His face was ghastly in the vague light 
from the dying fire. For moments he 
was unable to speak. 

“No!” he exclaimed at length. “You 
couldn’t have done that, Drennon. It 
would be the same as murder. I would 
die a raving maniac. You are only jok- 
ing, of course. You discovered I was 
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addicted to the drug, and so you hid it 
from me, thinking you would help me 
break the habit. It can’t be done that 
way. The only way is to diminish the 
dose gradually. I must have a little to- 
night, now. Where is it, Drennon?” 

Drennon laughed in his agony- 
stricken face, at the same moment tak- 
ing a tighter grip on the automatic. “I 
told you the truth,” he declared. “I 
threw away the stuff. But don’t think 
for a moment that I did it to help you. 
I had quite another object in view, one 
that’s been in my mind a long, long 
time. Can you guess what it is, 
Hodge?” 

The physician stared into his face. 
His own grew a shade whiter. “You 
don’t mean , 

\gain Drennon laughed. The roar 
of the wind and the creaking of timbers 
thered his voice. “At last, 
you and I are getting down to brass 

Hodge. The friendship business 
has been growing a bit monotonous of 
late. I suppose you will be surprised to 
learn that it was all a pose on my part 
All the time, under cover of handshakes 
and smiles and honeyed speech, I’ve 
hated you as no man ever before hated 


alinost sme¢ 


tacKs, 


+1 2 79 
wmomer., 
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“But why? Certainly not becaus 
| i. 

‘Yes, because you married the 
woman I loved. You won her fairly, 
[ll admit, but I hated you for it, just 
the same. [or years, ever since the 
day you married Ethel Wainright, I’ve 
felt as if the blood in my veins were 
aflame. I’ve suffered all the devilish 
tortures of jealousy. You never knew, 
for I managed to keep you thinking that 
we were still friends. At times it was 
hard to keep up the pretense. It isn’t 
easy to look a man in the eye, while 
you're plotting to kill him. But mere 
killing seemed too easy a death for you, 
and it might result in my going to the 
chair. I wanted you to suffer first, and 
then go to your death in a way that 
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would leave me safe. For a long time 
I couldn’t invent a satisfactory method. 
The plans that occurred to me either 
failed to give me a full measure of 
revenge or were inconsistent with my 
personal safety. Then, the last time I 
saw you at your office, an inspiration 
came to me.” 

Hate burned in his eyes. There was 
a temporary lull in the storm, and his 
words, spoken in tones that were low, 
soft, and insinuating, made the other 
man wince. 

“T had heard and read of the agonies 
suffered by victims of the drug habit 
when their supply is cut off,” Drennon 
went on. “That’s what gave me my 
cue. The whole plan flashed into my 
mind the moment I saw you with the 
hypodermic syringe. You played into 
my hands, by agreeing so readily to my 
suggestion that we leave the city for a 
while. Apparently I had played the 
role of friend so successfully, that it 
never occurred to you to suspect my 
motives. Only one thing puzzled me. 
I wasn’t quite sure how I was going to 
keep you here after the drug craving 
got hold of you. I should have man- 
aged it somehow, of course, even if the 
storm hadn’t come along. Just the 
same, this blizzard makes it easier. All 
the trails are covered up, and you can’t 
take a dozen steps without getting lost. 
I believe you are beginning to grasp the 
idea, Hodge.” 

A long, broken groan fell from the 
physician’s lips. 

“I’m beginning to enjoy this im- 
mensely,” remarked Drennon with a 
chuckle. “You are going to suffer a 
million times more than you made me 
suffer, Hodge. It isn’t so bad yet, but 
just wait! By to-morrow night every 
nerve in your body will be shrieking for 
relief. The next day you will probably 
get violent. I may have to use this nasty 
little toy.” He made a playful flourish 
with the automatic. “I shan’t shoot to 
kill, only to render you harmless. On 


the third or fourth day, you will be a 
gibbering maniac. I'll have you grovel- 
ing at my feet. I'll enjoy every pang 
you suffer. Perhaps in the end you will 
dash your brains out against the walls. 
Or perhaps you'll be crazy enough to 
try to make your way through the 
storm. It won’t matter. Whatever the 
end may be, you will suffer a million 
tortures before death puts you out of 
your misery.” 

Hodge stared at him stonily, as if not 
yet able to grasp the hideous signifi- 
cance of his words. Then his chest 
expanded with a long, shuddering in- 
take of breath, and he hurled himself 
forward. Drennon, laughing  con- 
temptuously, dodged to one side and 
quickly stepped into his bedroom. 
Then he carefully locked and bolted the 
door. For a moment he stood listening 
at the keyhole, and a diabolical smile 
cruised about his lips as a despairing 
moan, ending in an agonized sigh, 
sounded through a lull in the storm. 


IIT. 


URING the two days that followed, 
Drennon gave himself over to an 

orgy of vindictive gratification. Not 
in his wildest dreams had he imagined 
that his revenge would be so wholly sat- 
isfying. The demon of hatred, long 
kept in leash within him, was exacting 
its full toll of vengeful compensation. 
Safe behind the bolted door, he would 
sit in his bedroom at night and glee- 
fully listen to the frenzied sounds that 
indicated the acute agony of his victim. 
Occasionally, with automatic firmly 
clutched in his hand, he would open the 
door and fling a taunting remark in 
the face of the sufferer. So far the 
other man, in spite of the nerve-racking 
torture he was undergoing, had not at- 
tempted to attack his persecutor. 
Doubtless a remnant of reason warned 
him that the only result would be a 
disabling bullet wound in arm or leg. 











The same pitiful scrap of sanity must 
have restrained him from venturing 
into the raging storm, for not once had 
he set foot outside the house. 

Drennon’s gratification was nearly 
complete, and now he was only wait- 
ing for the climax. He supposed that 
Doctor Hodge, in a maniacal outburst, 
would kill himself. Drennon had no 
fear for his own life, for he had seen 
to it that no dangerous weapons were 
within the raving man’s reach. After 
it was all over, and as soon as the sun 
came out and melted the drifted snow, 
he would return to the city and tell a 
carefully prepared story of the physi- 
cian’s death. No one would suspect 
Drennon of complicity in the doctor’s 
tragic end. Already he was congratu- 
lating himself on having executed his 
grim purposes with neatness and dis- 
patch. The object of his hatred would 
die, and no one would be able to point 
an accusing finger at him. 

The storm abaied toward the eve- 
ning of the third day, and when dark- 
ness came, it had ceased altogether. 
The stars were glittering frostily over 
a vast blanket of snow, and the crescent 
moon threw a vague sheen over the 
wintry landscape. 

Drennon, sitting before the fire with 
automatic within easy reach, gazed un- 
easily at the physician. <A violent seiz- 
ure shortly after noon, had left the 
doctor in a state of sulky moodiness, 
He sat in a corner of the big room, his 
bloodshot and dully smoldering eyes 
peering rigidly into space. His gaunt 
face showed the ravages of terrible suf- 
fering, and his clothes hung loosely over 
his emaciated frame. Three days of 
incessant torture had reduced him to a 
shadow of his former self, but Drennon 
was not yet quite satisfied. So far the 
storm, whose opportune arrival he had 
greeted with high elation, had kept the 
physician from venturing outdoors. 
Now that the weather had moderated, 
Hodge might make an attempt to 
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escape, which would deprive Drennon 
of the full measure of revenge. He 
was wondering how best to forestall 
such a move on the doctor’s part, and 
it occurred to him that he might carry 
out his original intention and imprison 
Hodge in his own bedroom. The heavy 
door would offer considerable resistance 
even to the frenzied strength of a 
maniac, and the window couid be barred 
from the outside. 

Suddenly Hodge rose and advanced 
toward Drennon. Wearily he dragged 
his racked bgdy across the floor, but 
there was a glitter in the eyes that 
caused Drennon to take a firmer grip 
on his pistol. 

“Drennon.” The word was spoken 
in tones that sounded like a travesty on 
the human voice. “I’ve made up my 
mind to go, and you can’t stop me.” 

“Can’t Ir” A silken smile parted 
Drennon’s lips. He shifted the pistol 
in his hand until the muzzle pointed at 
the doctor. “Try and see. A bullet in 
the leg will stop you before you reach 
the door. Careful, now! I don’t care 
to have you come too close.” 

Hodge stopped, then gazed sullenly 
down at the weapon. A few moment 
passed in silence, then his sunken and 
uncannily staring eyes traveled from 
the pistol to Drennon’s face. Suddenly 
he broke into a loud, strident laugh. 

“The only way you can stop me is to 
kill me,” he declared, bending so low 
that his hot breath fanned Drennon’s 
face. “I’ve died a dozen deaths the las 
three days. A bullet in the leg can’t add 
to my suffering. Even death will seem 
a small thing after this. Confound you, 
Drennon! I'll curse you with my dy- 
ing breath. [’ll——” His voice broke 
off into unintelligent gibberish, and the 
veins on his forehead swelled into great 
livid streaks. 

“Stand back!” ordered Drennon, rais- 
ing the automatic. Then he felt a chill 
trickling down his spine. In Hodge’s 
straining features and burning eyes he 
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read something that sent a shudder of 
fear through his body. 

“Back!” he repeated, emphasizing the 
command with a menacing motion with 
the pistol. “If you don’t s 

He started to rise from the chair, 
but it was too late. Something within 
the physician’s shrunken body seemed 
to have flared up into a devouring 
flame. 

“Why don’t you shoot?” he cried, 
rocking with hideous laughter. “Are 
you afraid to kill me? Hoped I'd kill 
myself, didn’t you? You thought I'd 
lose my mind and then commit suicide. 
Well, I won’t, I won’t! You aren’t go- 
ing to have your way with me, Dren- 
non, I’ll——” 

Quickly he raised his clenched hand. 
It descended in a sudden explosion of 
frenzy in Drennon’s face. Blinded by 
a spurt of crimson, Drennon struck 
wildly with his free hand, but the 
doctor appeared not to feel the blows. 
Again his cracked voice rose in a cre- 
scendo of laughter, and then he seized 
the barrel of the automatic which the 
other was pointing at him. Twisting, 
jerking, and writhing, he tried to 
wrench the weapon from Drennon’s 
hand. 

Then came a crack, sharp as a sudden 
crash of thunder. It was followed by 
a scream from Drennon. His fingers 
grew limp around the handle of the 
automatic. His face went white, and 
he pressed his right hand against his 
abdomen. 

“It got me!” he exclaimed with a 
groan. Then his head lolled back 
against the top of the chair and he 
gazed imploringly at the physician. 

Hodge stood as if turned to stone. 
Slowly a gleam of comprehension crept 
into his feverish eyes. He clenched his 
hands tightly, as if hoping thereby to 
gain control of his shattered nerves. 
He stroked his brow, mumbled some- 
thing between his teeth, and came a step 
closer to the wounded man. The ten- 
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sion in his ravaged face showed that 
he was trying to shake off the effects 
of three days’ agony and rally his re- 
serve forces. 

“I’m—dying!” came gaspingly from 
Drennon. “You must—must save me, 
Hodge. You're a physician. You-——” 
A groan of pain stifled his pleading. 

lor a few moments longer the physi- 
cian remained motionless, then a flutter- 
ing remnant of spirit seemed to rise to 
the crisis. He bent low over the 
wounded man, exploring with his 
fingers the region of the wound and 
muttering something about a probable 
perforation. Gradually the man of 
science was gaining ascendancy over 
the situation. Hodge was forgetting 
the fever that raced like wildfire 
through his veins. He was all mind 
now, triumphing over the frailties of 
body and soul, forgetting the injury in- 
flicted upon him, quivering alert to the 
exigencies of the situation. 

He finished his examination. “The 
bullet must be exiracted at once,” he 
declared, with something of his former 
briskness of speech. Quickly he 
stepped to the window and glanced out 
over the white, moonlit wilderness. 
Nowhere was a human habitation in 
sight, and the snow was piled high on 
all sides. He shook his head as he 
contemplated the isolation that hemmed 
them in. Alone on the desolate hilltop, 
they were like two primitive beings, cut 
off from contact with civilization and 
thrown back on their own slender re- 
sources. 

He stepped back to the wounded 
man’s side and with a superhuman ef- 
fort lifted him to the table. A groan of 
pain slipped from the other’s lips; a 
look of fear and agony showed beneath 
the fluttering eyelids. 

“Listen, Drennon,” said the physi- 
cian. “I'll save your life if I can. An 


immediate operation is necessary. You 
are too weak to walk, and I couldn’t 
carry you a dozen steps. 


By the time 

















we reached the nearest town it would 
be too late. We must do the best we 
can.” 

With lips tightly compressed he hur- 
ried into the bedroom and from his 
traveling bag took the little black kit 
containing the emergency instruments 
he had brought along. In a few mo- 
ments he was back at the table, adjust- 
ing the light so that it fell squarely on 
the patient. Drennon watched his 
movements intently. 

“Anesthetic?” he mumbled. 

The doctor shook his head. “I 
haven’t any with me. I didn’t come 
prepared for anything like this. You'll 
have to brace up, Drennon. It’s the 
only thing that will save your life. It 
won’t be so bad. Clench your fingers. 
That’s it.” 

He took one of the instruments from 
the kit and bent over his patient. With 
sheer force of will he fought down the 
inner torment that momentarily threat- 
ened to swamp his faculties. A violent 
tremor and repeated moans told that 
Drennon realized the fearfulness of the 
ordeal. 

With expert touch the physician fin- 
gered the area of the wound. His face 
was white as chalk, and every line of 
it testified to a terrific mental strain. 
He selected one of the instruments 
neatly arranged in cushioned grooves in 
the kit. A slong, slender blade of steel 
gleamed in the light from the lamp. 
Drennon writhed as the point of the in- 
strument touched his quivering flesh. 

“Steady!” commanded the physician 
“Tt will be over in a little while.” 

Straining in every sinew, he bent to 
the task. Suddenly he stepped aside 
and gazed in horror at his right hand. 
Its sure and delicate touch had won 
the envy of his colleagues and brought 
many a critical operation to a successful 
conclusion. Now it was trembling so 


violently that all his efforts to steady 
it were futile. A groan of despair rose 
in his throat, but he tried again, bending 
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every ounce of physical and mental 
strength to the task. Once more he 
drew back, looking in consternation at 
his twitching hand. 

“What is it?’ Drennon whispered. 

A look of complete hopelessness 
crossed Hodge’s face. “I—I can’t do 
it, Drennon. My hand shakes, and the 
slightest slip would cost you your life. 
Heaven help us!” 

A paroxysm shook the man on the 
table. ‘You must!” he insisted, teeth 
chattering. “For Heaven’s sake, Hodge, 
don’t fail me. I'll give you anything— 
all I have—if you'll save my life.” 

His voice was weak and rasping. 
Again Hodge shook his head. “All the 
millions in the world can’t help you,” he 
mumbled despairingly. “There’s only 
one thing that can steady my hand and 
save your life.” Suddenly he bent over 
the wounded man. “Did you lie to me, 
or did you really throw away the con- 
tents of the jar?” he demanded shrilly, 

A deathlike pallor spread over Dren- 
non’s features. His lips moved flutter- 
ingly. “I—I threw it—away,” he de- 
clared, groaning. 

The stared at him in 
speechless horror. “Then Heaven have 
mercy on you!” he mumbled. “You 
threw away the one chance for your 
life.” With a crushed air he turned 
away from the table. “Your hatred 
has rebounded against yourself,” he 
whispered in tones too low for the other 
to hear. “You meant to kill me, but 
instead you killed yourself.” 


physician 


A shimmer of dawn plumed the hori- 
zon as Doctor Hodge, after a last shud- 
dering glance at the still form on the 
table, left the house and stepped out 
into the frosty morning air. There 
was a feverish light in his eyes as he 
floundered through drifts of snow. 
Once he stopped and looked back at the 
hunting lodge. Then, with a desperate 
determination to conquer and live, he 
gritted his teeth and plodded on. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ETECTIVE MCNULTY and his reporter friend, Peter Sayre, 
dead man was to bave been married to Florence Jaffray, although 
Charles Moberley, nor Bankhead, his attorney, knew anything of the mar- 
The detective and Sayre are returning from a visit to Miss Jaffray when they discover that 
suspect the culprit is the same man who later gives them some 


Seward Moberley. The 
neither his only relative, 
riage. 
their tirés have been cut; they 


doped drink when they stop him for belp with their car. 
bribes a half-wit servant who shows bim a hollow tree facing the 
and points out a hiding place with a secret stair near the mantel in the library. 


was killed, 


McNulty wants to find a supposed plumber who worked at the house, 


are looking for the murderer of 


Returning to the Moberley house, McNulty 
room in which the dead magnate 
Now 
who was a friend of the maid 


Agnes, and to whom the half-wit exhibited the hollow tree and the secret passage. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“HE WHO CAME FIRST.” 


HAT thing is not an idiot; 
he’s plain crazy!” Peter ob- 
served disgustedly as Ben 
seized the box of candy and 
scuttled away into the darkness, his gur- 
gling laughter echoing in their ears. 
“What’s all this nonsense about hiding 
in cupboards, anyway? I don’t blame 
young Charles from clearing out of 
this old folks’ home and insane asylum 
combined !” 
“We'll see whether it is nonsense or 
t,” McNulty replied. “I’m inclined 
to think that Ben is cleverer in some 
ways than all the rest of us put to- 
gether. Come on!” 
Reéntering the house by the side 
door which led into the drawing-room 
they crossed to the hall and thence up 
the stairs. From the bedroom back of 
that which Charles had occupied there 
came the subdued murmur of Montie’s 
voice and the slap of cards upon pol- 
ished wood. 


“Two on the three. Red ten on the 


black jack—‘ten on the jack, an old 
Did you ever know that, 


friend back.’ 


¢ 
Franck? Did you ever have your for- 
tune told?” 
“No, sir. I can’t say as I have,” 


Barney Franck’s weary voice replied. 
“If you’d stop that Canfield game, Mr. 
Russell, and go to bed——” 

“They won’t hear us if we walk 
light,” whispered McNulty. “I’m let- 
ting you in on this, Pete, but I don’t 
want any one else in the house to know. 
If I find what I expect, we'll ship Ben 
off to-morrow where he can’t babble 
any more for a few bits of candy.” 

“But what do you expect?” Peter 
demanded. “That fool said something 
about steps in a cupboard that led down 
but houses aren’t built nowadays with 
secret stairways. Why, you’re going 
into the room where Moberley was 
killed !” 

“Hush!” McNulty drew his com- 
panion into the room after him and 
closed the door noiselessly behind them 
before he turned on the light in a low 
lamp. “This house wasn’t built nowa- 
days, Pete, and Seward Moberley’s 
father was a red-hot abolitionist in the 
years just preceding the Civil War. 
Many a runaway slave was landed 
down there at the river front and 
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brought up to this house to hide here 
until a chance came to rush them up 
to the Canadian border. It was Montie 
who told me that there was talk of a 
tunnel of some sort from the bank of 
the river to somewhere in the house; 
he said that he and Charles had hunted 
for it when they were boys, but were 
never able to locate it.” 

“I should think they couldn’t!” Peter 
snorted. “If you’re going to believe 
every idle tale you hear about old, his- 
toric houses wi 

“I’m not, but I am inclined to believe 
it about this one, because I had already 
suspected that there was some under- 
ground way of getting out of here. I 
couldn’t see any other explanation for 
the things which I knew had happened. 
Look at that fireplace! Do you see 
those two old-fashioned cupboards built 
in on either side?” 

Without another word Peter went to 
the nearest one and opened the door. 
Inside was a space large enough for 
a man to stand upright in, lined with 
panelings of dark oak, into which small 
pegs had been driven for shelves to 
est upon. The shelves were gone, and 
the cupboard was empty now, with no 
sign of a secret opening, but the re- 
porter patiently pulled, pressed, and 
twisted each peg, and knocked gently 
upon every separate panel, listening for 
the slight, resonant reverberation which 
would tell of a vacuum behind. 

None came to his ears, however, and 
he turned at length to the detective. 

“Told you so! Nothing doing! The 
wall back of those panels is solid, and 
those little wooden buttons haven’t been 
moved in a hundred years.” 

“There aren’t any pegs in this one!” 
McNulty’s voice sounded muffled from 
the depths of the cupboard on the other 
side of the hearth. “It’s paneled, 
though, and there are holes in the sides 
that look as if clothes hooks might have 
been driven in at one time. Maybe Ben 
was talking through his hat, after all.” 
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The last word was clipped off short, 
and McNulty sprang hastily backward, 
landing on his toes as lightly and noise- 
lessly as a cat. He closed the door of 
the cupboad, motioned peremptorily 
for Peter to do likewise with the one 
on the farther side, and then beckoned 
for him to come over to the davenport 
in the corner, near which stood the sin- 
gle low lamp which he had turned on 
when they entered. 

“What in the world is the matter?” 
Pete whispered. 

“Don’t make a sound!’ McNulty’s 
tones, too, had sunk below his breath. 
“Pete, there’s somebody coming up in- 
side those walls!” 

With a quick movement-he switched 
off the light, and Peter laughed softly 
and not altogether naturally. 

“If there is such a thing as a stair- 
way in the wall somewhere behind that 
fireplace, and actually 
climbing up, it 
Ben——’”’ 

“Listen !” 

Peter obeyed, and there 
fora moment. Then he 

“T don’t hear any 

The whisper died 


some one 


can only » that fool 


commanded 


ever, for an unm 
come to them, ar 

convulsively 
From 


direction of the firep! 


about 


somewhere bel 


footsteps 
While they held thei 
grew 
until it 
them. 
There came a pause, a brief, 
silence, in which a stale, chill tou 
air like that of the tom) stirred the 
gooseflesh on Peter's still- 
ness was broken by a fumbling, scrap- 
ing sound in the wall, and the [ 
the cupboard nearest to them swung 
open just as McNulty pressed the 
-switch in the lamp. In its soft glow 
he and Peter faced Charles Moberley. 


were plain 
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After a speechless interval, it was 
the newcomer who first found his voice: 

“So you knew after all, sergeant, 
how it was that I managed to elude the 
policemen who were patrolling the 
grounds and leave unobserved yester- 
day morning? You must have had 
rather a long vigil!” 

“Close the cupboard door, please, Mr. 
Moberley, and sit down. I want to have 
a little talk with you.” 

“Charlie!” The cry from across the 
hall cut in upon the detective’s words, 
for the voice of the younger man had 
not been lowered, and its intonations 
reached the waiting ears of his friend. 

Charles closed the door behind him 
hastily, and with three quick strides had 
approached the writing table, when the 
hall door was flung open and Montie 
precipitated himself into the room, with 
franck hanging doggedly in the rear. 

“When did you return? Why didn’t 
they tell me?’ The questions poured 
from Montie’s throat. “Why the devil 
haven’t you phoned, or anything? I 
haven’t dared go to sleep for a min- 
ute!” 

“IT returned just now, Montie. I 
couldn’t phone.” Charles’ tone was 
curiously level. “The sergeant and I 
are going to have a little talk, and as 
long as his friend here is present I 
think it only fair that I, too, have a 
witness.” 

The last sentence was so plainly in- 
tended for McNulty that the latter in- 
terposed significantly : 

“If you yourself wish Mr. Russell 
to stay he will be welcome as far as | 
am concerned, Mr. Moberley, but it 
is only fair to tell you that I mean to 
reconstruct, with some assistance from 
you, a certain scene which took place 
here in this very room about forty-eight 
hours ago.” 

“You will have all the assistance in 
my power, sergeant,” Charles replied. 
“Sit down over here, Montie. What- 
ever revelations the sergeant has for 
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us may as well be known by you now 
as later.” 

With a puzzled, distressed counte- 
nance Montie took the chair indicated, 
and McNulty turned to the operative, 

“Barney, we won't need you. It isn’t 
even necessary for you to remain within 
call. Mr. Sayre will summon you when 
our conference is ended.” 

Franck took the hint and withdrew,’ 
and when the door had closed behind 
him Montie turned vehemently to his 
friend. 

“Charlie, don’t you let them put any- 
thing over on you! They’re trying to 
claim you left Rundell’s and returned 
again Wednesday night, when I’m pre- 
pared to swear that you were right with 
me all the evening.” 

“Wait!” Charlies had been studying 
the detective’s face. “Let us hear what 
the sergeant has to say.” 

“Mr. Moberley,” McNulty began 
gravely, “on Wednesday evening your 
uncle was seated there at that table, 
almost in the position in which you are 
now, writing a letter. The window in 
that row over there nearest to the 
bronze figure which had the sheathed 
sword was slightly open, and the wis- 
taria vine that reaches its sill is strong 
enough to support the weight of a man, 
Let us say that after a time for some 
reason your uncle leaned back in his 
chair with his eyes closed, and, unper- 
ceived by him, a man did climb in that 
window and approach him. That man 
watched him for a moment, glanced 
about the room for a weapon, crept 
back to that bronze figure, and drew 
the tiny sword. When he approached 
your uncle again Mr. Seward Mober- 
ley opened his eyes Ps 

“What!’’ Charles’ involuntary ex- 
clamation broke in upon him. “How 
can you know that?” 

“The man uttered four words, and 
drove the blunt instrument with terrific 
force into your uncle’s breast, then 
turned and fled the way he had come,” 











McNulty continued without apparently 
noticing the interruption. “However, 
when he first made his appearance, the 
letter which your uncle had been writ- 
ing had disappeared. Where is that 
letter, Mr. Moberley ?” 

“I don’t understand,” Charles replied 
slowly through stiffened lips. “I am 
afraid you will have to explain a little 
further, sergeant. What were those 
four words the man was supposed to 
utter, and who is your authority for 
stating that he did speak ?” 

“Your uncle himself. He made an 
ante-mortem statement in my presence 
and that of my colleague here before 
he died. But, Mr. Moberley, the in- 
truder, who entered by means of the 
wistaria vine, was not the first unex- 
pected visitor to this room that eve- 
ning. Your uncle sank back in his 
chair and closed his eyes in a moment 
of faintness from shock, the strain of 
a painful and violent scene, and per- 
haps, too, from the loss of a little blood. 

“The wound which caused his death 
was not the first which he had received 
that night; it was merely the coup de 
grace. That earlier wound was a 
scratch only, inflicted by a sharp instru- 
ment which drew just sufficient blood 
to drip a little upon the blotter of the 
desk pad before him and to stain the 
clothing on his breast, so that it served 
as a mark for the second assailant. 

“Seward Moberley recognized the 
first man who came; protected him and 
perhaps helped him to escape. It was 
the first man who came, at least an hour 
before the other, who carried away or 
destroyed the letter which Seward Mo- 
berley had been writing. What was 
the motive for that earlier attack? 
Why was its purpose not carried out? 
This is the point at which I need your 
assistance in reconstructing the events 
of that evening, for only you know 
what occurred between half past nine 
and eleven o’clock. Mr. Moberley, you 
were the man who came first!” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MONTIE RUSSELL, MATADOR. 


ES, I was that man!” Charles Mo- 
berley squared his shoulders, and 
although his thin, sensitive nostrils 
quivered he looked straight into the 
detective’s eyes. “I came here with 
ihe avowed purpose of killing my uncle. 
I thought that I had done so, and it 
was only when you told me of the 
miniature sword from the bronze figure 
which was found protruding from his 
breast that I realized some one else had 
succeeded where I had failed.” 

“Charlie! I don’t believe it!” Mon- 
tie cried out in horrified incredulity. 
“You're either mad or you are trying 
to shield some one else.” 

“I am quite sane.” His tone had 
sunk to the monotonous level note once 
more. “The sergeant is quite right in 
his deductions, although I cannot un- 
derstand how he arrived at them. I 
thought I had laid my plans too care- 
fully.” 

“My God!” Montie half rose from 
his chair. “But, why, Charles! Why 
should you have done such a fearful 
thing? How do you mean that you 
planned it all? I tell you, I wouldn't 
believe you under oath!” 

“Nevertheless, it is true.’ Charles 
turned to the detective. “I don’t know 
who killed my uncle, but it is no fault 
of mine that I didn’t. It had been in 
my mind for several days, and I thought 
the alibi which I had arranged for 
would be unassailable. In a crowded 
gambling room it is difficult to tell who 
comes and goes, and I thought that my 
temporary absence would not be no- 
ticed. I called Mr. Russell up on Tues- 
day and asked him to go to Rundell’s 
place with me the following night. He 
cannot deny that.” 

“No, I don’t deny it.” Montie’s tone 
was oddly strained. “I’m going to hear 
you through, and then I’m going to find 
out what is back of all this. You did 
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not think that you had killed your 
uncle, for you almost went to pieces 
when you learned that he was dead.” 

A faint, ironical smile hovered for 
a moment about Charles’ mobile lips, 
and he shrugged. 

“I was only playing the game out 
to the end,” he said. “Looking back 
now, I can see that the only slip I made 
was in planning to use my own car 
in which to dash up here and return 
to Rundell’s. I might have known that 
inquiries would be made at the garage, 
but a taxi was out of the question, 
the subway too public, and I knew the 
speed and endurance of my machine. 
I meant ta leave it a block or two be 
low here on the Drive and return to 
it again when my work was done m 
this room; that would have enabled 
mé to be back at Rundell’s am howr 
from the time I left there.” 

“My God!” Montie said again in low, 
shocked tones. He was staring at his 
friend as though seeing him for the 
first time, but Charles appeared oblivi- 
ous alike to his presence and that of 
He talked as if to himself, 
there was some 
about hi 


the others. 
and to Peter, at least, 
unreal and horrible 
unemphasized tones. 


thing 
steady, 

“T was nervous all dav Wednesday, 
thinking of what lay before me, 
in the afternoon | my car 
went for a run into the country. Un 
fortunately I had engine trouble, and 
the car had to be repaired. When | 
got it back to the garage I ordered them 
to be sure to have it ready for me 
by nine o’clock that evening. Then I 
met Mr. Russell by appointment at the 
club, and we went later to the Palatine 
to dine. 

“I had planned to reach Rundell’s 
before nine and slip out as the rooms 
began to fill up. Out-of-town men who 
have heard of the place as an institu- 
tion, and manage to get introductions, 
always come early, you know; then 
there is a lull, and by midnight it be- 


and 
and 


took 
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gins to be crowded again. Mr. Russell 
insisted upon staying at the Palatine 
for the end of the revue, and that up- 
set my plans a trifle, for [ had to circle 
around a bit in the gambling room to 
establish my alibi with others besides 
Mr. Russell if his testimony should 
need corroboration, 

“T was relieved when he elected to 
play red dog, for it saved me the trou- 
ble of trying to lose him, and I soon 
managed to get away, as I thought, un- 
observed. When I reached the garage, 
however, my car wasn’t ready, and I 
was forced to take the subway, after 
all. I was astounded when I reached 
the grounds here to find the place un- 
der guard, but what chance would a 
whole platoon of police who were un- 
familiar with the property have against 
a man who had known the location of 
every bush and tree since his boyhood? 
[ had already planned to get in the 
house through one of the drawing-room 
windows, for I noticed last Sunday 
when I dined here that the catch was 
loosened, and, too, I did not want to 
draw suspicion to myself later by using 
my latchkey. 

“T reached without 
ning foul of any of the guards, and 
crawled underneath a clump of lilac 
bushes which screened the window un- 
til the opportunity came for me to slip 
into the room, No one was on guard 
in the house, and | made my way to 
this room without meeting any one. 
The rest you know, sergeant, but you 
have made one mistake: I did not de- 
stroy nor take away any letter. I saw 
none. My uncle was asleep in his chair 
when | struck.” 

“Did you leave at once, then, Mr, 
Moberley ?” asked McNulty. 

“Of course. I had, as I thought, ac- 
complished my purpose, and I wanted 
to get back as quickly as possible to 
Rundell’s.” 

“How did you leave the house?” 

“In the same manner in which I en- 


the house run- 
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tered it. Mr. Russell was still playing 
when I got back to the gambling house, 
and I bought some chips to while 
away the time until he should be ready 
to leave. I suggested then that we take 
a run in the car, for I didn’t want to 
be alone with my thoughts. We went 
to the garage, then to the Bracefield, 
ostensibly to get a warmer coat, but in 
reality to find out if there were any 
message for me; if anything had been 
discovered. 

“] did find your message, as you 
know, and brought Mr. Russell along 
to corroborate my alibi if I were con- 
strained to establish one, and when he 
told that preposterous story about our 
having spent the evening at Kim van 
Nostrand’s I was frightened for a min- 
ute, thinking that he suspected the truth 
and was trying to shield me, but I 
realized almost at once that he was 
protecting Doc Hillis and Rundell in- 
stead.” 

“Why in the world should I have 
suspected you?” demanded Montie. 


“What motive could you have had for 
turning on that wonderful old man who 
had done everything for you all your 
life?” 

“That is a matter which lies between 


my uncle and myself. I cannot imag- 
ine what motive could have actuated 
the one who came after me and finished 
my work, but it was not the same. My 
uncle and I alone knew why I struck 
that blow.” 

“And he protected you!” cried Mon- 
tie. ‘“‘With his last breath he told of 
the other man, but never mentioned 
your name! Oh, I don’t believe it! 
I can’t!” 

“Mr. Moberley, what weapon did 
you use?” McNulty eyed him nar- 
rowly. 

“A stiletto which had been in my 
mother’s family for generations,” the 
other replied without hesitation. 

“Where is it now? Did you carry 
it away with you?” 
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“Yes. I hid it beneath some papers 
in my desk ‘at the Bracefield when I 
went back there later with Mr. Rus- 
sell; that was why I discouraged his 
coming upstairs with me when I went 
to get my coat.” 

“Is this it?’ The detective drew 
from his pocket the stiletto which he 
had found in the place the other had 
described, and held it before his eyes. 

For an instant Charles shrank back, 
and a look of horror came over his 
face. Then he nodded coolly. 

“Yes. My mother was a Sicilian, 
you know. That is the type of Sicilian 
dagger used in the old vendetta days.” 

He exhibited no curiosity as to how 
it came to be in the detective’s posses- 
sion, but spoke as though he were ex- 
plaining the origin of a mere curio, 
and Montie fairly gasped at his sang- 
froid. 

“This blade is very sharp, Mr. Mo- 
berley.”. McNulty regarded it criti- 
cally as he spoke. ‘How is it that you 
inflicted merely a scratch, if you meant 
to kill?” 

The young man was evidently un- 
prepared for the question, for after a 
slight pause he said uncertainly: 

“T don’t know. I thought that I 
struck hard enough, but my—my nerve 
failed, I suppose.” 

“Now I know this whole story is a 
trumped-up lie!’ Montie sprang to his 
feet. “If you made up your mind to 
get anybody, you’d get them, Charlie! 
Don’t believe a word he has told you, 
sergeant. He’s shielding some one else, 
and I mean to make it my business to 
find out who it is in spite of him. 
Where have you been, anyway, these 
last two days while I’ve stayed cooped 
up here like a kid in a nursery?” 

With the last question he turned 
again upon his friend with a return of 
his old, unconstrained manner, and 
McNulty saw that, whatever his mo- 
mentary revulsion might have been, 
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Montie’s loyalty had swept back in a 
full flood. 

“That is for the authorities to dis- 
cover.” Charles spoke with sudden 
weariness, as though the reaction had 
come from the tension which had sus- 
tained him throughout his confession. 

“There is one question which I put 
to you in our former interview, Mr. 
Moberley, that I should like to repeat. 
It may be that you will reply differ- 
ently now.” McNulty paused. “Did 
you know of your uncle’s approaching 
marriage ?” 

“I did not, sergeant. 
that you have been 
formed.” 

“Have you ever met Miss Florence 
Jaffray?” the detective pursued. 

“T never even heard of her.” Charles’ 
tone was listlessly indifferent, but Mc 
Nulty disregarded it. 

“You knew, however, that your uncle 
had 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights?” 
I knew that.” Charles 
quickly, and his ex 
realized his 


lrove 


I still think 


grossly misin- 


been going out regularly of late 
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spoken 


mistake even be fore the de tective ( 


his point home 

‘Then if you knew that, Mr. Mober- 
ley, why did you choose a Wednesday 
evening for your attack upon him? 
How did you know that he would be 
at home?” 


“Because he 


mentioned it at dinner 
last Sunday,” replied Charles promptly, 
his instant of hesitation past. 

“You say that you had for several 
days entertained the thought of killing 
your uncle, Mr. Moberley? Did not 
that thought have its inception on Sun- 
day ?” 

“TI do not know; I cannot tell you 
definitely. In fact, I must refuse to 
say anything more.” Charles straight- 
ened in his chair, and the air of weari- 
ness dropped from him. “I have al- 
ready told you a great deal that it might 
have taken you time and trouble to es- 
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tablish. Will you grant me one favor 
in return, sergeant, before you place’ 
me under arrest? Will you permit me 
to have five minutes alone with Mr, 
Russell? Not here, of course, but in 
any other room you choose?” 

To his surprise and the consternation 
of the other two, McNulty threw back 
his head and laughed triumphantly. 
Then, recalling the tragedy which had 
so lately taken place within those four 
walls, his face sobered, but his eyes 
still sparkled as he exclaimed: 

“IT have been waiting for that re- 
quest, Mr. Moberley. It was the one 
thing I needed to make the attitude you 
have assumed plain to me. Have you 
ever seen a bullfight ?” 

The strangely irrelevant question 
made Peter stare. Montie’s jaw 
dropped, and Charles, too, looked his 
surprise, but he replied readily enough: 

“Yes, in San Sebastian, when Mr. 
Russell and I were traveling abroad 
one summer.” 

“T saw one in Mexico when I went 
over the border after a couple of em- 
bezzlers,” remarked the detective. “Of 
course, I could place you under arrest 
for assault with intent to kill,.but I 
won't. You want to see Mr. Russell 
alone in order to pass over to him your 
self-appointed rdle of matador while 
you assume the less satisfactory but 
equally important one of picador, don’t 
you? I’m afraid Mr. Russell will not 
find that convenient, for he is undér 
unofficial detention as a material wit- 
ness, but I have a substitute to suggest 
to you. We will talk about that later.” 

“What's that?’ Montie displayed 
symptoms of alarm. “If you don’t 
arrest Mr. Moberley, sergeant, you 
can't hold me. I was only here as 
hostage, anyway, until he came back. 
How did he get in? I heard you and 
your friend here pass the door of the 
room where I was annoying Franck by 
playing Canfield, but I swear I didn’t 
hear any other footsteps.” 
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“By means of that same passageway 
you mentioned to me during our first 
interview, Mr. Russell; the one you 
told me that you and Mr. Moberley 
hunted for so unsuccessfully when you 
were boys.” McNulty turned to 
Charles. “I think that I can guess 
who first showed you the way to it and 
when, but some one else had discov- 
ered it quite by accident; the house- 
man, Ben Duncan.” 

“That half-witted fool?” ejaculated 
Montie. “To think of his beating us 
to it! But where is it, anyway?” 

Since McNulty’s mention of the mat- 
ador and picador Charles had sat 
speechless, staring at him as though 
seeking to read his very thoughts. Now 
he roused himself and got out of his 
chair. 

“With your permission, sergeant? I 
promise you, on my word, that I won’t 
try to make a bolt for it; as a matter 
of fact, I am most anxious for that 
little talk we are going to have later, 
and after that allusion you made just 


now you will find it very difficult to 
lose me.” 

McNulty nodded 
and the young man crossed to the fire- 
place and threw open the cupboard door 


comprehendingly, 


through which he had entered. The 
back wall had disappeared, leaving a 
narrow, yawning space, and as Peter 
turned the wall switch which flooded 
the room with brilliant light they craned 
their heads into the aperture. Steep, 
ladderlike stairs were visible, leading 
downward into utter darkness. 

“Where does the passageway 
tor” asked McNulty. 

“A disused part of the cellar,” re- 
plied Charles. “I'll take you down and 
show you, if you like. From there a 
tunnel just big enough for one person 
to pass through, if they crouched low, 
was drilled down to the river front. 
It is a part of the history of the city 
that this house was a sort of headquar- 
ters for runaway slaves in the pre- 
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Civil War days. They were landed 
from coast-plying ships, which brought 
them up the river and conducted 
through the tunnel to the cellar, where 
they were housed until they could 
safely be passed along. They never 
used this stairway, however, and there 
was nothing secret about it. Before 
the kitchen wing was added, in my 
grandfather’s time, this was the serv- 
ants’ stairway and ended here because 
the house itself was only two stories 
high, and this floor was all cut up into 
much smaller rooms. When my grand- 
father had the wing built he added a 
third story and attic, and changed all 
the interior as you see it now. You 
can tell that this fireplace and mantel 
are comparatively modern. Why he 
had the staircase simply walled in and 
a door cut in the back of this cupboard 
I don’t know, but as this was his bed- 
chamber and the stairs end in the old 
wine cellar I fancy he found them con- 
venient on occasion. He had rather a 
reputation as a consumer as well as a 
connoisseur. After his death the stairs 
were simply forgotten, I imagine.” 

“But what has become of the back 
wall of the cupboard?” asked Peter. 

“It slides to the left like a folding 
door when a spring is touched from 
either side.” Charles closed the door 
and turned to the detective with a sud- 
den tremor in his voice which told of 
nerves strained almost beyond endur- 
ance. “For God’s sake, let us get out 
of this room, sergear.t! I never want 
to enter it again!” 

“T suppose you two are going to talk 
all by yourselves now,” said Montie dis- 
consolately as they switched off the 
lights and shut the hall door behind 
them. “I knew from the start that 
your confession was a cock-and-bull 
one, Charlie.” 

“T wish to Heaven it were!’’ Charles 
groaned. 

Montie threw 
friend’s shoulders. 


his arm across his 
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“Never mind, old man. I don’t know 
what you have done, and I am not ask- 
ing untii you get ready to tell me. You 
may have made some terrible sort of 
mistake, but you didn’t really kill your 
uncle after all, you know. 
the least idea what you and the sergeant 
meant about a bullfight, but I’m ready, 
just as I always have been, to step into 
the ring for you any time.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SURPRISES. 

HAT do you know about this?” 
Peter looked up from a perusal 

of the most bitter rival of the Despatch, 
and grinned across the breakfast table 
at McNulty. “This old rag is hinting 
pretty broadly that Charles Moberley 
has disappeared and there is a reason 
for it; a rather sinister 
Thank Heaven, none of them has got 
hold of the story of Seward Moberley’s 
The 


me to use it for 


reason, too 


engagement yet. chief inspecto1 


forbac 


when | 


the present 
him at 
lay afternoon, afte: 
but he almost prom 

an exclusive beat on it. What 
do you think of Miss Jaffray, Jim? 
Can you believe that any sane woman 


dropped in on head 


late yvester 


quarters 


( ned to vou, 


would have refused a marriage settle- 
ment ?” 

“Certainly, if she were sufficiently 
unworldly, as that attorney, Mr. Cavard, 
Miss Jaffray is,” 
“His story and hers are 
both true as far as I have investigated 
them.” 

“And what time have you had to 
do that?” “While we 
were lying, dead to the world, in that 
barn?” 

“No. While you went obligingly to 
sleep in front of that telegraph office 
and allowed the old scoundrel to cut 
our tires.” McNulty chuckled. “I 
wired to the authorities in Chicago 
about Miss Jaffray’s antecedents, and 


claims that responded 
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the detective. 


demanded Peter. 


I haven't 
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the reply came last evening just after 
dinner. She was the daughter of Paul 
Jaffray, who failed and died, appoint- 
ing his friend, Andrew Cayard, as her 
guardian in his will. You'd better 
hurry if you are going to get down 
to the Moberley office on itme. I want 
you to get from Quinn a list of all the 
people who called to see Seward Mo- 
berley between the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember and the first of October; their 
names, the dates, and the nature of 
their various errands. Phone me if 
you make any headway with the Grey 
girl.” 

“You don’t want much, do you?” 
Peter asked with withering scorn. “If 
I do say it, V'll certainly be able to 
qualify aS a protean artist when this 
case is over. Since Wednesday I have 
been stableman, chauffeur, and general 
interlocutor; now Lam to be an ac- 
countant, a he-vamp, and probably the 
goat! And I don’t know anything more 
about what is going on than a deaf 
man at a concert! J’lt phone you about 
noon and let you know if T succeed 
in dating up the little blonde.” 

The two had breakfasted alone, for 
Montie was served in his room as usual, 
and after a conference with the detec- 
tive which had lasted until almost dawn, 
Charles was sleeping the sleep of ex- 
haustion and peace. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when he 
appeared, his face still pale and drawn, 
but set with a new purpose and a new 
hope. 

“You're going through with it, I see. 
Good!” McNulty greeted him. “I'll 
phone the chief inspector and he will 
make it as easy for you as he can.” 
*“T’ve got to take my medicine, sef- 
geant,” Charles responded as he started 
for the limousine which, with drawn 
curtains, awaited him at the foot of 
the veranda steps. ;“I cannot undo 
what I have done, but I can at least 
face the consequences. If you succeed 
in bringing to justice the man who 
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wielded that bronze sword I shall per- 
haps feel that some part of my hideous 
burden has been lifted from my shoul- 
ders, but most of it, I know, I must 
carry until the end of my life.” 

A telegraph messenger passed the 
limousine at the gate, and McNulty 
waited at the open door until the boy 
approached. He bore a lengthy missive 
in code, and the detective had scarcely 
deciphered it when a second arrived. 
This one, however, could be plainly 
read by any one, and as the character- 
istically blunt, terse sentences pene- 
trated his understanding McNulty 
smiled to himself. 

The end was indeed in sight, but the 
least slip now would prove fatal. What 
if at the last moment his quarry should 
slip through his fingers? The first 
breath of suspicion would undo all that 
he had done and render futile a plan 
which he had in mind. 

His anxious thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a summons to the telephone, 
and the voice of the attorney, Theodore 
Bankhead, sounded in his ears. It was 
not, however, the calm, self-assured, 
slightly pompous voice of two days be- 
fore; instead it shook slightly and he 
stammered as though a trifle dazed. 

“Sergeant McNulty? I have just 
learned from Inspector Hardy that I 
would find you there. A new will of 
later date than that which I drew up 
for Mr. Moberley has come to light, 
together with a personal letter to me, 
directing me to read it at his home 
within three days after his death and 
in the presence of Mrs. Florence Mo- 
berley—providing that the marriage 
which he contemplated took place, or 
Miss Florence Jaffray, if he died be- 
fore the ceremony. Miss Jaffray’s at- 
torney, Mr. Andrew Cayard, must also 
be present and any two or three wit- 
nesses whom I care to name. Your 
chief has suggested that you be one of 
my witnesses and that I leave it to you 
to choose the other two. I understand 


that you have interviewed Miss Jaf- 
fray?” 

“Mr. Seward Moberley’s fiancée? I 
talked with her on Thursday. She is 
a most unusual woman, Mr. Bank- 
head.” 

“So I gathered,” the attorney replied 
dryly. “I have been in consultation 
with Mr. Cayard, and he assures me 
that if the will contains anything in 
the nature of a legacy to his client she 
will refuse it. I had suggested to- 
night at eight o’clock for a conference 
and reading of the will, but Mr. Cayard 
anticipates great difficulty in persuading 
Miss Jaffray to attend. It is natural 
enough that she should have a morbid 
horror of the house, but if the lady 
is obdurate we may have a great deal 
of annoyance. Mr. Cayard has agreed 
to telephone to me later and let me 
know if Miss Jaffray will consent to be 
present, when I shall at once inform 
you.” 

“Very well, Mr. Bankhead, but was 
Mr. Charles Moberley not mentioned 
in the letter? Surely his uncle would 
have wished him to be present, since 
he is his only living relative.” 

“Mr. Charles Moberley 
mentioned, sergeant. You 
from me later.” 

The attorney rang off, and almost 
simultaneously there came the click of 
an extension being switched from 
somewhere in the house. Who had 
been listening in? McNulty pondered 
over the problem until Montie came 
airily downstairs. 

He was clad in a disreputable old 
dressing gown that was evidently the 
property of Charles, and he greeted 
the detective lugubriously. 

“What have you done with Officer 
Franck? I miss his cheery little ways, 
now that Mr. Moberley has gone out. 
I’ve grown so accustomed to congenial 
companionship in the past few days, 
first Tully and then Franck, that I feel 


was not 
will hear 
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quite lost without a bodyguard. Where 
has Mr. Moberley gone?” 

“Didn’t he tell you?” McNulty par- 
ried blandly. “I sent Franck away just 
after breakfast, for it won’t be neces- 
sary for us to detain you any longer, 
Mr. Russell. As you say, since Mr. 
Moberley himself has not been placed 
under arrest we cannot hold you as a 
witness.” 

“Oh, I told Mr. Moberley that | 
would wait. for him here,” Montie said 
quickly. “If you don’t mind [| think 
I’ll see if there is anything in the library 
that was written since eighteen-seventy. 
I am about fed up on Byron and Bos 
well, and that’s all that I can find i 
my room,” 

As he disappeared into the library, 
McNulty stood looking after him with 
The young man’s ruse 


: instead 


amused eyes. 
Was ingenious, but transparent 
of being watched, he intended to 
the watcher, and while the least dan 
threatened his friend he 

He was still there when Peter phoned 


Ww uld star 
at noon, and although ostentatious] 
moved to the other end of t om a 
McNulty took up the 

not turn a 
chosen until the conver 
ished. 


“Tim! 


page of the 


Peter fairly spu 
excitement. “The chief ¢nspe 

me my beat, all right, and it 

The old Despatch will 

extra that will make ever 

in town look like copies of last ’ 
almanac! I only sent the bare fact in 
to the shop, for I’m going to be a busy 
man this afternoon, but I think 
know what the inspector steered my 
way.” 

“I’ve heard about 
sponded cautiously. 
list I wanted ?” 

“Huh! Quinn and three clerks are 
working on it now, and they'll get it 
up to you this afternoon. Do you re- 
alize that there used to be a waiting 


= 
der! 


you 


it,’ McNulty re 
“Did you get that 
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line of people before the office opened 
in the morning until closing time? They 
kept a record of the callers who were 
admitted to Mr. Moberley’s presence, 
which meant every one in turn, irre- 
spective of their importance, and [| 
glanced over it. Jim, you never saw 
such a queer collection of people in 
your lite; from ambassadors to rag- 
pickers, all in the same day!” 

“How about the trick you went down 
there to pull off?” the detective de- 
manded. “You're not lying down on 
the job, are you?” 

“IT am not!” Peter returned gayly, 
“T flatter myself that | am what you 
would call a nifty little worker, for 
our blond friend is going to cut a date 
another fellow and go to lunch 
with me. I don’t envy you when that 

ppears if you still have Montie.” 
“fT get you!” McNulty interrupted 
“You had better be here your- 


with 


extra ¢ 


six. (Good-b\ 
lunched together in 
there was 
them which 
\fter the un- 
vas over, McNulty 
ibout the grounds. 
career he was 
and the in- 
galled ‘him, but 
the work precluded 


ind _Montie 
mood of mutual unrest, for 
between 


constraint 


sought to hide 


first time in his 
waiting game, 
crucial time 
nature of 
wa 
Py once 
re when one of the hands 
dashed by him on a run, clutching a 
newspaper which seemed to be still limp 
and damp from the press, and when 
McNulty entered the hall Montie fairly 
leaped at him. 

“What this mean?” he de 
manded, and his usually merry eyes 
flashed fire. “Charles Moberley has 
been arrested after all! It’s a frame-up, 
that’s what it is, and I’m going to see 
what can be done about it! Bankhead 
is a fathead! I’ve just had him on 
the phone, and after mulcting Mr. Mo- 


house 


stable 


does 
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berley out of huge fees for the past 
ten years he refused to defend Charles 
or represent him in any way; had the 
audacity to remind me that he was not 
a criminal lawyer! I told him I thought 
that was just what he was, and rang 
off. Look here, sergeant, you’ve got 
to call up headquarters and tell them 
it is all a mistake. Charles Moberley 
never killed his uncle; you have the 
proof of that!” 

“Maybe I have, Mr. Russell, but this 
isn’t the time for me to spring it. I’m 
not the chief inspector, you know, and 
if the district attorney has made up 
his mind to hold him if 

“So it is a frame-up, and you are 
in on it, too!” Montie said bitterly. 
“lm going straight down to headquar- 
ters myself!” 

“You will if I hear any more back 
talk, sir!’ McNulty reverted all at 
once to the speech and manner of his 
days of apprenticeship. “If you leave 
this house you'll go in the wagon!” 

Before Montie could retort the tele- 


phone rang again, and McNulty turned 


quickly and entered the library. This 
time the voice which came to him over 
the wire baffled him at first with a sense 
of familiarity which he could not place, 
but before the opening sentence had 
been spoken he had recognized it. 

“T have been informed that Sergeant 
McNulty of the homicide bureau 

“Right on the wire, Mr. Cayard. 
Mr. Bankhead told me the news this 
morning, and J believe I am to be pres- 
ent when the will is read. Has Miss 
Jaffray consented to come?” 

“That is the question about which I 
have called you up, sergeant. Miss Jaf- 
fray has just learned of the arrest of 
Mr. Moberley’s nephew, and it has dis- 
tressed her greatly. She does not wish 
to come into contact with any of his 
friends who might regard her as an 
interloper; she wishes to avoid even 
the household servants. It will natu- 
rally be very painful to her to enter 
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for the first and last time the home in 
which she had looked forward to much 
happiness and the tragedy will be 
brought home to her most poignantly. 
If she consents to come, she would like 
to have the conference as privately held 
as possible.” 

“Mr. Moberley’s affianced wife could 
never be regarded as an interloper in 
his home, especially when it is by the 
expressed wish of the dead that she 
will be here, Mr. Cayard,” McNulty 
replied. “Tell her, please, that there 
will be no one present except my col- 
league, whom you met on Thursday, 
and myself. The servants will be sent 
to their own quarters. Of course this 
conference could have taken place in 
Mr. Bankhead’s office, but he supposed 
that Miss Jaffray would find comfort 
in obeying this last request of the late 
Mr. Moberley; that she hear the will 
read beneath his roof. When he ex- 
ecuted it he must, of course, have been 
confident that she would be his wife 
before it was opened, and under those 
circumstances this would have been the 
usual and proper place for such a con- 
ference.” 

“Assuredly. I think that I can prom- 
ise Miss Jaffray will consent to come.” 

The receivers clicked in unison, and 
McNulty turned once more to the hall 
as a taxicab drew up on the driveway. 
A convulsion of some sort seemed to 
be taking place within it, and the door 
was violently wrenched open to dis- 
gorge first the rotund figure of Peter 
and then a second one, shorter and 
stockily built, who struggled desperately 
in the hands of a huge policeman. 

“Look at him now!” howled Peter 
as McNulty opened the door. “That 
Ernestine girl is Rose Paley, all right, 
and this is her stepfather, Bill Grey. 
But take a good look at his face! I 
may have been asleep on Thursday, but 
I’m not this afternoon.” 

“Do you recognize the party, ser- 
geant?” the policeman asked. 
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McNulty gazed into the curiously 
old-young face with close-set, gimlet 
eyes and grizzled hair, and a light 
dawned upon him, but before he could 
do more than nod Peter cried: 

“Of course he does! It’s the hick, 
Jim! The hick who doped us with 
that doctored raspberry juice and 
swiped the car!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE LEGACY. 


BEFORE eight o’clock that evening 

the dinner had been served and 
cleared away, the servants sent upstairs, 
and the lower part of the house was 
in darkness, save for a single lamp 
which glowed on the newel post at the 
foot of the stairs. 

Peter and McNulty were seated in 
the library, awaiting the arrival of Miss 
Jaffray and the two attorneys, and the 
former was recounting for the sixth 
time the story of his discovery of “the 
hick” in the person of Rose Paley’s 
stepfather. 

“T tell you, Jim, that was an inspira- 
tion of mine, to ask her to go for a 
run in a motor car out into the country 
and to take her folks along. Of course, 
what I was looking for was to see for 
myself how she lived and get in solid 
with her family in the least possible 
time. I wanted, too, to get a flash at 
her mother, for I remembered vaguely 
what Mrs. Paley looked like in the 
courtroom, but the girl was too clever 
for that. Her father is dead, her 
name changed, and she has spent too 
much money on having her face re- 
constructed after that stay in the re- 
formatory to have her mother give her 
away. 

“She said her mother was an invalid, 
but her father would go along, and she 
took me to where she lived, but left 
me downstairs, saying that she would 
send ‘father’ down to talk to me while 
she fixed herself up a little. She did, 
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and the surprise was mutual, all right. 
The minute I clapped my eyes on him 
I grabbed him and yelled for the po- 
lice. He owned up to everything on 
the way down, and I guess Rose will 
get to talking, too, if she is properly 
persuaded at headquarters.” 

“That was a lucky move you made, 
Pete. Here comes the car with Miss 
Jaffray and the lawyers now.” Mc- 
Nulty rose and turned to the door lead- 
ing to the hall. “We'll get them out 
of the way as quickly as possible.” 

Miss Jaffray was swathed in veils, 
and seemed too much affected to speak 
when she entered, leaning heavily upon 
Mr. Cayard’s arm. 

“Oh, why is the house so gloomy, 
so dark!” The cry seemed wrung from 
her. “I wish that I had not come!” 

“We are to use the front sitting room 
upstairs, are we not, sergeant?” asked 
Mr. Bankhead, who had entered just 
behind the other two. 

“Yes, sir. I have had the servants 
make a little fire on the hearth, for 
there is a touch of frost in the air to- 
night and I thought that perhaps it 
would be more comfortable for Miss 
Jaffray,” McNulty responded. “It is 
just up one flight of stairs.” 

Mr. Cayard opened his lips as though 
to speak, but thought better of it, and 
they mounted the stairs in silence. 

“Come and sit here, my dear lady!” 
Mr. Bankhead patted a huge armchair 
which he had drawn up close to the 
hearth. “I know before we open the 
will that you propose to refuse a legacy 
if one is bequeathed to you, but you 
have not heard yet what we wish to 
tell you.” 

Miss Jaffray had thrown back her 
veil, and now she stretched out her 
slender hands to the blaze, and the great 
diamond on one finger flashed as red 
as blood. 

“Nothing you can tell me, Mr. Bank- 
head, will make any difference,” she 
said gently. “Even for the poor I 
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would not touch money that was tainted 
with such a crime!” 

“Ah, you mean that Mr. Moberley 
was killed by his nephew?” McNulty 
stepped forward. “But he wasn’t, Miss 
Jaffray. He was murdered by a man 
who came more than an hour after 
Charles’ departure. You see, Charles 
was madly infatuated with a young 
woman who he had met, flirted with, to 
be exact, in an art gallery. She is a 
most clever adventuress, and she has 
a most able tutor. I have her record 
from the secret service in Washington 
and a telegram from one of our most 
illustrious generals who served overseas 
and who encountered her there in the 
height of her war activities, which con- 
sisted of preying on the profiteers and 
government swindlers of the allied 
countries. Through Charles this woman 
hoped to get in touch with his uncle 
and rook him as she has a dozen others 
in the last few years.” 

“But why do you tell me all this?” 
Miss Jaffray asked. “I do not wish 


to know anything about the affairs of 


that miserable young man! I do not 
want to think of him!” 

“Surely you are interested in know- 
ing how your affianced husband came 
to his death?’ McNulty did not wait 
for a reply, but went on: “I think that 
this adventuress could have really cared 
for Charles in time, but her evil genius, 
this tutor of whom I spoke, who has 
stood back of her, advising her, pro- 
tecting her and at the same time making 
a cat’s-paw of her for all these years, 
he willed it otherwise. As no one 
knows better than you, Miss Jaffray, 
Seward Moberley is noted the world 
over for his great philanthropies, and 
when this adventuress found that he 
was practically a recluse and could not 
be reached through his nephew, she 
promptly went in for settlement work, 
presented herself to Seward Moberley 
on a plausible excuse, and fascinated 
him as she had his nephew. 
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“He proposed marriage to her, and 
she on the strength of it persuaded him 
to give her a million dollars in cash, 
in lieu of an antenuptial settlement. 
This she did at the instigation of her 
adviser, of whom I spoke, and she 
counted upon him to get rid of the old 
gentleman for her by threats of ex- 
posure or blackmail, as he had done 
with the others. 

“But the thing she did not count on 
was the human element. This man, as 
I shrewdly suspect, had fallen in love 
with her himself after his fashion. He 
had seen to it that her intrigues had 
never gone beyond the bounds of de- 
corum, and she had made hima rich. 
I think he had decided to marry her 
himself, and therefore he lost his head. 
She was playing two men at once, both 
nearly related, and he could not advise 
her how to get rid of the impetuous, 
fiery boy or the tenacious old man, un- 
til finally he*hit upon a plan to kill two 
birds with one stone. 

“By this time she was as tired of 
the nephew’s jealous passion as she was 
sick of the older man’s fatuous love- 
making, and, being quite without scru- 
ples, she agreed to this plan. For days, 
possibly weeks, she preyed upon 
Charles’ mind with a story of how, 
even in her charitable work, she was 
being pursued by the insulting atten- 
tions of this uncle of his, who the world 
worshiped, but whom she made out to 
be a satyr at heart. Slowly, gradually 
she increased her power over the boy 
and made him believe her foul lies, 
until he learned to hate the uncle who 
had done everything in the world for 
him as a loathsome creature who should 
be wiped off the face of the earth. So 
she incited him to maurder.” 

“No! No!” Flora Jaffray 
“Not murder!” 

There was a sudden Scurry at the 
door, a shuffling of feet, and muttered 
imprecations, for the suave Mr. Cayard 
had bolted, only to find his path barred 


cried. 
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by two men who seemed to spring up 
from nowhere. Desperately he turned 
to the windows, but Donlin’s head and 
one hand holding a blunt-nosed pistol 
showed above the sill of the nearest 
one as he stood upon a stout ladder 
outside. 

“Flo!” Cayard sprang toward her. 
“Flo! The game is up, do you hear?” 

But Flora Jaffray did not hear. She 
was watching with fascinated eyes the 
door of a cupboard beside the fireplace 
as it swung slowly open and a young 
man stepped from it into the room. 
Rising, the woman held out her arms. 

“Charles! I did lie to you and trick 
your uncle, but I wanted him to die! 
I wanted you to have all that wealth 
and me! That note which reached the 


police, warning them that you were to 
kill him that night did not come from 
me!” 

“It was written by you at the dic- 
tation of this man Cayard, after you 
had both provided yourselves with an 
unassailable alibi, but Cayard had long 


before determined to see it through. 
To that end he got into the house here 
on a pretense, paid attentions to one 
of the maids 2 

“That is an infernal lie!” Cayard 
shouted, but McNulty’s voice rose 
above his: 

“Chief Inspector 
Ben!” 

From the door connecting with the 
bedroom issued Hardy holding in his 
grasp the writhing, mouthing, whining 
half-wit, and close behind them came 
Agnes with the wildly curious Montie 
bringing up the rear. 

“Agnes, who is this man?” asked the 
detective. 

“That’s the fellow who called himself 
Ralph Conklin and used to come here 
and bring candy to Ben,” she replied 
without hesitation. “Can I go now, 
sir? You said if I told the truth that 
would be all you would want of me, 


Hardy! Agnes! 
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and I don’t like to breathe the same 
air as him.” 

At the mention of his name Ben had 
looked up, and now he forgot the circle 
of strange faces. He saw only one, 
the man who came to the corner of the 
wall to see Agnes, and who was kind 
to him. 

“Hello!” he crowed. “You bring me 
any gold, any candy ?” 

Cayard shrank away from the crea- 
ture, and Hardy motioned to the men 
on guard at the door to let the maid 
and the idiot pass. Meanwhile, Donlin 
had raised the window softly and 
climbed into the room, where he stood 
covering Cayard from behind. The 
woman had sunk back into her chair 
once more and buried her face in her 
hands to keep out the look in the eyes 
of Charles Moberley. 

“You, Florence Jaffray, you told 
young Mr. Moberley that you would 
arrange an alibi for him and that in 
the event of trouble he could count 
upon your lawyer to help him out. It 
was well for him that he did not feel 
sure your alibi would be absolutely safe, 
and so provided himself with one for 
the actual hour at which the murder 
took place. Your lawyer and the in- 
stigator of this crime went then to Mr. 
Moberley’s office, induced him to make 
a new will leaving you several millions 
in addition to the fortune in cash which 
he had already given you, and it was 
during these visits that Cayard met a 
stenographer whom he recognized as a 
former petty swindler of insurance 
companies. 

“He gave her five thousand dollars 
to pretend that she was going to swear 
Charles Moberley had been in her com- 
pany all of Wednesday evening, and 
then at the moment when he appealed 
to her, if he did, she was to deny that 
she had even seen him for a minute 
that night. To do the girl justice, she 
did not know that murder was afoot, 
but that is the alibi you framed for 
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one man who loved you, so that he 
would go to the chair, even in the event 
that he were not caught red-handed 
with the blood of his only relative, an- 
other who had given you blind trust 
and faith!” 

Flora Jaffray moaned softly, but 
gave no answer, and McNulty turned 
to where Cayard cowered under Don- 
lin’s grim eyes. 

“On the night of the murder you, 
Cayard, gave Ben a gold piece to show 
you the hollow in the old oak where 
you might hide yourself and see that 
Charles, worked up almost to a mad- 
man’s rage by your lies and those of 
this woman, should do your bidding. 
You stayed there until almost midnight, 
you saw Charles enter, but you did 
not see him leave, and at last you could 
stand the suspense no longer. 

“With lime from the tree powder- 
ing your hair white, you climbed up 
to this room by means of that wistaria 
vine outside the window, entered, and 
saw that, although wounded, Seward 
Moberley still lived. A madness must 
have seized you then, for you realized 
that he might not die, Charles would 
not be sent to the chair, and they might 
discover that they had been duped, and 
join together in unmasking you and this 
woman. There was no corner of the 
globe where Moberley’s money could 
not reach out and find you and bring 
you both to justice. In the fury of des- 
peration you struck with the first 
weapon which came to your hand, the 
little bronze sword from that figure 
over there, and then made good your 
escape. Charles was innocent of his 
uncle’s death; it was you, you who 
killed him!” 

Cayard straightened all at once and 
smiled slightly, with a lift of his upper 
lip like the snarl of a dog. 

“Just as I would have killed Charles 
when I had the chance!” he declared. 
“Of the two he was the more danger- 
ous, for he is young and good-looking, 
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and Flora was getting to like him too 
well, By the way, Mr. Bankhead, there 
was a later will, you know. What has 
become of it?” 

“The one you persuaded Mr. Me- 
berley to execute? He destroyed it 
himself in this very room an hour be- 
fore you killed him. You waited just 
an hour too long, but he has left an- 
other legacy to you beth.” 

There was a sinister intonation in 
Bankhead’s tones that could not be mis- 
taken, and Cayard nodded slowly. 

“You mean—death,” he said. 

Flora Jaffray dropped her hands then 
and looked up at him with a little 
shiver. 

“Andrew!” she cried sharply. “What 
will become of me?” : 

His smile grew suddenly set. 

“You will probably go the route with 
me, my dear, the short route which 
ends just beyond the little green door. 
You are not especially clever, Flora, 
and I should not care to leave you be-. 
hind me when I go.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
WITHOUT CLEW. 


HE Christmas holiday had come 
and gone in a glow of unseason- 
able warmth, and as though to make 
up for it a blinding snowstorm was 
whirling about the Square one January 
night of the following year. Four 
young men were seated before the 
hearth in the shabby, comfortable liv- 
ing room of the apartment which Jim 
McNulty shared with Peter; the two 
hosts and a blond young giant with 
blue eyes and a grave, aquiline cast of 
countenance, and beside him a smaller, 
dapper, dark-haired youth with a whim- 
sical, impudent smile. 

The smile was somewhat subdued 
now, and he glanced almost fearfully 
up into the thin face of his friend, 
for Charles himself had brought up a 
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subject which the others had elaborately 
evaded all the evening. 

“Has anybody noticed the particu- 
lars in the paper of how Andrew Cayard 
went to his death?” he asked. “I’m 
rather curious to know. He was an 
odd mixture of cowardice and daring, 
and of all the men in her life I think 
that perhaps he loved Flora Jaffray 
more than any of the rest.” 

There was a pause, and then Peter 
replied casually : 

“One of the boys in the shop was 
sent up to cover the execution, and he 
says that Cayard died like a man. He 
was right, wasn’t he, when he told Flora 
Jaffray that she was not very clever? 
Without him to lean on she went to 
pieces.” 

“It was foolish of her to kill herself 
just on the eve of her trial.” Charles 
spoke in level, but unconstrained tones. 
“No jury in the world would have sent 
her to the chair, and after a few years 
she would have been a free woman once 
more. I’ve often wondered, McNulty, 
how and when it first occurred to you 
that the anonymous warning that was 
sent to headquarters was written by 
a woman, but dictated by a man?” 

The detective laughed. 

“Well, the message, if you remem- 
ber, was about as terse and to the point 
as it well could be and still retain that 
florid language of the typical crank. If 
a woman had composed it, she would 
have taken about three pages. Then 
the word ‘thirteenth’ was spelled out, 
not in figures as a man would naturally 
write it. I put the two contradictions 
together, and decided it was the joint 
work of two, the man with his brain 
and the woman with her hands. It 
wasn’t until I’d seen Miss Jaffray’s 
hands that I began to think of that, 
however.” 

“Her hands?” repeated Montie in 
surprise. “What made you look at 
them so particularly?” 

“It was that great big diamond of 


Mr. Moberley’s flashing on the third 
finger of her left hand that first drew 
my attention, and then I noticed that 
she used the left hand more than the 
right. It came over me when Peter 
and I left Mrs. Henshaw’s that if that 
letter were written or printed by a left- 
handed person it would account for the 
funny, backward slant.” 

“And that is what first made you 
suspect the truth?” 

“Part of it, Mr. Russell, but more 
of it I guessed on the very night of 
the murder. J don’t care what the 
force behind the blow was, that blunt 
little sword would never in the world 
have pierced the thick bath robe and 
pajama jacket unless there had been a 
tear in both for it to pass through. 
Then on the blotter of the desk pad 
were two kinds of blood—a few drops 
that were dried and more that were wet 
and fresh. I made up my mind that 
it had taken two people to kill Mr. 
Moberley, one that gave him just a 
scratch and the other that came after 
and finished him.” 

“It’s mighty ingenious, but what is 
more of a mystery to me is how in 
the world you first got onto the fact 
that I’d been playing red dog with Doc 
Hillis in Rundell’s place when I’d told 
you I was at the home of my brother- 
in-law,” Montie observed. 

“From what you told your butler m 
Tully’s hearing. You have him well 
trained, haven’t you? You told him 
to call up Doctor Hillis and tell him 
to chloroform the red dog. Our vice 
squad were watching Rundell’s right 
then, knew that Doc Hillis was manag- 
ing it, and if your message didn’t mean 
for him to kill the game, or, in other 
words, to close down until the flurry 
about Mr. Charles Moberley’s alibi had 
died down, I couldn’t figure anything 
else.” 

“T thought I was smart, but I couldn’t 
put it over, could I, sergeant?” Montie 
laughed sheepishly. 
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“Well, maybe you could, only I over- 
heard you in the library the night be- 
fore, when you were supposed to be 
sending the wire to summon Mr. Bank- 
head. You were warning some one 
that you had already taken a chance 
for them, and if it didn’t go through 
you would all be in Dutch and they 
had better get under cover. That helped 
to make the ‘red dog’ message plain,” 
McNulty replied with honest sincerity. 
Then he added: “I could never have 
figured, though, that young Mr. Mo- 
berley here had even known _ that 
woman if I hadn’t searched his rooms 
the time I found the stiletto there.” 

Charles glanced up quickly. 

“You mean that little photograph of 
her sitting among the ruins of a devas- 
tated village, with a shawl over her 
head, and a tiny French refugee in her 
arms?” he asked. “She looked like a 
latter-day madonna to me, and so I 
put the picture were you must have 
seen it, without intending to be sacri- 
legious. I thought she was a saint on 
Lord, what fools 


earth, you know. 

we make of ourselves sometimes!” 
There was not a trace of sentimental- 

ity in his tones, but rather a healthy 


disgust, and Montie was reassured. 
His friend had been ill for many weeks 
after the conclusion of the case, and 
Montie, nursing him jealously through 
his delirium, had heard the babblings 
of what he had believed to be a broken 
heart. Now it seemed to be well on 
the mend, except for the remorse for 
his rash, mad deed that had precipi- 
tated the tragedy. 

Charles went on gravely: 

“It was splendid of the district at- 
torney to let my part in the whole 
awful affair drop. Of course nothing 
could have been proven against me ex- 
cept by circumstantial evidence if I 
hadn’t admitted the whole thing to you, 
sergeant. It must have been mighty 
hard to kill the story, Sayre, but you 
did more than your share. 
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“When I crept into my uncle’s room ° 
that night like a maniac and he caught 
my arm just as the point of my stiletto 
touched his flesh, I shall never be able 
to forget, while I live, the look in his 
eyes. That’s the thing that makes it 
hardest for me to bear—his forgiveness, 
his wonderful magnanimity! He 
calmed me just as he used to when I 
got in those black tempers of mine as 
a boy. When we came to explanations 
instead of my insane accusations, and 
we discovered we had both been dupes, 
it must have been as great a shock to 
him as to me. He never gave way to 
it, though, his every thought was for 
me. He got out the will which he had 
drawn at Cayard’s suggestion, and de- 
stroyed it before my eyes, and when 
I told him that the house was sur- 
rounded by guards he himself opened 
the cupboard door and showed me the 
disused stairway by means of which I 
reached the tunnel and then the river 
front. It is a cross I’ve got to bear all 
by myself, and I don’t want to make 
you fellows blue about it. It was all 
my criminal folly.” 

“No,” Montie said loyally. “It was 
the devilish machinations of that man 
Cayard, with the woman just a tool 
in his hands. It was he who got that 
Rose Paley and her stepfather into his 
toils and made him trail you from 
Westbrook and slash your tires at Os- 
sining. I never did understand, ser- 
geant, how they managed to put the 
glass and nails in the road just ahead 
of you and how they, strangers in the 
neighborhood, should have known about 
that old barn being near.” 

McNulty chuckled again. 

“As soon as we'd left Westbrook, 
Cayard started Bill Grey off with defi- 
nite instructions as to what to do, and 
then he took a flyer around a side road 
in his own high-powered car, and, get- 
ting ahead of us, prepared the roadbed 
for our coming. He knew about the 
barn for the simple reason that it was 
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part of an old stock farm that belonged 
to the Henshaws and he had visited 
it with them while calling on Miss Jaf- 
fray when she was staying there be- 
fore.” He paused and added with evi- 
dent confusion: “I suppose we were 


awful simps to be taken in as we were, 
but Grey had been playing old farmer’s 
parts for years on the stage, and then 
we weren't looking for trouble from 
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such an innocent-looking old fraud. 
We had practically no clews then, you 
see; we were working in the dark.” 

Montie smiled and laid his hand in 
friendly fashion on the  sergeant’s 
shoulder. 

“T’d hate to commit a crime and leave 
traces behind me, McNulty, for you to 
find!” he exclaimed. “Not after what 
you accomplished without a clew!” 


END, 


Ky 


NOT A SAFE PLACE TO HIDE 


HOPING to elude the New York police, by whom he was wanted for a dar- 

ing burglary, William Kopp, of Corona, New York, deliberately committed 
a minor crime, submitted to arrest, and gladly took a sentence of from eleven 
months to five years in the Elmira Reformatory. His ruse, however, did not 
succeed, for as soon as Frank Conley, his companion in the burglary, was cap- 
tured, he told the police his name, and Kopp’s hiding place was discovered. 
Kopp was brought to trial for the major crime. 

Kopp and Conley had smashed a window in a New York jewelry store and 
had taken two trays of rings. The men were surprised by a policeman, who 
caught Conley. Kopp escaped after firing upon the officer and the jeweler. 
For a long time after his arrest Conley refused to reveal the identity of his 
associate in the burglary; finally he weakened and told; then the criminal rec- 
ords were consulted and Kopp’s whereabouts discovered. 

The astute burglar was sentenced to fifteen years in State’s prison for 
grand larceny and burglary, and he also has to serve the full five-year term in 


Elmira for his minor offense. 
a 


APPEAL TO THIEF’S SYMPATHY SUCCEEDS 


HEN Mrs. Harold H. Bailie, a teacher in a high school at Port Chester, 
New York, discovered one day recently that the rings she had left on 
a desk in her classroom had disappeared, she used an unusual, but in this case 
effective, method to get them back. She did not send for the police or order 
that every one in the school be searched. Instead she told the members of her 
class of her loss and how much the rings meant to her. One, she said, was 
her engagement ring; another, set with emeralds and diamonds and of antique 
design, had been given her by her mother. Mrs. Bailie made no other appeal. 
Nevertheless, the next morning, when she opened her door to take in some bottles 
of milk, she saw her missing rings, tied together with a bit of red ribbon, lying 
on the steps of her home. 
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bitter wind was playing with 

the snow piled high in the 
streets, whirling it about in sudden 
gusts and squalls. 

A door was pushed open and two 
men came tumbling out of a hallway. 
One of them was almost twice the size 
of the other; certainly he was more 
than twice the smaller man’s weight. 
They sparred a moment, clinched, and 
then went down, the big fellow landing 
on top. He had evidently never heard 
of the Marquis of Queensbury, for he 
put a knee on his opponent’s chest and 
kept pounding him savagely. 

Professor Ewing, rounding a corner 
from Fourth Street, saw the struggle 
and hastened toward it. He touched 
the tall man on the shoulder and de- 
manded, “Stop this instant! How dare 
you strike a man when he is helpless!’ 

The fighting giant rose and pushed a 
hamlike fist into the professor’s face. 
When Professor Ewing regained his 
senses he discovered his broken eye- 
glasses beside him. He felt his face. 
There was a cut on the bridge of his 
nose and over his left eye. 

He got up with great effort, wiped 
his face with his handkerchief, and 
looked about him for the two men. He 
could see neither of them. As a matter 
of fact, the little man, who had been 
beaten into insensibility, lay less than 


OYD AVENUE was deserted. 
'B The sky was clouded, and a 


ten feet away, behind a snowbank in 
the gutter. 

Professor Ewing stumbled away 
from the scene. Half an hour later 
he was in his own home, dressing his 
wounds. “So this is what Henderson 
calls reality,” he mumbled. “Well!” 

Professor Algernon Ewing enjoyed, 
at the age of thirty-six, an international 
reputation as a teacher of ethics. He 
was the author of several well-known 
books on his subject and held the chair 
of ethics at Colonial College. Lately 
the professor had gone a trifle stale. 
His lectures lost their zest, his articles 
were colorless repetitions. 

Among Ewing’s friends was a certain 
Henderson, an intensely practical per- 
son who was in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the success of the Boyd 
Avenue Settlement House. 

“Shake off the dust, professor,” said 
Henderson one day. “Come down off 
the shelf and mix with people—real 
people. Not folks who, like yourself, 
are buried in theories. I’m not knock- 
ing pure knowledge, mind you. But 
you’ve lost your sense of balance. 
You’re overlooking the practical. 
You’re toying too much with the ideal 
and forgetting the real.” 

“All right,” replied Ewing. “I’m 
willing. I need atonic. If you can put 
me in touch with what you are pleased 
to call the ‘real,’ I’ll do my best to be- 
come acquainted.” 
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Henderson had arranged it. He had 
drummed up a class of men who were 
willing to listen to Professor Ewing 
expound his theories on ethics at the 
Boyd Avenue Settlement House. 

“The folks down on Boyd Avenue,” 
explained Henderson, “eat up reality in 
great big chunks. You'll observe types 
of behavior and intellectual and moral 
reactions you never dreamed of. Just 
hang on to the jeb a while. You'll be 
surprised.” 

The professor was. 

On his way home after the very first 
lecture Ewing had tried, innocently 
enough, to dissuade two men from act- 
ing like ruffians, and he had had his eye 
blacked, and his nese cut for his 
trouble. 


If. 


HE incident had not made a pro- 
found impression upon the pro- 
fessor. He probably would have 
forgotten about it if his morning news- 
paper had not featured the story of a 
thug who had been found, beaten almost 


to death, lying in a snowbank on Boyd 
Avenue. 

Since one of the fighters had been 
dangerously hurt Ewing felt it his duty 
to report the matter. Proceeding to the 
police station of the precinct which in- 


cludes Boyd Avenue, he introduced 
himself to the lieutenant at the desk 
and related his experience of the previ- 
ous evening. He finished by saying 
that his assailant was undoubtedly a 
certain Mr. Decker. Did the lieutenant 
know him? 

“Decker?” The lieutenant wrinkled 
his forehead. “Are you sure?” 

Professor Ewing told the lieutenant 
that Decker had been standing near the 
entrance of the settlement house a little 
earlier the same evening, and that an- 
other instructor had pointed him out. 
“That’s the king of Boyd Avenue,” the 
instructor had said. “Keep out of his 
way.” 


“T see,” said the lieutenant. “Previ< 
ous to the assault you had seen Decker 
but once.” 

“Yes, but I am sure.” 

“Hm! That’s funny. ‘The Flea’ 
swore that Decker was not the man who 
hit him.” 

Professor Ewing smiled helplessly, 
“Flea?’’ he asked. 

“That’s what they call the runt who 
was knocked out. His real name isn’t 
Flea, of course.” 

“T thought not,” admitted Ewing. 

“You see, professor, immediately on 
picking up ‘Bask,’ otherwise The Flea, 
we had an idea that ‘The Growler’— 
that’s Decker—had done the job. So 
we arrested him. But he had an alibi 
backed up by the statements of more 
than half a dozen men, all of whom 
we found and questioned at once. Also, 
we took Decker to the hospital and let 
The Flea look him over. The Flea be- 
longs to the same gang as The Growler, 
and he’d certainly know it if it was 
Decker who laid him out. But The 
Flea said positively that Decker was 
not his assailant.” 

A puzzled expression came over 
Ewing’s face. 

“Of course, if you wish it, I'll have 
Decker hauled in again,” offered the 
lieutenant. “But, frankly, I don’t think 
there’s a chance in the werld to secure 
a conviction. You see, if it came to 
trial, you’d have to say that the same 
fellow hit you, who hit Bask. You'd 
have to admit you’d seen Decker only 
Sask has known him for 
was net Decker, 


once before. 
years, and he’d say it 
And then there’s his alibi.” 

Professor Ewing shrugged his shoul- 
ders and left the station. 

He called on his friend Henderson 
and poured out his tale of woe. “I 
can’t understand it, Henderson. 
Decker was standing directly under an 
arc light when he hit me, and I could 
swear on my honor that——” 


“Of course he’s the man!” inter- 
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rupted Henderson. “And the police 
probably know it. But what with his 
manufactured alibi and 

“Manufactured? You mean it’s pos- 
sible that—hm.” Ewing reflected a 
moment. “Well, I can understand 
Decker’s friends coming to his rescue 
with perjured statements. But here’s 
the point: If I’m right, and if Bask has 
known Decker a long time, then Bask 
must be lying, too!” 

“Bravo!” Henderson laughed. 

“But why should Bask he? It’s his 
duty, isn’t it, to have Decker punished 
by law?” 

“Ah, but that is exactly why you've 
gone down to Boyd Avenue, to learn 
that peopk differ widely in what’ they 
consider their duty. Your ideas on the 
subject, for instance, have been formed 
by a process of pure reasoning. You 
are concerned with the ideal, with what 
should be. But Bask has for his foun- 
dation that which is. For reasons en- 
tirely practical, reasons based on stern 
reality, he considers it wiser and more 
expedient to suffer silently rather than 
to squeal.” 

“But what reasons can a man have 
for——” 

“Tl explain. Decker is king of Boyd 
Avenue. His word is law, and those 
who disobey, suffer the consequences. 
I became interested in him some time 
ago, when he interfered with some of 
the men at the settlement house. Since 
then I have followed his career rather 
closely. I know that he has beaten four 
men into submission. I know that he 
terrorizes the neighborhood merchants. 
And I have a strong suspicion that he 
is directly responsible for two unex- 
plained deaths.” 

“But—but—why don’t they arrest 
NM, ifs 

“For the same reason he wasn’t held 
for beating Bask and you. The police 
are not at fault—you may be sure of 
that. The point is simply that Decker’s 
gang are all afraid of him. He wreaks 
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terrible vengeance on a squealer. So 
they perjure themselves.” 

“Do I gather from what you say that 
this man is being permitted to go at 
large and continue in a career of crime 
simply because P 

“Because, among a certain class of 
people, duty and justice are considered 
only in terms of strength, physical 
strength. Might is right and——” 

“Wait a minute. I’m afraid my 
purely theoretical mind doesn’t quite 
catch the drift of all this. From what 
you’ve told me it is clear that Decker is 
a brutal, vicious, unprincipled thug. 
He beats up people, commits petty 
thefts, and indulges his vicious proclivi- 
ties, unchecked. Now men of that type 
are invariably of an extremely low in- 
telligence. This being the case, why 
isn’t it easy for some one to put an 
abrupt end to——” 

“Well, you saw how it worked in the 
case of Bask. Bask took it upon him- 
self to r 

“But that’s exactly what I’m trying 
to point out. Why do the people on 
Boyd Avenue go about it so stupidly? 
Bask tried to match physical strength 
with Decker. But why play to his 
strength instead of to his weakness. He 
must be overpowered by intelligence. 
The exercise of a little brain matter 
ought to turn thé trick.” 

“I see. You mean why doesn’t some 
one frame him?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“To frame a person means to trick 
him into a compromising situation. It 
means that you inveigle him into com- 
mitting some incriminating deed, or that 
you arrange certain matters so that they 
can be used as evidence against him.” 

“I was driving at something like 
that,” admitted Ewing. 

“But my dear professor,” smiled 
Henderson. “Doesn’t that sound a bit 
unethical, especially coming from a pro- 
fessor of ethics?” 

? 


“Hm—well—hm!” Ewing scratched 
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his chin. “See here, Henderson, we 
have a man who is undoubtedly a men- 
ace to society. No matter from what 
angle you look at it, it is society’s duty 
to rid itself of that menace. Legitimate 
means should be employed, if possible. 
But since Decker’s friends are a pack of 
liars, men who are cowed into being 
liars, there can be no grounds what- 
ever, not even ethical grounds, for not 
using any means to-——” 

“Even illegitimate means?” 

“Since you insist.” 

“Why not put your theories into prac- 
tice and try to frame him yourself?” 

“A good idea, Henderson.” 

Henderson laughed. “Well, good 
luck. But watch your step.” 


Ill. 


ROFESSOR EWING was not a 
man who could nourish a hate. 
Had not Henderson occasionally teased 
him with, “Well, has that frame-up 
come off yet?” he would probably have 


entirely forgotten his encounter with 
Growler Decker. 

Ewing was altogether too pacific and 
mild-mannered to engage in any kind 
of struggle, physical or mental, if it 


3ut Fate so 
finally 
The 


were possible to avoid it. 
arranged it that Ewing 
forced to match wits 
Growler. 

There was at the Boyd Avenue Settle- 
ment House a little girl, Madge Connor 
by name, in whom the professor took 
a lively interest. Madge had been 
caught shoplifting and a kind-hearted 
judge had let her off with six months 
probation. Her probation officer had 
induced her to attend night classes at 
the settlement in English and dress- 
making. 

Professor Ewing, seeing that the 
girl’s endeavors to reform were gen- 
uine, did his best to help along and 
quicken the process. He offered sym- 
pathetic advice and encouragement, and 


was 
with 


Madge, impressed by his kindness, tried” 
faithfully to live up to Ewing’s highest 
expectations. 

But there was an obstacle on her 
straight and narrow path. Madge had 
been Growler Decker’s “moll,” and The 
Growler did not approve of the settle- 
ment house. If a “goil” had presence 
and poise, that was enough, thought 
Decker. A correct vocabulary and a 
trade he considered unnecessary lux- 
uries. 

One night, at the conclusion of his 
lecture, the professor happened to meet 
Madge as she walked out of the settle- 
ment. He began talking to her and they 
walked down the street side by side, 
When they reached the corner, Decker 
stepped out of the shadow of a build- 
ing, seized Madge by the arm and pulled 
her roughly away. 

“What you mean, keeping me wait- 
ing here?” 

“The young 
Ewing, “were 

“Did I hear you gargle?”’ snapped 
Decker. Before the professor could 
solve the meaning of the phrase, Decker 
began leading Madge away. 

Madge did not report at the settle- 
ment the next three nights. When she 
did show up again, her lips were swol- 
len and there was a bruise on her right 
cheek. 

After her classes, she went into the 
private office of Professor Ewing and 
began weeping bitterly. 

Decker had beaten her, she said, and 
he was now waiting across the street 
to repeat the dose. She was afraid to 
go home alone. Couldn’t the professor 
please provide an escort. 

Ewing promptly offered himself for 
the position. 

As the two came out of the settle 
ment, they saw Growler Decker leaning 
against a lamp-post directly across the 
street. The Growler glowered at the 
couple and then slouched away. 

Madge and Ewing had just turned 


lady and I,” began 
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" - pff into a side street, when the professor 


felt himself jostled by a man who had 
slipped quickly past them. Ewing 
faced about just in time to see Bask 
jurn the corner. 

Now it had seemed to Ewing that 
the man had tried to rifle his pocket. 
He had felt a slight tug at his coat. 
Ewing put his right hand into his coat 
pocket and smiled. He knew that he 
had had absolutely nothing in that 
pocket. 

But now his fingers touched a piece 
of paper! The smile faded from his 
face. What could it mean? Obviously, 
but one thing, Bask had slipped him a 
note. 

But why should Bask slip him a note? 
Was he trying to warn against some 
danger, or. The professor’s re- 
flections were suddenly interrupted. 
They had reached a dark and deserted 
part of the street. Madge had seized 


Ewing firmly by the right arm and was 
pleading, ‘“Don’t take me to my home! 
Please, please! He’ll be wild! 


He seen 
us and he’s following, and when you’re 
gone he’ll kill me! He said he would 
and I know he will! Take me some 
place else, any place, please, please !” 

“But my dear child,” protested 
Ewing, “where?” 

“Couldn't you take me to your 
home? Oh, I know I’m asking a lot, 
but if he gets me alone—I don’t want 
him to hit me again. I ” she began 
talking confusedly. “You wouldn’t 
have to keep me long, just till we think 
vf some place I can stay all of the time. 
Some place where I’ll be safe, out of 
the city, anywhere away from him. 
He’s terrible when he’s mad.” 

Ewing immediately guessed there was 
a connection between the note in his 
pocket and the girl’s sudden outburst. 
Perhaps, as they’d say on Boyd Avenue, 
he smelled a rat. Or perhaps, he was 
eager for an adventure, eager to test 
the ability of his brain to grapple with 
a real problem. 
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He brought the girl’s plea abruptly to 
anend. “Why, of course, I’ll take you 
to my home,” he said, patting her hand. 
They headed for a subway station and 
boarded an uptown train. Twenty 
minutes later they were walking up the 
professor’s own stoop. They passed 
through the vestibule and entered the 
first room on the left side of the hall. 

Ewing excused himself a moment to 
go into the next room, and put on a 
smoking jacket. When he came back 
he asked, “Madge, how much longer 
has your period of probation to run?” 

“One month.” 

The professor took a seat on the 
divan beside the girl. “Madge, suppose 
that when your probation expires, I 
take you to some other city, somewhere 
where they know nothing of your past. 
Suppose I set you up in a little dress- 
making shop, all your own. Would 
you like that?” 

“Like it? Professor, I’d love it.” 

“Tt would be much more pleasant 
than spending the next few years in jail, 
wouldn’t it?” 

The girl drew in a quick breath. 

Ewing handed her a wrinkled piece 
of paper. “I read it while changing 
coats in the next room,” he explained. 
“You’d better read it, too.” 

Madge took it—and read: 

Don’t take Madge to your home. It’s a 
put-up job. Decker will follow and make 
trouble. 

“Who gave you this?” she demanded. 

“Mr. Bask slipped it into my pocket 
as we were walking.” 

“So the runt squealed !” 

“There’s a curious little phenomenon 
I’d like to have made clear to me. I 
have been decent and kind to you. 
Decker is ugly, surly, brutal. And yet, 
you love him well enough to risk “ 

“Love? Me? Love him! Gee, and 
you claim to be intelligent!” 

The professor gulped. “I apologize 
for trying to get by under false pre- 
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But still, I don’t understand 


tenses. 
why.” 

“I held out on him three days,” 
Madge began rapidly. “And I took a 
beating on each one of them. He 
wouldn’t ie 

“Do you mean to say that that brute 
actually struck you? Hammered you 
into submission ?” 

“Does that cut on my lip look like it 
was painted on? Oh my! Can’t you 
understand anything? Decker beat me, 
and he used more than his fists. He 
beat me till I could hold out no longer 
and till I agreed to help him frame 
you.” 

“Frame?” Where had Ewing heard 
that word before? 

“Blackmail,” explained the girl. 

“Black a 

“He’s going to come here at about 
midnight. He’ll find me here and he 
figures you'll be willing to pay to have 
it kept quiet. If you don’t pay, he in- 
tends mauling you. Then if you squeal, 
he'll say you took his girl to your home, 
and that that will finish your name and 
reputation.” 

“Who arranged this neat frame-up ?” 

“Decker arranged everything. I was 
to act like I was scared to go home 
alone and get you to go home with me. 
On the way, I was to become hysterical 
and try to coax you to bring me here. 
He figured it would be easy be- 
cause he knows you’re a bachelor, and 
he knows your servants are not in the 
house overnight. ‘Just play on his 
sympathy, kid,’ he said to me, ‘the big 
simp will fall for it.’” 

“Simp?” 

“Saphead.” 

“Saphead ?” 

“A saphead is a fool.” 

“Hm! How do you suppose Bagk 
learned about this?” 

“Decker can’t keep his face shut 
about anything. He always brags to 
his gang about what he’s going to do. 
Maybe he let it out that he was going 
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to frame you and that he would force _ 
me to help him. Bask must have 
guessed how it would be done. So he 
wrote his note and slipped it to you at 
the right time. Y’see, Bask is still sore 
for that trimming Decker gave him 
when you interfered.” 

“Oh, so it was Decker who beat Bask 
and me!” 

“Of course it was!” 

“Hm! Hm!” The professor began 
to pace the floor. “So this brute is the 
king of Boyd Avenue, eh? This bully 
who beats women, this vicious beast 
who attacks men half his size, this ig- 
noramus is the man who can foil the 
police and compel the neighborhood 
merchants to pay him tribute. Well, 
well!” 

“What—what are you going to do?” 
stammered Madge. 

“Frame him!” 

“Good glory, professor! What?” 

“Listen to me, Madge. Decker is an 
imbecile!” Ewing began talking rap- 
idly. “Do you suppose I’d ever have 
brought you here unless I had been 
forewarned that something was up? 
And then, too, he brags about what he’s 
going to do! And a man so colossally 
stupid as to imagine that I would bring 
you here just because you cried a bit 
on the street, that man has the arro- 
gance to call me a fool!” Ewing 
thumped the table with his fists. “I 
was willing to forget that he had beaten 
me up, but when he insults my intelli- 
gence, well, that’s something I won't 
stand for!” 

“T’ll have to get out of here!” put in 
the girl excitedly. “Then you can 
phone the cops.” 

“No! That would be the simplest 
way, of course, to phone the police and 
have hidden witnesses here when 
Decker tries to blackmail me. But |] 
feel justified in considering this entirely 
a personal affair. We may call the cops 
later, but first I’m going to take private 
revenge! I’m entitled to it! He has 
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already beaten me, and now he has 
beaten a woman into helping him frame 
me, and in my own home. And who- 
soever diggeth a pit, deserves to be 
kicked into it.” 

“But if he finds me here, professor? 
Don’t you see, you can’t win if he finds 
me here. There'll always be some 
people who'll believe that 2 

“Yes, if he finds you here, we lose. 
If!” The professor nervously paced 
the floor a few moments longer. Then 
suddenly, he stepped out into the hall. 
When he came back into the sitting 
room he had a rope in his hand. “This 
rope is exactly twenty feet long,” he ex- 
plained. “Now watch me carefully.” 

He took his pocket knife and cut the 
rope almost through, about six feet 
from one end. “The slightest pull and 
the rope will break,” he said. 

Then he led Madge into the study, 
which was to the rear of the sitting 
room. He switched on the light. The 
study had two windows. Ewing went 
to the left window and drew down the 
shade to the bottom. Then he stepped 
to the right window and raised it. 

Near the right window stood a heavy 
morris chair. Ewing tied the short end 
of the rope to an arm of this chair. 
Then he pulled the chair against the 
window. He threw out the rope so that 
it hung down the back wall of the 
house. 

“That is all,” he said. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Madge. 

“The idea,” and now the professor 
was actually grinning, “is that Decker is 
a poor fool and I’m going to prove it!” 
Then after a pause, “Madge, how is 
Decker to know that you succeeded in 
getting me to bring you here?” 

“IT was to put a small white cross on 
your door if I got here.” 

“And did you?” 

“Yes, while you were unlocking the 
vestibule door I put a small mark on 
your outside door.” 

“Fine.” Ewing pulled out his watch. 
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“You said Decker would be here at 
about midnight? That leaves half an 
hour. You may stay for the perform- 
ance if you wish. There'll be absolutely 
no danger, I promise you.” 

“I don’t care if it’s dangerous or not. 
He can’t do any more to me than he’s 
done already. Besides, you’re on the 
level. I'll stick.” 

They waited for Decker ir: the sitting 
room, watching the street from a win- 
dow. He showed up a little ahead of 
time. As soon as Ewing saw him 
round the corner, he pulled Madge back 
from the window and turned out the 
sitting-room light. 

Then he went into the hall and un- 
locked the vestibule and house doors. 
He reéntered the sitting room and led 
Madge back into the study. In the 
right wall of the study, almost directly 
beside the open right window, was a 
closet. Ewing opened it. “Step in 
here,” he said, “and try to stop breath- 
ing for a few minutes.” 

Madge stepped into the closet. After 
a moment she heard the doorbell ring. 
Then, after a pause, a banging on the 
door. Then heavy footsteps in the hall. 
And at that moment, Professor Ewing 
turned out the light in the study. He 
stepped into the closet and pulled the 
door to, but did not altogether close it. 

Madge held her breath. Some one 
was stumbling through the hall. Then 
she heard Decker, growling, in the 
study. 

He seemed to be standing still as if 

to get his bearings in the dark room. 
Suddenly, something most unusual and 
unlooked-for happened. 
_ Madge heard a voice. And the voice 
seemed to be coming from outside the 
open right window! It seemed to be in 
the yard below! 

“Hurry, Madge!” said the voice, 
“he’s hot on our trail! If we can beat 
him into the next yard, we'll fool him 
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completely ! 
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Madge would have screamed had not 
Ewing pressed her hand. 

There was another pause. Then an 
oath from Decker. Madge heard him 
lumber toward the right window. 
There was a scratching sound, Then 
suddenly, a thud, a groan. 

Professor Ewing stepped out of the 
closet and turned on the light. 
“Blessed are they who possess an 
abundance of brains,” he smiled, “but 
they who are weak in the head shall 
soon fall upon it.” 

Madge saw Ewing go to the left win- 
dow, draw up the shade and raise the 
window. It opened on a fire escape! 
Ewing climbed down the fire escape. 
After a few minutes he came climbing 
back into the study. He had a piece of 
rope in his hand. 

“Decker had a fall of some fifteen 
feet,” said Ewing. “It didn’t exactly 
kill him, but one of his legs is a bit 
twisted. There’s a man-high fence 
around the yard, and I don’t think 
Decker will be able to drag that one 
leg over it.” 

“But, professor, how—I can’t under- 
stand.” 

“Merely a matter of intelligence, 
Madge. Decker showed by the way he 
went about this scheme that he is a 
man of tremendous stupidity. It was 
stupid of him to think I would bring 
you here just because you became hys- 
terical on the street. It was doubly 
stupid of him to brag about his inten- 
tions. And as a matter of fact, all of 
his previous crimes bear indelibly the 
trade-mark of an extremely low intelli- 
gence. He has a child’s mind in a 
man’s body. He is king of Boyd Ave- 
nue because of sheer physical brutality. 
No one has dethroned him because all 
the others have made the mistake of 
trying to match their strength against 
his. 

“I played it differently. I played to 
his weakness. And now let’s see if you 
can get this straight: The one great 


difference between a man of low and a © 
man of high intelligence is this: the 
former acts according to the evidence 
presented to him by his senses alone, 
the latter first reflects, he thinks ever 
the evidence presented to him by his 
senses. Is that clear?” 

“I think I get it. You mean a stupid 
man is like a bull which charges a red 
handkerchief or a red brick wall, with- 
out first stopping to think of the dif- 
ference it’s going to mean to his head.” 

“I think you see the point. Well 
then, let us retrace Decker’s movements. 
When he was in the outer hall, I turned 
off the light here in the study. He took 
that for a cue to come into this room. 
After he had come in, he found the 
room dark and stood still a moment to 
get his bearings. While standing still 
he noticed dimly, that the shade of the 
left window was pulled down, whereas 
the shade to the right window was not. 
He could make out that much by the 
moonlight streaming through the right 
window. 

“Then he heard a voice, it came from 
outside the right window, so he stepped 
toward that right windoow. He saw 
that the window was raised from the 
bottom and that a rope was hanging 
out of it. 

“What does he do? 


Exactly what 
any other idiot would have done. He 


acts without reflection. Had he pos- 
sessed an iota of gray matter, he would 
have paused for corroborating evidence. 
He would have turned on the light, and 
by it he would have seen there was no 
one in the yard. Also, he would have 
seen that the left window opens on a 
fire escape, making an exit by means of 
a rope unnecessary. But simphead that 
he is, he pauses not to think. His 
hatred, his eagerness to inflict physical 
revenge, move him to prompt action. 
He starts to climb down the rope.” 

“But, professor, that voice! It did 
come from the yard?” 

“My only foible, Madge. I dabble a 
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bit with the tricks of ventriloquism. _I 
can throw my voice any place I want to, 
within reasonable distance. You've 
often seen the same thing done on the 
vaudeville stage.” 

“Gee! Professor, you got a think- 
tank.” 

“Thank you! Now hurry home, and 
mind, not a word to any one.” 

As Madge was being led to the front 
door, she stammered, ‘Professor, that 
dressmaking shop in another city, you 
wasn’t fooling?” 

“We'll put up a place that'll knock 
Madame Fashion’s eye out,” put in 
Ewing heartily. “Providing always 
you stay——”’ 

“Straight,” 
me!” 

As soon as Madge had gone, Ewing 
phoned to headquarters. What Ewing 
told headquarters was true. By which 
is meant that Ewing told no lies. He 
explained that he had heard an intruder 
in his study—which was true—that the 
intruder had tried to go out through one 
of the windows—which was also true— 
and that he had somehow come to grief, 
and was now lying, groaning in agony, 
in the back yard. 

One of the several detectives who ar- 
rived, recognized Decker at once. 
“Caught at last,” said the detective. 
“And this time an alibi won’t help him.” 

Thereupon the detective propounded 
his own theory of Decker’s intended 
crime. “He wanted to rob you, pro- 


she finished. “Watch 
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fessor. When he heard you come in he 
tried to sneak down the fire escape, 
slipped and bust his ankle. It’s a good 
thing that leg wouldn’t stand his 
weight. Otherwise he might have got 
away. That guy was some tough bird. 
Professor, we have you to thank for 
this.” 
“Don’t 
modestly. 


mention it,” said Ewing 


The Growler never did fathom the 
how and wherefore of the affair. That 
there was a trick in it, some place, he 
knew—also he knew he was the goat. 
But the rest never sank in. 

He could not, of course, satisfactorily 
explain his presence in the professor’s 
back yard. Also, at a trial, his record 
would have stood him in bad stead. So 
he pleaded guilty to attempted burglary. 
He saw no advantage to be gained by 
admitting attempted blackmail. 

As for the professor, his friend 
Henderson still teases him with, “It’s 
really too bad, professor, that Decker 
came to grief through his own clumsi- 
ness. It would have been interesting to 
see you in a real battle of wits with 
him. Tough luck, old boy, that you 
never had a chance to stage that frame- 
up.” 

To which Ewing always replies, and 
with a very serious air, “Tough luck, 
Henderson. Tough luck, indeed. I’m 
so sure I could have managed him 
handily.” 


eS CAO GON <<) 


CASHIER STAGES FAKE HOLDUP 


EEKING to cover a shortage of thirty thousand dollars in his accounts, 
Melvin Ringold, cashier of a bank at Grand Rapids, Michigan, pretended 


that a bold thief had held up the bank and made a get-away with the loot. 
gold was the first person on the day of the “crime” to enter the bank. 
after unlocking the door he notified the police of the “holdup.” 


Rin- 
Soon 
Doubting his 


story, they cross-questioned the cashier until he broke down and admitted that 


he himself had taken the money. 
9B—ps 
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W are entering upon this new year, readers of Detective Story Mac 
AZINE, with at least one firm resolve—to give you a publication that 
shall break all previous records for adding to your pleasure. But let 

us go no further without expressing to you our heartiest wishes for your happi- 
ness and welfare throughout this and succeeding years. May 1921 be a happy, 
happy year for you! 


During the new year our efforts to find a person who is willing to declare 
—apropos of our query, Is a lie ever justifiable?—that the truth must always 
be told, may be crowned with success. As yet, it must be admitted, we have 
not heard from any one who feels that way about the truth. 

Ye gods and little fishes, ye things both great and small, is there none 
among our readers who will say it is never right to prevaricate? 

Then, if there is none among you who so believes, come forth, some liar, 
do, and say, to save our faces, that it is never right to lie. 

Just read over what D. T. L. has to say: 


“Dear Epitor: Most assuredly the writer thinks that lies are justifiable 
nearly all the time. In all modern businesses one automatically lies from opening 
to closing time. Where would a game of poker be without the acted lie? 
How many times would we mortally insult our wives and sweethearts if we 
didn’t lie? When two business men get into conversation both commence to 
add or subtract to or from the other’s statements; in fact, nowadays one ordi- 
nary man would feel hurt if he could immediately see through the other’s ideas 
without some scheming. 

“How about the married man at home? What would his life be if he 
believed all his wife told him, and what would take the place of the prehistoric 
prohibition excitement if his wife believed all he said? 

“On the other hand, a deliberate lie is unpardonable. This type of lie is 
only known by one’s conscience, which gives warning in ample time. It is the 
lie one man gives to another straight from his soul which the writer thinks is 
the only kind which should be condemned. 

“The writer may not mean any or much of the above according to his code 
of how justifiable a lie really is. 

“Very truly, A. F. dee 


Now, isn’t that nice! Some fine distinction, hey? But for a flat, out-and- 
out declaration, what do you think of this? 


“Dear Epitor: Please accept my opinion as to the justification of certain 
lies. I am-employed in a grocery store. In behalf of my boss’ interests and 
mine, I must tell lies. If I didn’t the store would be a losing proposition. If 
I should tell the truth I w ould lose my employers’ trust in my ability as a good 
salesman. Would this pay? 

“T am sure that you and readers of the Detective Story Macazine will 
come to the same conclusion that I have, that a lie, when told for the benefit 
of another who is holding you in a position of trust, is justifiable. Either lose 
his trust or utter a lie. I prefer the latter. 
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“I could give you hundreds of instances where, in my opinion, F anr justi- 
Ged in telling a lie. For example, a customer will ask if a certain can of corn 
is this year’s stock. Now, if it did not happen to be, I think it would be all 
right for me to say it was, for if I told the truth the customer would go else- 
where, and we would lose his trade. 

“Please do not put my name in the Chat. Just sign the letters, B. H.” 


“B. H.,” you’re‘’a liar! However, you don’t make any bones about it. 
That’s one thing in your favor. 


There was a time when detectives looked with scorn upon fiction stories 
dealing with their profession. They don’t feel that way about Detective Story 
Macazine. Many instances to prove this are being constantly brought to our 
attention. Take this letter, for instance: 


Epwin T. WooDHALL 
Late New Scotland Yard and “Stanley House” 
Secret Service Center— to Sherwood Street, 
Espionage, His Majesty’s Piccadilly Circus, W. L, 
Forces in the Field England. 
The Detective Magazine, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 
“Dear Sirs: I have read with great interest several numbers of the DE- 
TECTIVE MAGAZINE. 
“In this country, on merits it should go well, a splendid little periodical, and 
I wish it every success, 
“Yours truly, , Epwin T., Woopuatt.” 


When your favorite magazine can give you service like this, why not take 
advantage of it ? 


“Dear Miss Rice: In looking over my files | found the inclosed letter 
of yours, which I received on March 15, 1920. On March 23d I leased the 
store at the above address, in one of Cleveland’s busy sections, where I am 
now doing a wonderful business, thanks to your advice. 

“Mr. Lipson, whose name appears on this letter head, is a nice young man 
belonging to my family, and, as my business is of a nature that it must have 
more than one person to take care of, I took him in with me. 

“I feel it is my duty to tell you all this as you were the cause of my en- 
tering into a business of my own. Your reading of my handwriting was so 
correct that I did not hesitate to take your advice., I invested my life’s savings 
On the strength of your letter, and now I am happy to inform you that I am 
not sorry. I only hope some day to be able to thank you in person. 

“Yours with unlimited thanks, A. Persky. 

“P. S.—I also wish to express the hearty thanks of Mrs. Persky to you. 
It was on her advice that I first wrote to you for a reading of my handwriting. 

“Please return the inclosed letter as I want to save it. I inclosed it 
merely for your recollection of the case.” 


? And he didn’t forget to give his wife credit for the good advice she gave 
im! 


It is not often that one loses a wager and is glad of it. But this is what 
happened to Vincent Ferrer Gallegos. 
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“Dear Epitor: I can’t wait any longer to express my sentiments about 
Detective Story Macazine. About two years ago I read the first copy, 
when a friend of mine, a constant reader of same, wagered me a year’s sub- 
scription to any magazine I wished, to a six-months’ subscription to D. S. M.,, 
that D. S. M. was the best magazine published, so after reading the first story, 
which was ‘Sinking Sands,’ by Herman Landon, I admitted I had lost, but have 
always been glad I did. Ever since I’ve become an ardent reader of your mag- 
azine. 

“My favorite author is Johnston McCulley. I can just picture Thubway 
Tham and Detective Craddock. I seem to be with them all the time. They 
have grown to be immortal characters. I also praise Mr. McCulley’s Thunder- 
bolt stories, I think they are splendid; also Ernest Poate’s Doctor Bentiron; 
Charles W. Tyler’s Big-nose Charlie, Christopher Booth’s Amos Clackworthy and 
The Early Bird. They all seem like living characters. 

“T also think that Herman Landon’s and Hugh Kahler’s complete stories 
are splendid. 

“Being a telegrapher myself, I admired very much Mr. Tyler’s ‘Second 
No. 12,’ and liked the way he used that ‘box-car’ code, as we call it. 

“IT am only sorry that sometimes I have to wait four or five days for the 
next copy. 

“With best wishes -to the best magazine published, I am, respectfully, 

“Las Vegas, New Mexico. VINCENT FERRER GALLEGOS,” 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Maup TERTWILLINGER.—A business founded on a married woman’s money, 
but carried on in her husband’s name, is always a fertile cause of litigation. I 
hope sincerely that the time will soon come when women will learn not to 
delegate their names or their finances to others, no matter how near those may 
be. If you can prove, as you say you can, that the money was wholly yours, 
that all the responsibility of financing it has been yours, and that you have done 
at least two-thirds of all the work involved, then I think that it will be possible 
for you to secure your rights through an action at law. Since you desire me 
to state, for your husband’s benefit, what I think of a man who will take a 
woman’s money and then refuse her the right to spend even a dollar without 
his permission, I will say that such action is morally dishonest, whether it can 
be so proven in the courts or not. However, it is partly your own fault. No 
woman should give up her own responsibilities or her own identity. She will 
suffer for it, always, in one way or another. I have handled dozens of just 
such cases as this, where, if the wife had retained her own legal rights, no 
question would have arisen, and the marriage would probably have continued 
at least fairly successfully. If I were you I would demand of my husband that 
the business be placed in my name, and that all financial action between ws 
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should be based on right and common sense. Failing in this, I would take the 
matter to a lawyer. In fact, from your willingness to have me discuss this 
here I would infer that matters had reached such a state that this step was in- 
evitable. 


X.—A minor child may leave the home, go to the proper authorities, and 
ask that a guardian be appointed, on the basis that the home surroundings are 
undesirable or that the happiness and health of the child are not properly cared 
for. 

D. F.—The fact that your husband is a professional gambler will not en- 
title you to a divorce in New York State. 


J. J. V.—Write me personally and give me fuller details of this very pe- 
culiar affair. It is impossible for me to give advice in such a matter on a 
mere statement of the principal facts. Were you committed to the asylum by 
the testimony of physicians? Have you those letters asking your pardon from 
the head doctor and two nurses? Have you any witnesses to your extraordinary 
conversation with the district attorney? It is this last matter which inclines me 
to the opinion that your statements are somewhat exaggerated. If you can 
substantiate them, you have, indeed, a most extraordinary case of false and ma- 
licious imprisonment. I assure you that I will keep your statements confidential, 
and that your letter, addressed to me through this magazine, will not be read 
before it reaches me. 

PIPBIDIIECCECECEE 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especiatly interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


FOUR SMALL BUSINESSES. I1.—The Utility Store 


HE little store which aims to supply the varied small needs of a town or 

| neighborhood is one of the best possible ventures for people with very 

little capital, but fully one half of such stores are failures because of 
slipshod and indifferent methods. 

The average person who opens a utility store buys an assortment of pins, 
needles, thread, writing paper, and perhaps tobacco, keeps them in undusted and 
unattractive receptacles, and is indifferent to the real tastes of the trade as 
represented by the requests made by intending purchasers. Instead of carry- 
ing standard articles and being sure of a full line, the small utility store has 
a stock which looks as if it were the tag end of an auction sale and were about 
to be sold in a lump for commercial junk. Old boxes of writing paper, yel- 
lowed by time, and safety pins that will not fasten, and collar buttons that 
break, seem to be the stock in trade of such places. The windows are dirty 
and filled with a miscellaneous jumble of articles which instinctively repel the eye. 

I have in mind a small utility store right here in New York City, where, 
you would imagine, there would be little room for such a small enterprise. It 
is in a quiet neighborhood, where the rent is thirty-five dollars per month for 
a small but pleasant little store. The windows always shine, and at least twice 
a week there is a judicious shifting of the articles displayed in it, so that it is 
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a habit with the people of the vincinty to stop and look in, since they know - 
that some new little article will be there for inspection. The prices are always 
plainly marked. 

Inside, the goods are as carefully arranged, dusted, and kept in order as 
if they were a minute section of one of the famous and efficient department 
stores. What is more, there is invariably a pretty full line of whatever article 
is to be had at all, and the goods are kept fresh. If a certain line begin to 
overlie on the shelves, it is hurried along by a special sale. 

The proprietor of this store is a widow. She has a neat little apartment 
in the rear. For this reason, she can afford to keep open until ten o’clock at 
night, thus catching a great deal of the casual trade of mothers who are mend- 
ing and need a spool of thread, of fathers who have forgotten to get their 
favorite cigar, and of young folks who want pencils or a bit of candy. 

On Monday night the little store is dark. The widow has her holiday 
night then, and, of course, there is Sunday to compensate for the long hours. 

This store carries newspapers, tobacco, candy, sewing necessities, writing 
paper, ink, pens, pencils, school pads, and magazines. The latter is not a full 
line, but any one asking for a ‘certain magazine once, will be sure to have it 
offered to him on the following month or week. Sometimes there is no call 
for that particular magazine in the neighborhood, so that the widow cannot 
afford to have it regularly, but even if she buys that one single number each 
month, and so has her time and trouble for nothing and makes not one cent, 
she will do that for a regular customer. The consequence often is that the 
sale of that particular magazine is boosted, and she can begin to have it regularly. 

This woman had three hundred dollars of insurance money when she opened 
her store. She now owns two small houses in a near-by suburb. She has 
mortgages on them, which the rent supplied by her tenants is helping to wipe 
out. She estimates that in five more years she will be, as she expresses it, 
“well fixed.” Yet other utility stores, in more promising neighborhoods, have 
to close or barely contrive to hold their own. The whole solution is in the 
care, attention to detail, willingness to oblige customers, neatness, reliability, 
and efficiency with which such a small venture is run. In fact, here, in one 
short sentence, is the rule for success in this particular line: 

Run your small utility store on exactly the lines of the big department 
store, plus the individual touch of your own personality. 


> EEE 


IS COCHRAIN DEAD? 


Not being satisfied with the reports of the death of B. J. Cochrain, a wealthy 

farmer whose home was near Aspermont, Texas, the sheriff of the county 
recently exhumed the man’s grave and found only an empty coffin. Insurance 
companies had paid twelve thousand dollars to the man’s “widow” after his 
reported death, and now their operatives are trying to find out what really hap- 
pened to Cochrain. The day before the farmer’s “death” he was seen walking 
about his place and apparently in good health. Members of his family spread 
the story that he died during the night. All offers of ‘assistance to bury his body 
were refused. 

After collecting the insurance money and settling the remainder of her 
husband’s estate Mrs. Cochrain moved away with her five children. Detectives 
employed by the insurance companies are conducting a nation-wide search for 
the family of Mr. Cochrain. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


sé 


t” bar show 


Save E.—The upward trend of your writing and your long 
me that you have a great deal of self-control, and the shape of your letters 
express practical ability. In brief, your writing is that of a good business per- 
son, You are fitted especially for a business career. You ought to keep a 
store, run an insurance business, have an employment bureau, be the head of 
a dyeing and cleaning establishment—in short, you ought to do work which 
will bring you into the world of commerce, from the utilitarian standpoint. 


“SisTER.”—What d’you mean “a man’s perogative?” I declare, when I 
hear that kind of talk, I fairly go up in the air and hit the ceiling. If there is 
anything to-day which a woman can’t and isn’t allowed to do, I would like to 
hear of it—especially in these United States of America. I know a woman in 
New Jersey who shoes horses and lots of women who breed ’em, and four 
woman aviators, and thousands who work in foundries, and hundreds who 
work with chemistry, wireless, at surveying, and other trades lon® supposed 
to be man’s domain. Why can’t you start a restaurant? Why, that is particu- 
larly woman’s “perogative.” Your handwriting shows me that your character 
is hardly developed at all. Is it possible that you are forty? If so, you have 
your real life before you. Wake up—come to—find yourself. Do I think 
that fifteen thousand dollars is enough to open a tea room? I think it is about 
ten thousand dollars too much. Sending you, by mail, the names and addresses 
of a number of women who run tea rooms, who will, [ am sure, be able to talk 
some sense into you. Here’s luck! 
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* CHanc.—Well, brother, you are the first Celestial whose handwriting I~ 
‘have been given the opportunity of reading through these columns. Yes, I 
have paid a great deal of attention to your writing, with its up and down brush 
strokes, and find that it conforms more or less to graphological deduction as 
we Westerners practice it. However, it shows a stronger love of form and 
convention than our writing does, and that, of course, is a national character- 
istic. Your specimen shows honesty, reserve, pride, courage, and shrewdness 
—the chief traits of your nation. Your capitals are exceptionally individual, 
which would seem to account for a Chinaman who loves and understands Dick- 
ens, Bret Harte, and George Eliot. I don’t see any reason why you should not 
be successful in writing stories which would be accepted by our editors. Your 
command of English is perfect, and your understanding of both East and West 
unusual. This is surely the basis for good literary work. 


Vivian F.—Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in which 
impulsiveness is far too strong. You need to practice self-control and to be 
more practical and self-confident. No, I don’t think that you are fitted for a 
mechanical trade. Your personality is your strong asset, and that always means 
salesmanship. That is, it means that your success will be attained through in- 
tercourse with people—through your ability to “handle” people, and to use tact 
and discretion. 


Manion S.—lI don’t believe in a double standard of morality. At twenty- 
three it is impossible that your life should be “ended.” You have a very pleas- 
ant, tactful personality. Let that lead you back into business success. 

Stetta Matutina.—Yes, I'll say that you have some literary ability. As 
for your musical “genius,” it is good enough, but not as strong as that for writ- 


ing. I am aware that this is different from your conception of yourself, but I 
assure you that mine is the correct view, since I have the help of a very accurate 


? = ‘ KLe 
Z- ; 





Your nature is an exceptionally sensitive one. That being so, it is certainly 
a pity that you should have had as much sorrow as you have. I know that, 
because of your patience, gentleness, profoundness of feeling, and aspiration 
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toward spirituality. No one acquires all that without suffering. Your son’s 
writing shows a materialistic, selfish, bad-tempered, and egotistical male. Sorry 
—but there it is. If yoy are wise you will not break your heart over him, as 
you probably did over his father. Do what you can for him and let it go at 
that. It will be years before he can even approximate your idea of a fine man. 


“ENnGrO.”—Why, my dear sir, I know something of the gypsy language, 
and I am certainly pleased to hear of some one who does, too. Yes, I wrote 
about gypsies. Wonderful folks they are! Your handwriting shows me that 
yours is a nature which is imaginative and idealistic. You are possessed of 
an exceptional mind, but it does not seem to be used well. Why don’t you 
train yourself? You have an interesting personality, too, and the faculty of 
meeting people tactfully. Your mind would amply repay your efforts at its 
cultivation. 


G. G. P.—I like your simplicity and your good sense; also your ability to 
control your emotions and your impulses. You possess a character which, while 
not unusual in the first place, has been trained and disciplined until you are 
a nature of exceptional power. You are especially fitted for executive positions. 


Here is Lesson XXX of the series on how to read character in handwrit- 
ing. It is on the curved t bar. 

There are many variations of the curved t bar, running from that one 
which has merely a slight, graceful wave in it to the lassolike affair with which 
this lesson is illustrated. 


The curved t bar is never used by people of positive opinions and strong 
moral character. It always shows a desire for approbation and instability of 
opinion, but by no true depth of feeling. Just how heavily to score against a 
character, on account of a curved t bar, will depend upon the character of 
the capitals with which it is associated, upon the recurrence of the curve in 
perpendicular strokes, such as the last one of d, and upon the firmness of the 
pen pressure. 

If the pen pressure is even, not too light and not too heavy, if the capitals 
show good taste, if the other strokes show little tendency to follow the curve, 
then we may deduce a character in which that weak t bar is operative only 
in a slight degree. Such people are influenced by flattery and by love of pleas- 
ure, and are often inconstant to love, but may have very fine qualities, for all 
that. 

If, however, the lasso effect is pronounced, and if portions and variations 
of it are found in the capitals, and if most of the perpendicular strokes, such 
as those of d, b, 1, t, and so on, exhibit a strange, broken-backed appearance, 
then we may assume that the writer is not only unstable and inconstant, but 
is mentally “flighty” and perhaps violent, and that untruth and general tricki- 
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ness are to be expected all along the line. Between these two extremes, the 
diagnosis would shade off or on according as the evidence lightened or darkened, 

Students are often disconcerted by finding the lasso t bar in the writing 
of people who are reputed to be very mild, very blameless, very noncommittal. 
My reply is that if the sign is found in the writing of these apparently calm and 
noncommittal people it is not meaningless; it shows the real character, either 
consciously or unconsciously concealed. 

And again I must reiterate my warning, that personality is a poor presen- 
tation of character. The most dove-eyed girl I ever knew was the sort of per- 
son that I could not officially know. One of the most aggressive and positive 
of men, for whose firm I have chosen employees for a number of years, is 
secretly nervous and fearful. His manner-is put on to Chinesely “save his 
face.” Some people have “caught” personalities, when young, and are replicas 
of great Aunt Martha or Uncle Thomas, when, in reality, they are far different. 

Remember, you who are interested in graphology, that a personality may 
be a perfect mirror for the character behind it, but it may also be a most per- 
fect disguise. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ERRY CLAYTON was the most refractory inmate of Prison. He 
J refused to obey most of the prison rules, with the result that he spent 
almost all of his time in the dungeon. He was surly; the keepers he 
treated with contempt and malice; he took every opportunity he could to curse 
them, strike at them, or hinder their performance of duty. 

The secret of Jerry Clayton’s conduct was that he had a grudge against 
life in general, and society in particular; and more particularly still did he 
feel that he had a score to settle with any upholder of the law, be it prison 
turnkey, city detective, or “harness bull.” What right had they to put any 
man behind bars, deprive him of liberty and contact with millions of other free 
mortals? Hadn’t he tried to live up to the best he knew? Didn’t he try as 
hard as he could to make a living? Wasn’t he the best pickpocket in six 
States? Huh! He'd show ’em, 

When Jerry had served four of the thirteen years the judge had given him, 
he had a wonderful awakening. He came to realize things that he never had 
occasion to consider before in his life; things vastly different from the code he 
had been taught, which told him to grab all he could whenever the opportunity 
presented, no matter what the cost to any one outside himself. Jerry learned 
that the laws he had been breaking were made to protect society against just 
such persons as his stilted environment had made him; he learned that the 
law and all its representatives were not working out their spite on him per- 
sonally, but that they merely wished to exact the penalty that society dictated 
should be exacted, in payment for lawbreaking such as Jerry had set out to 
persue for life. 

Jerry’s awakening came during the Christmas holidays. The spirit of the 
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season, which is the spirit of forgiveness, good will to fellow man, and a root- 
ing out of all that’s mean and low in one’s nature, entered the soul of Jerry 
Clayton. And because that soul was made of the proper stuff, Jerry saw him- 
self and his relation to his fellow men in true colors, 

From the moment this realization came to him, Jerry became a new man. 
No longer did he go out of his way to break a prison rule; no longer did he 
occupy his time scheming to take revenge on society for his incarceration; he 
turned over a complete new leaf, and in time became a trusty, with light duties 
in the warden’s office, 

Jerry had a great deal of pride. That Christmas season when the light 
came to him, he wouldn’t admit his change of heart to any one; he preferred 
to let his actions speak for him. But he had to relieve his mind, and in such 
a way that his pride would not be jolted. To tell some one would not do; to 
write down his thoughts—Jerry knew no one with whom he might correspond 
—would expose what he wrote to too many chances of discovery and possible 
ridicule; so he decided to record his new philosophy of life in a cipher. 

Accordingly he set to work to invent a system of secret writing by which 
he could record what he wished to say, and by which he could keep his remarks 
from prying eyes. When he had one completed, he used it to serve his need, 
with the following result: 

UIEXI TENAO PCEZT MAXTO OCOEZ OEWES HEUTO OXIES 
ECZCS EALIO EN 

See if you can solve Jerry’s cipher; I found it a most stimulating bit of 
mental gymnastics. Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


The solution to last week’s cipher problem is: “Merry Christmas! Join 
the family for dinner, old “scout. Don’t fail. John.” Inspector Steele dis- 
covered that it was an alphabet block cipher, using 9 alphabets instead of the 
twenty-six in last week’s illustration. The 9 letters on the left of the figure 


were the letters in the word “Christmas.” The first line was the complete 
alphabet, beginning with C and ending with B; the second vertical line was 
another complete alphabet, beginning with H and ending with G—and so on. 
The key figures were 1 to 9 on the side of the alphabet block, and 1 to 26 
on top. Easy, eh? 








In Next Week’s Issue You Will Find: 
The Opening Chapters of 


BLACK STAR COMES BACK 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


THE HOLLADAY CASE 


A Novel 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


Another Installment of 


THE MASTER LAW 


By RALPH E. MOONEY 


Short Stories by Christopher B. Booth, Harvey Wickham, Roy W. Hinds, 
and others. 
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promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
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i” it can be avoided, please do not send us a “‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
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BITTA DIDDLE.—Minla went to the town you re- TAG, H. J.—His old friend of Com 2 

. pany L, 32d Infantry, 
Quested the letter to be sent. It was returned on account has important news for him from his home people, om 
of delay. Please send address to this magazine and mail would be glad to bear from him. The Old Saddler, care 
will be forwarded promptly. of this magazine, 


SCHOE gssow. yen. —He has been missing since HILL, JOHN L.—When last heard from he was in the 
August 7, 191 He is five feet eleven inches tall, with 19th U. S. Infantry, in Texas. The sister of his old chun, 
brown eyes, mk, wavy hair, and a dark complexion. Who was killed in action in France, would be glad of any 
He is twenty-four years old and has a wife and two news about him. Please write to H. N., 338 North Street 
children in Michigan. He spoke of going to California Rochester, New York. 
as a painter. If he sees this he asked to write to 
some one of his family His mother will be most grate- BRADSHAW, ALLIE N.—He left home eight years ago, 
ful for any news of him. Mrs. Honry Schoessow, 197 and was last heard from in Seattie in January, 1912. He 
Addison Avenue, Elmhurst, Ulinois. by then eles for Olympia, and has not been heard 
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ROCHE, SARAH ANN.—She was last heard of in Nova brown, wavy hair and blue eyes. His mother is very anx- 
Scotia about twelve years ago. She has two daughters, lous to hear from him. and wishes him to’ come home, 
Rachel and Leab Any information regarding them would Any ews of him will be gladly welcomed. Mrs. 8S. N, 
be thankfully received by the son of Mrs. Roche's sister Elsworth, Box 54, Cormorant, Minnesota. 
Elizabeth — Foster, Box 285, Creighton Mine, On- 
tario, Canada HARRIS, phobia ta ag ane CHAGLES.—George was 
last heard from in 1y1 mm he was a waiter at the 
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eyes. When last heard of he was at his home in Ridg- TREADWAY, JOE.—He is a iddle-aged, IMght-colored 
Pennsylvania. If he will write to me at once he an. of average height and iat alaeaaa red He was 
be placed a permanent position without delay. in Argenta, Arkansas. There is important 
Charles van Brooklin, L. 8S. & T. Building, New Castle, 
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ners POM ° Batteran, 1421 Woods Avenue. West Bnd, Birmingham, 
WELLS, WALTER H,—He was a soldier in Company A, 

2ist infantry, and when last heard from was at Fort Mac- 

Kenzie, Wyoming, in December, 1919 He is twenty BAXTER, HAROLD W.—His father has not heard from 

years old, with brown eyes and a fair compljexion At him for four or five years, and letters sent to his last 


one who can give | news of him will do a great kindness , Avant, Oklahoma, have been returned unclaimed. 
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INFORMATION WANTED of twin babies, a boy and peeesner of Basan PO aca H. Baxter, 741 Park Street, 
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air and the girl dark. They were brought up by a family HUGHES, GEORGE MADISON who wee pried in Ni vorth 
on pe yg of Rochester. , Any one who can tell South Carolina, and left home with hi Th 
anything of these children will do a great favor thee were both Sate young Their m = ace Pia ae 
to Mrs. C. Smith, 865 West Monroe Street, Chicag and their father had married again. Thomas was 
Illinois. in the Battle of Gettysburg. They had two sisters, America 
MATT, OWEN F.—lIle left Ente rprise, Kansas, in 1885, Leich and Le , George Hu hes has been d two years, 
and was last heard of in Louisiana. Hi fe, Sarah Matt, by ig anxious to communicate with his r 
P tives. His ‘daughter will be ateful for any 
as been dead since 1904, and_bis only « h arched a C e Bart vare of th vazine. 
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sailing ship ‘Idabo,”’ and in San , all t x e @ f i r F 
fornia, on October 6, 1899,. ar a hee not been } t r . . . , ’ 
since that date. He was tall and fair His family wil aL i » wit : Re three years 
very grateful for any information that w elp 0 2 DUPNSnOwe, New ind whose 
to find him, or to know what has become z him, on ; ED eo hter a 4 
Crotty, 59 Sussex Avenue, Montreal, Canada. mn about a nily ” pes that she remem- 
KIMBALL, LOUIS HOSEA.—He ts forty years old, , Se eS ol aaa I oar reg Th 
of average height, and has dark hair, slightly gray. If Rose Benne - 4 at She wy ogg 
he should see this he is asked to write mnxious S Saxe c e her old lend, who is now Mrs, Jac 
daughter, who will be glad to hear from a one ircell, Box » Orleans, Nebraska 
knows him, or who can tell her anything I 
will be greatly indebted to any kind . 
give her news of her father. Mrs. Mabel M. . G right name is” AKOB SANDA GER. He has ‘not 
eral Delivery, Chico, California. heard from uae 1902, when . was employed as 4 
CAN, LEO B.—He tet Dart on P tective by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, end hs 
. —_KHe eft ayton 10, three years 3 letter Was sent rom the railroac shops in m 
of at which time he was employed at the Dayton Wright mother is very ill in Denmark, and is constantly ask- 
= Company. A friend would like to hear from him. i for him Any information will be gratefully received 
S., care of this magazine y his sister, Miss N, Sandagger, care of this magazine. 
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forty five years lived 

Missouri. His family” ‘hes not heard for @ 
Somber of years, and his sister will be grateful for any 
news of her brother. meee Mary Archibald, Peer Street, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


PARKER, DANIEL. H.—He left Boston some months 
ago without giving his friends a [ge | address. He 
is a broker, forty-four years o' about five feet five 
inches tall, medium stout, with dark “hair and complexion, 
and has several teeth missing in front. He is a pleasant 
talker, a great smoker, and his eyes protrude somewhat. 
He 1s supposed to have gone to Toronto, Chicago, or New 
York. There is important news waiting for him, and his 
friends would like to hear from him at once. J. P., care 
of this magazine. 


COWELL, James. —He was last heard from in Merkle, 
Texas, in He is about twenty-six years old, five 
feet six By tall, colored, with straight, eck hair. He 
was born in uisville, Arkansas. His sister will be 
grateful for any news of him. Melissa Vaughn, 2309 Hal- 
lock Street, Kansas City, Kansas. 


FUCHS, HENRY. sometimes known as Salvatore Lorenze. 
He came to New York in 1913, and left for Ohio. He is 
twenty-seven years old and of fair complexion. He has 
not been heard from since he left New York. His brother 
would like to communicate with him on important busi- 
ness, and will be grateful to any one who will send him his 
present address. George Fuchs, 165 Cornelia Street, East 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


MILLER, JOUR L., often called ‘‘Dusty’’ by his friends. 
He was a wire worker for electric companies in different 
cities, including the Bell Telephone Company, but when last 
heard from was working on a ranch in Van Horn, Texas. 
in 1909 he wrote that he was coming home, but has not 
been heard of in any way since that time, except that 
the owner of the ranch wrote that he had left there as 
he had panned to do, and that two other men went with 
him, but he did not give their names. It was rumored 
about a year ago that he had gone to Mexico. He was 
five feet ten inches tall, weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds, had dark-brown, wavy hair, and large blue eyes. 
He would be now about thirty-six years old He had 
a bad scar on one arm from a live-wire burn. Any one 
who can give news of this man will earn the deepest 
gratitude of his sister, who has tried every other means 
to find him, but without success. Mrs. G. P. S., care of 
this magazine. 


HAYNES, KIRK D.—He is six feet two inches tall, 
brown hair and eyes, and when last heard of was 
man on the railroad at HKawlings, Wyoming. 

A. FL . five feet eight inches tall, with black hair and 
blue eyes. When last heard of he was connected 
detective agency in ansas City. An old friend 
like very much to hear from these two comrades. V. 
tain, care of this magazine. 


KLAAS, OTTO.—His mother died when he was very 
young and he was adopted by an uncle. It was said by 
relatives that he had left his home at Essen, Gelsen- 

. Germany, about ten years ago, and came to ay 

States. His brother is very anxious to find him, 
will be grateful for any information. Emil Klaas, 
Helena post office, Baltimore, Maryland. 


HANRAHAN, PATRICK, who left Clonmel, 
Derary, Ireland, about 1888, and was married to a girl 
named Cantwell, and another man of the same name who 
used to work in Marlfield, Tipperary, and came to 
States in 1904. Any one from Clonmel who sees this and 
knows their whereabouts will do a favor by writing to James 
Hanrahan, Box C, Bucknum, Wyoming. 


ARNOLD, JOHN.—He was last seen at the Old Home, 
Grant City Junction, two and a half miles from Albany, 
Missour! His son is now thirty-seven years old, and 
will greatly appreciate ary information about him, and 

be Bla d to get a etter from father. Melvin M. M. 
Arnold, care of this magazine. 


THOMAS, LEON ANDREW, sometimes called Pete. He 
left Claremont, New Hampshire, on October 5, 1919, say- 
ing that he was going to Detroit. and would come back in 
the spring. But he has not returned. and his friends 
are hoping that he will see this and write to them. ny 
one who knows where he is go a@ great favor by 
Writing to H. R. Johnson, R. F. 3, Claremont, New 
Hampshire. 


, ROSS, FRANK.—He was formerly a motorman on the 
Street cars in Baltimore There is important news 
him, and he is asked to send his address to Mrs, 
irt, 1014 North Stricher Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


HIGHTON, MRS. JOSEPH.—Her maiden name _ was 
Sheffer, and she was known on the stage as Miss Ethel 
White She is the stepdaughter of Tom White, of ‘Tom 
White’s Arabs,’” and was last heard from fourteen years 
ago, when she was living at 50 Stafford Street, Liverpool, 
England Matters of great importance are awaiting her, 
and she is asked to write to Mrs. James Hancock, care of 
this magazine, 


DENNIS, POLLY, who came to the United States about 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, from Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
England. Any information about her will be greatly appre- 
elated by her nephew, Albert E. Dennis, 2504-1/2 Market 
Street, Galveston, Texas. 


with 


aA 
would 
Par- 


County Tip- 


es ONARLES.— Bo was born in Liverpool, - 


when \ —_— 
Sydney, Auatiaiia, for New Zealand. or fri thought that 
he m be in the United States ritish pave: 
only. r, we, Masy Ellen, who left England with her grand- 
mother when she was sixteen years old, would be most 
grateful for any news 4 would help her to communi- 
cate with her brother. ts. Mary E. Hurley, 630 Twenty- 
eighth Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


SINDBERG, MAX, who is in poor health owing to in- 
uries received in battle, would like to communicate with 
is foster parents. They are asked to write to him in 
care of this magazine. 


ORUCKSE!S, first name not given. He left his home 
in ee 1918, for Milwaukee, Wisconsin, mother 
has not heard from him since. She is getting old and 
will be grateful to any reader who will help her to hear 
from her son. He has blue eyes, light-brown hair, 
in front, weighs one hundr and sixty-five pounds, and 
his left hand is mutilated. Mrs. Mary Drucksels, 90 Tod 
House, Youngstown, Ohio. 


AYARD, DONALD F.—Have been making my home at 
Sill, Oklahoma, Quarters 2, Old Post, since shortly 
after you left. Expect to leave this country unless 1 hear 
from you soon. I forgive you, and would like to come to 
you. iryne Bayard. 


WANTED, the name and address of any one of the 
arty of passengers who traveled on the Berlin-Bordeaux 

Trott on the 29th of June, 1919, by the ‘ 

Police,"” who occupied the same compartment, 
there were two Red Cross nurses, gue major of the A. R. C., 
one gerecent of = o DB. U. A., and one private of 
U. The counein was from a Salt 
‘Utah. Aiso the name of the U. 8. arine, 
w. L. in Berlin, on or about the 28th 
nae “T. P.’’ who was with him that day 
he gave him when they parted on 
the “Hirshgarden, ** and would be glad to heat from him. 

B. E. B., care of this magazine. 

GRUNSTEIN, ALEX.—He left his home in Europe about 
thirteen years ago, and after he had been a year or two 
in a Ry my 4 he sent a picture of himself to his wife, 

eard nothing of him since that time. His 

in Hungary want to get in touch with their 

He was seen in — four years ago. He may 

own by the name of Ger Any assistance from read- 

ers in this matter will be deeply appreciated. G. Kain, care 
of this magazine. 


KRAUS, JOSEPH.—Four years ago_he was working in 
a clothing store on Michigan Avenue, Detroit, and has not 
been heard from since that time. He may be known by 
the name of Kovack. His nephews and his sisters would 
4 very glad to get some news of him, and will be grateful 

any one who can tell them anything about him. G 
Kain, care of this magazine 


ST. CLAIR.—I was taken from the Chicago Children’s 
Home and adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Runobe, who 
took me to Ca My foster parents are both dead. 
My name before adoption was Mabel Mary St. Clair. I 
had a —., but I do not know her name. Any assistance 
in finding rents, sister, or any relatives, will earn my 
deepest ‘gratitude. Ruth Runobe, care of this magazine. 


NORTON, RED, who fired oa. branch of N. P., running 
— out of Jamestown, Nort akota, about fifteen years 

have important news . os A. W. 1112 
Santee Street, Los Angeles, California. 


CUMMINGS, SANFORD B.—He lived in New York City 
in 1858-59, and had a wife named Louise and a little son 
named Willie. Any information regarding him Il be 
eratetelly received by a care of this 
magazine. 

WILLIAMS, MRS. IDA HAZEL, whose maiden name was 
Taylor, and who lived in El Paso, Texas, when last heard 
rom relative will be deeply grateful to any one who 
will be kind enough to send her present address. C. B. B., 
care of this magazine. 


O'CONNOR, CHARLIE AND ARTHUR.—When last 
heard from they were living at Pueblo, Colorado, twenty 
years ago. Their sister Louise would be glad to get 
some news of them, and will greatly appreciate any as- 
eistance im finding them. Mrs. E. Skinner, 1340 1-2 
Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 


HARROLD, W. E.—Bill, write me at 215 Water Strect, 
Elkhart, any time. I will wait always. Your wife. 


DE MALTOS, HARRY BURTON.—He was formerly a 
teller in the Dominion Bank in Toronto, Canada, and at 
one time was a member of the 48th Highlanders Battalion. 
He was last heard of in 1914, when he was in Ireland 
with the Count of Luxemburg Opera Company. It is 
thoughe that he may be in England now. Any news of 
him be gratefuliy received by a friend who is anxious 
care of this maga- 


Thayer, 


relation. N. C., 


to et in touch with him. A. E. 
zin 


JOE.—Please communicate with D. Arndt, 


LAyeNLiN, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at once. 


529 Twenty-sixth Avenue, 


TUCKER, ALMA.—When last 
Ross, Marine County, California, 
be glad to get her present address, 
information as to her whereabouts. G., 
zine. 


heard from she was in 
in 1918. friend would 
and will appreciate any 
care of this maga- 





Missing Department 


t 
Any one who knows his 
sending it to Millard W. Footlick, General 
Delivery, Gardiner, Maine. 


F. C. J,—Write to your old pal Jake at the Sailors’ Rest, 
Newport ean Virginia. C. B. L. 


NELSON, fone. —First Sergeant 158th Aero Service 
left ork 18, 


the Irish coast. Any one 
it to Daley Boleware, 
Mississippi. 


private in the 33d Division. He 
Was last seen in the battle of the Meuse and Argonne 
offensives. Bg is believed to have been in Luxemburg 
with the 12 A. Please communicate with your Austra- 
lian buddy. =. B. EL, care of this magazine. 


BURKE, JOHN, who left his folks in Frazee, Minne- 
sota, seventeen years ago to take up a homestead near 
Cass Lake in the same State, and was last ee of 
in or near Duluth. His fa is now ve . 
wishes to hear from him, most grateful. to 
any one who will give him assistance in finding his son. 
R. EB. Burke, Whittier, California, 


GRAVES, BEULAH.—When last heard from she was at 
66 Forrest Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. Any information 
as to her present whereabouts will be very much appre- 
ciated. If she sees this she is asked to write to M 
care of this magazine. 


CASTLE, m yy - SCOTT.—He 
years old, 
hair and 4 
whereabouts will 

this magazine. 


MILLER, WALTER F.—He was a heard from in July, 
1919, when he was living in Brooklyn, but letters sent 
to bis address there were returned. He was a mechanic 
and chauffeur. An old chum of his would be glad of 
any news of him and will be se to any one who 

8s. P. are of this maga- 


knowing his 
Box 246, ey ats ings. 
SUNINIE, 0. F.—A 


is about twenty-cight 
. Ohio. He has light 
information as to his present 
M. Rosenthal, care 


yo hy 
be appreciated by 


can send him his address. 5 M., 
zine. 
LYNN, DICK.—Why 
you were going? I am very ill and my heart is 
3 Please write to me when you see Y 
ae. 


did you leave without telling me 
h 


this. four 


KNUDSEN, EVETA.—She is an actress and her home Is 
somewhere in Connecticut. When last heard of she was 
traveling in a stock company with her husband, B. Mc- 
Quarrie. Any information will be gratefully received by 
an old friend. C., care of this magazine. 


SCHWANDEN, OTTO.—He is about fifty-five years old, 
five feet five inches in height, and of dark complexion. 
He was last seen in Billings and Miles City, Montana. 
Any one who knows his present whereabouts will do a 
kindness by writing to Fred Schwanden, [oom 11, New 
Richardson Block, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WILLIAMS, Bae. EUGENE W.—She was last heard from 
in Septemb 918, when she was living at 1119 East San 
Antonio Bemet El Paso, Texas. Any one knowing her 
resent address will greatly oblige by notifying a relative. 
, 3227387, care of this magazine, 


PIKE, ALBERT JUDSON.—He is about thirty-six years 
old, and when last heard from was working in the Reclama- 
tion Service at Yuma, Arizona. This was about five years 
ago. He 1s tall, with blue eyes, small even teeth, and 
a light complexion. Any information about him w 
greatly appreciated by his sister, Mrs. . Bellmore, Box 
379, North Haven, Maine. 


POWELL, RUTH.—She was last 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1917. Her home is in Iowa. 
There is important news for her, and any one knowing 
where she is now will do a favor by sending her address 
to J. C. Vaughn, care of this magazine 


BARRY, THOMAS FRANCIS.—He is about forty-five 
years old, and was last heard from in New Jersey about 
twenty years ago. ie often said he would go 
to the lumber camps. He was tall and stout, 
eyes and hair. ag sister would be grateful 
news of him. Also JULIA MARTIN, who married Henry 
Verette, of Syracuse, and was last heard of about six 
years ago in Los Angeles. Any information of these two 
persons will be grately appreciated Alice English, 1217 
North Third Street, Syracuse, New York. 


DE CISARE, FLORENCE.—She is nineteen years old, 
five feet six inches tall, single, of Italian birth, weighs one 
hundred and forty and has dark-brown hair and 
epee. She left Bridgeport in July, 1920, in company with 

Rosie Annunctata, forty-five years old, five feet three 
inehes tall, with black hair and eyes, who was formerly 
in the wholesale fruit business. Any one having informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of either of these women please 
communicate with William 5, Burton, Washington and 
Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


heard from and seen 


CUMMINGS, TRACY CLARK.—He is @& tr 
= beard 


ov 
on his arms and @ wart on the left side of his nose His 
wife and four young children are grieving for him, eo 
cannot understand bis absence, hey implore 
return home, and will be deeply grateful to any one whe 
cam give any information that will help them to know 
what has become of tim. They love him and want him 
to come home. Mrs. T. C. Crawford 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Information is wanted of a lady who was a_reconstruce 
aid engaged in the art Ra) of General Hospital 14, 
ethorpe, Georgia, in March, 1919 
not known, but it is believed that her home 
land or Dayton, Ohio. She is asked to write to EL 
care of this magazine. 


KENT, ARTHUR, “POP,”’ makes his home around New 
England. One of the Johnson family — like to hear 
from him. J. K. W., care of this ~magazin 


SWIFT, PAREHOLOREN. —He is Irish and a miner 
from our N. W. mining States in 1900 Forty to fifty 
years old and single. When last heard of he was in 
where he make a_ bank deposit, 
Washington as his post office address. " 
. He has never been heard of since, 

LIAM CAREY, who lived cr 1897-98-99 at San 
San Mateo County, Callifc He was forty to 
years old and single. He aionated and is supposed to 
be dead Any one who can give information coneerning 
either of these men please write to P. C. Hughes, attorney, 
400 East Pifth Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


SCHULTZ, EMMA.—Her maiden name was Garrets Gor- 

den, and when last heard of she was supposed to he 

New Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1910. Any news of her 

be gratefully received by her daughter, Anna heron 

Bush, Gifford Hall, Western Reserve College for Women. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TONY, Birmingham, Alabama. 
J. C., care of this magazine, 


Cummings, 1662 


Please cominanicate with 


ERNEST A.—Hoe tis twenty-four years of age, 
feet six inches tall, of dark complexion, weighs 
fifty pounds, and his left arm is missing 
He was formerly employed as meter reader the Gas 
Company of Portland, Oregon. Friends wish to get in 
touch with him. E. 8S. A., care of this magazine. 


SCHLICHT, A ge sane JOSEPH'—They were last seen 
in — ve City Any one knowing their where- 
abou pleas nott iy Wi liam Schlicht, 1125 Madison 
yA Baltimore, Maryland 


STONE, HWENRY.—Hoe left 
vania, in April, 1919 After it was learned 
that he was with a carnival in r . but when his 
friends went there the carnival had . and he had 
been discharged Since that time al! : of him has 
been lost He Is fifteen years old, but looks older, five 
feet six inches in heig of a build, brown hair, weighs 
one hundred and thir ty- five pounds, and has pimples on 
his face. His eyes are weak ard he has large hands, with 
a black spot on the back of one ‘his boy is his mother’s 
only child, « 1 is g fing amd worrying about him. 
She has tried every means to him without success, and 
has great hopes that readers of this magazine, who have 
helped so many to find their friends and relatives, will do 
the same for her, for which she will be always grateful. 
Mrs. saagh Stone, 918 Prescott Avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


McCULLOUGH, MOSES.—He Its 
fifty years of age, and has sen missing from his home 
about twenty-four years. mother’s name was 
McGill by a second marriage. and her children were 
Weary. Alfred. Samuel, Lydia, Jane Daphuey, and 
McGill Any one who can give infec aor concerning the 
oldest brother, Moses McCullough, will do great favor by 
writing to his youngest sister, Mrs. Ida Mec! lary, Box 95, 
Kingstree, South Carolina 


HERRERA, dag EMANUEL —He left home in Havana, 
Cuba, seven ars und has not n seen by his family 
since that t . lie was seen by others in New York City 
about years ago, but ll 
failed. i the and mo 
home, his r. who served overseas with the 
States y. nost anxious to find him and 
deeply grateful for any sistance in the matter 
Emanuel is thirty-two years old, five feet six in 
of solid build, with brown eyes and wavy brown 
speaks Spanish and English with equal fluency, a 
employed at some cierical work. His brother will be vlad 
to hear from any one who met him, or who can give 
— any news whatever nd readers, help these two 

men to come together aanin and receive the grateful 
thane of Emilio Jose Herrera, care of tits magazine. 


KELSEY. GRANT bate He left the home of his 
uncle in Hartford, Conn cut, in August or September, 
1911. Amy one who has vee him or heard anything about 
him, or who has any knowledge whatever of this boy will 
do a great favor by communicating witt: his mother, Mrs. 
Lonise A. Keisey, Old Saybrook, Connecticut. 


HILL, 
about five 
one hundred and 


home in Scranton, Pennsyl- 


between forty-five and 





Missing Department 


are ana Bill. Bill "died. in Greenville, 


SHEEHAN, FRANK.—He is about Srenty-coren « 

ight years old, fair and rather tall, and 
Second eg First Canadian “Divi- 
: France in the early 
and enlisted in 


heerd from for four y and it is feared that he may 
have been killed or died during the war. A friend who 
tnew him in England is very anxious to learn what has 
become of him, and will be most grateful to any one who 
‘an give information as to whether he is dead or alive. 
W. Towner, care of this magazine. 


MARSHALL.—I was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 
and was adopted by an aunt who took me to live 
her tn Boston when was twelve years old. We 

lived there for two years, and then went to Canada. 
Shortly after I had left my own home a son was born to 
my mother, who died when the baby was a few days old. 
I heard that my father gave it friends to adopt, 
and 1 seem to remember that their name was something 
like Hoyne or Hoyle or Hoyett, but I am not sure of this. 
If the boy is alive he is now about seventeen or eighteen 
years old. fi and, if 1 su 
ceed in my search, a 

be a true brother and friend 

grateful to any one who can give a clew that will help 
me to find my brother. D. Marshall, care of this maga- 
sine, 

8AM.—Won't you please come back or write to me and 

let me know where you are? Mary, Olin, and Sammie 
want you and ask every day for their dad 

you everything. We all love you and want you to come 
home. Please let us hear from you. Your wife, Myrtle. 


PETTIBONE, FRANK, who ran away from his home in 
vew Jersey. je about eighteen years old. He is 
ssked to write to G. K. P., care of this magazine. 


GRACE.—Please write home to me, 14 Colony Street, and 
send your address. will cofrenpond. Your aunt, Al’s 
mother, is dead. lew from sis, 8S. 


HARRY. sa 3 wife forgives you. 
safe. Mrs. H. 


SWEECK, JOSEPH E.—He is supposed to have been 
at some point on the Pacific coast in July, 1917. Any 
information concerning his whereabouts at a later date than 
3, present address, will be greatly appreciated 
by Thomas E. Long, 85 Church Street, Charleston, South 


Carolina, 
SISTER GRACE.—My faith in you is true. Write to 
s > K. and safety is guaran- 


Please write. It ig 


me and I will reply. All is ¢ 
ted. Write 


BENDER, MRS., who married a groccer who, in 1916, 

had a store in San Francisco. His name is not known. 

Bender had four sons and one daughter, Mrs. Lula 

had a son, Jerry Lucey. An old friend would 

from any member of the family, and will 

grateful to any one who will send her their 

address. Minnie T. Lowe, 1095 St Louis 
Avenue, Long Beach, California, 


BRETT, WILLIAM HUGHES.—He was born in Georgia 
and is about forty-five years old. He was employed at one 
time by the government at Washington as a clerk. Any 
information about him will be greatly appreciated by R. H. 
B., care of this magazine. 


HEMSTREET, FRANK G.—He was born on January 21, 
1880, at Concordia, Kansas, and was taken by his mother 
to St. Joseph, Missouri, where he and his sister, Sadie 
Maud, were placed by their sister Clara in the Home of 
the Friendless, or the Home of the Little Wanderer. This 
place has since been burned down, and all the records 
Were lost in the fire. The children, Frank and Sadie, were 
sent to a family in Nebraska, but ‘ank was sent back 
to the Home, and no one seems know what became 
of him. His sister will be deeply grateful to any one who 

will be kind enough to help her to find her brother. Grace 
Hematrost, 902 North Eighth Street, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


my home, 





give me 
1 shall = very thinkful, 
meet some of them. H. B. 
Texas. 


TURNER, WALTER.—He was a soldier in the World 
War, and was heard from before he went to France, 
twice after he arrived there, 
of him since. 

the Red Cross, 

been received. 


Hanlon, P. O. Box 405, “Paris. 


. six feet two inches tall 

very slender. as 07th Pioneer In- 
His mother in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
most grateful to any one who can give her news 

of her son. Please write to Henderson Emery, care of 

this magazine. 

FRANKLIN, B. G6.— is carpenter and may have 
been working as a rig batides in the oil fields of Texas or 
Oklahoma. He has been missing since September 1, 1919. 
Any one who knows anything about him, or has any news 
of him whatever, will do a great favor by writing to his 
anxious family. Mrs. B. G. Franklin, 605 West Main 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma. 

DRURY, ALBERT.—He was last heard from at Cambus- 
lang War Hospital, His h id. h 
— re ia 

at im ber . » 
Whittier. “Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 

OSTRANDER, WILBUR.—He was last heard of at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, in September, 1919. Any one knowing 
his whereabouts will do a kindness by writing to Mrs. 
Sarah Sullivan, 67 Catherine Street, Muskegon, Michigan. 


HENDRICKSON, EDGAR.—He was sent away from home 
about twenty years ago. He is now about thirty-six years 
old, and when he left home he bad brown hair, blue eyes, 
and was of short and heavy build. Any news of him will 
be gladly received by his cousin, Millie Nelson, now Mrs. 
Updyke, 222 West Elm Street, Anaheim, California. 

HANSON, HENRY.—He is about forty-one years old, 
with brown hair aud blue-gray eyes, about five feet seven 
and a half inches tall, and was Interested in seedless 
grapes and gardening of all kinds, About seven years ago 
he lived in a place called Odell in the West, State not 
known. An old friend would be glad to hear from him. 
B. W. H., care of this magazine. 

DANIEL, MARION F., known as Mike. He sett Sam. 
water, Texas, in 1917, and tried to enlist, but re- 
jected on account of bad eyesight, and his family thas not 
heard of him since that time. He was then eighteen years 
of age. It is thought that he was taken in the last 
draft but all efforts to get information about him have 
failed His father and sister are very anxious to find him, 
and will be most grateful to any one who can give them 
some news of him. Mrs. Walter *pessell, Texarkana, Route 
3, Arkansas. 


The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as soon 
as possible. 

Bailey, Mrs. George 
Barry, John 

Bitta, Diddle 

Bulmer, W. H. 

Busby, Morton J. 
Ceaser, Frank 

Collins, George O. 
Crawford, Julian Milton 
Dyer, Jack 
Farl, Mrs. John L. 
Gaines, Lester T. 
Humer, Edward 
Morgan, Fred A. 


Mullen, George 
Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 
Reiner, Frank G. 
Rose, Herman L. 
Siegert, James 
Sweeney, Mrs, 
burgh) 
Traver, William H. 
Vanora, Elizabeth 
Vassail, Mrs. W. F. 
Viennas, Mrs. John 
Wilhelm, E. M. 


(Riven- 








The persons whose names appear in the following list have been inquired for at length in past 


issues of this magazine, and so far have 
addressing MISSING DEPARTMENT, 


Kenneth 
Eugene W. 
Roy D. 
Richard L. 
Ahern, Edward 
Albers, Julia 
Alexander, Albert 
Algur, Henry M. 
Allen, Lillian 

Allen, Oscar 
Ambrose, Belle 
Ambrose, George 
Anderson, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Anderson, Andrew E. 


Anderson, Oscar’ El- 
wood 

Anderson, Walter J. 

Andover, Charles 

Annis, S. W. 

Anthony, 

Armstrong, James FE. 

Ball, Helen 

Bannister, Mrs. W. H. 

Bard, Frank 

Barnes, Clarence M. 

Barrall, Henry 

Bass, Harvey ©, 

Bayer, Otto 

Beall, William J. 


Achorn, 
Adams, 
Adams, 
Adler, 


Mrs. Ann 


not been 
in care of this magazine. 


located. Further particulars can be learned by 


Brown, Harry 
Brown, Mae 

pel, mm. C. 

Bunch, Jewels Earl 
Byrd, Mamie 

Butler, Abbie 
sourquin, Polignac 
Carpenter, J. Aubrey 
Casboe, William 
Carroll, Maria 

Case, John 
Campbell, W. D. 
Campbell, Leo Bernard 
Carter, Mrs. Robert 
Caveney, William 


Beller, Frank 
Bentley, Theodore 
Berg, William 
Billings, Olie L. 
Bird, James A. 
Birth, Manial 
Blevins, Richard 
Blizzard, Ben 
Boardley, Herbert 
toes, Alice 
Bowden, Mary Jane 
Bowden, Nellie 
Bradford, Shep 
Breen, Patrick 
Brown, Edward 
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arver, James B, 
helcraft, Walter 
hesworth, Thomas 
hiosta, Lawrence 
natatensea. Erikus 8. 
ark, 
Clark, Ral ph Walter 
Clark, William H. 

. Minnie J. 

Tom 
Cohen, Louis 
Colarossi, Guilbert 
Coldman, Herman 
Coldman, Rosa 
Colladay, Ethel 
Collins, Joseph W. 
Collins, Mark 
Collins, Dennis 
Condo, Stanley H. 
Conger, Bruce 
Conklin, Clara 
Cook, Charlie 
Coons, Ernest 
Crawley, Robert N. 
Crossdill, Corporal John 
Crowe, Martin J. 
Cuthbert, Clarence 
Daliensant, Rose 
Daniels, Cc. J, 
Davenport, G. J. 
Day, Vernon Winston 
Deck, Harry Wane 
Deitch, Fra 
De Maltos, 





nk 
Harry Bur- 


ton 
Denellis, Daniel 
De Wolfe, M. £ 
Dobson, Roy 

Dodson, J. T. 

Dowdy, Allen G. 
Draper, George Lucios 
Driscoll, Annie 

Drown, Fred H. 
Druett, Charles H. 
Dutcher, Watson Robert 
Karl, James 

Edwards, Charley Ed- 


win 
Ellard, Edward 
Emery, W. W. 

Feeney, Mrs. 
Fehnel, 
Fehnel, Mamie C, 


John L. 
Charles G, 


Isabella 
Roch 


Fehnel, 

Ferland, 

Ferrill, Charles 

Ferry, Julius 

Feuston, James F. 

Feuston, William C. 

Findley, George 

Fitzsimmons, Wendell 

Flagg, Melvin L. 

Foran, John 

Fortin, Exilda 

Fowler, William F, 

Franz, Louis 

Freeman, Mrs. Vivian 

Fry, Elizabeth 

Fulier, Frank Lelroke 

Fuller, Mrs. Rhoda Ann 

Gallagher, Patrick 

Gaynor, Lena Mae 

Gill, Joseph F. 

Ginesi, Lorenzo 

Gledhill, Paul 

Good, Mrs. L. H. 

Goodman, Walter 

Graves, John 8. 

Greenman, Jack 

Grow, Roy 

Gulzow, Charles 

Guinn, Harold 

Haffler, Marie 

Hagler, Robert Marcus 

aon P hme am Fallis 
Hall, George 

Haney, Maude M. 

Hanson, Henry A. 

Harback, Arthur 

Hart, Corporal Don 

Hartley, Russell W. 

Hartley, Alice Evelyn 


Missing Department 


Hartman, Henry C. 
maeney, . 
Hatfield, Fred 
Heinrich, Mrs, Joseph 
Heilbron, Robert J. 
Hendricks, M. P. 
Hemenway, A. G. E. 
Henry, Edwin 
Hensen, Jurgen 
Hewett, Frank L. 
Hoffman, Anna 
Hoffman, Edward Henry 
Holmes, William Hilary 
Lloltzapple, Miss 
Horn, Randoif William 
Horton, Enoch George 
Humphrey, Charles 
Hunt, George 
Hunter, Private 
liam 
lland, Earl Arthur 
Imlay, Forrest 
Jackson, Thomas 


. 


Wil- 


Wes- 


ley 
Jensen, James 
Jervick, Will 
Johnson, A, Jackworth 
Johnson, Albert Luther 
Johnson, Arley 8. 
Johnson, Jerry William 
Johnstone, Howard De 
Witt 
Jones, Charlie 
Jones, Frances Busby 
Jones, Nellie 
Jones, B. W. 
Joynt, Harry 
Kaizer, Bazel F. 
Kaizer, Edmond Ernest 
Kaizer, Theodore A. 
Kearney, Ww. 
Keating, 
sephine 
Kedenburg, Lucas 
Kehr, Walter 
Kelly, John 
Kelly, Robert EF 
Kelly, William T. 
Kernan, Leon Patrick 
Kleinerman, Max 
Knudsen, Richard Emil 
Koenig, George Valen- 
tine 
Koklmeyer, Stanley A, 
Kotleth, Joseph 
Krimminger, W. H. 
Kuzina, Tad. 
Landicina, Frank 
Lane, Blanch Helen 
Laubach, Tom 
Lehman, Louise 
Lelroke, Samuel 
Lewis, Allan B. 
L’Homme, Joseph 
Loehr, Lucy Dalton 
Long, Elmer 
Long. Loyd 
Lonville, Valeria 
Lorimer, Cecil 
Lowery, James 
Lowery, Wells 
Lundin, Carl 
Lutz, Harley 
Lynch, Michael J. 
Lyons, Grover W. 
McCann, Lawrence 
McCann, William 
McCarty, Mary 
McCheyne, Robert Mur- 
ray 
McDermott, 
McDonald, James 
McDonald, John 
MacLafferty, George 
McLean, Helen Haley 
McLoughlin, William 
McMullen, Earl R. 
McNair, Frank 
MacNaughton, 
Alexander 
MacPherson, Angus 
Maas, Sigfried M. 


Anna Jo- 


Bernard 


James 


as Jessie 
Mann, Joe J. 

Manning, epee J. 

Manoud, Mabi 

Markovies, Bertha 

Martz, Julius 

Mason, Dot 

Mason, Jack 


H. 

Maycock, Emma Win- 
chester 

Mealin, Mrs, Maud 
Mebin, Carrie 
Mebin, John 
Mebin, James 
Medhurst, Charles 
Melia, Edgar Holmes 
Miller, Bertha 
Miller, Florence 
Miller, Wilhelmina 
Minch, G. C. 
Mitchell, Albert J, 
Mitchell, Howard 
Mitchell, Rose M. 
Montray, Robert 
Mook, Emil 
Moore, John A. 
Mortimer, Hiram P, 
Muir, Anna 
Murphy, Harry 
Murphy, John 
Murphy, William 
Murray, Thomas 
Nelligan, David 
Nielsen, Niels 
Nielsen, Jacob 
Nielsen, Kreston 
Nixon, Patty 
Norris, Charles P. 
O'Donnell, Donald 
O'Hare, Earl 
L'lauchlyn, John David 
Oliver, Dorothy Caro- 


in 
Oliver, Philip 

O'Neil, oo: 
O'Reilly. Edward 
Ortago, Michael 
Ostroff. Mamie 
Parcarelli, Fred 

rker, Charles Albert 
Parker, Jack H, 
Patrick, Private Albert 
Pearson, Tom 
Perkins, Frank 
Perry, Earl 
Perry, Frank 
Perry, Minnie 
Pollock, Fred 
Porter, Mrs. 
Potter, Cyril 
Potter, Ellis 
Powers, Either Breece 
Pryor, George 
Pyne, Francis P. 
Rafter, Fairy 
Raines, Wesley 

» Archibald John 


A. FH. 
Mrs. Robert 

. Odella 

. Dora 
Roche, Claude G,. 
Rodney. David 
Roice, Claude 
Roice, George 
Roman, Helen 
Rose, William Harrison 
Rucker, Lieut. J. H. 
Sandham, Mrs. 
Schaltzle. Carl E. 
Scott, Mrs. Ida 
Scott, Lucy 
Sells, John N. 
Setzer, Marvin 
Shaw, Walter Ray 
Sheargren. Ben J. 
Sheldon, Willis D. 
bees ohard, Dave 

rin, Leo 

Shinosky, Sophie 


May 


James 


Shipman, Herman 

Shissier, Floyd 

Shissler, Ray 

Silverman, Jacob 

Sipe, Mr. and Mrs, 

Skinner, Frank 

Skinner, Wiitiam Bell 

Slater, Sam G. 

Slattery, Hi irold 

Smith, Della 

Smith, Harry D. 

Smith, Albert M, 

Smith, L. O. 

Smith, Paul J. 

Snook, George 

Sonderiand, LH. 

Spencer, Clem 

Spencer, J. Willis 

Spiers, Robert 

Springer, Frank C. 

Spurlock, H. 

Stelle, Donald 

Stephens, Loyd 

Stevenson, wn 

Stickler, George 

Stocker, Ethel 

Stowell, Lucy 

Sullivan, John 

Sweeney, Patrick Wil- 
liam 

Sykes, A. L 

Taliaferio, 

Taliaferio, 

Taliaferio, 

Ta y lor, 
Emma 

Teetor, Frank 

Templar, W: tite r Charles 

Terry, Fred 

Thain, Ivan W. 

Tilis, Tom 

Tomson, William Cowin 

Tonik, Joe 

Traver, Ernest A. 

Truelson, Jens 

Tully, Jimmie 

Turnbull, Myles 

Turner, Harry 

Turner, Jesse FH. 

Turner, Robert 

Tutterle, Herbert 

Tyler, Lessie M 

Uperaft, Labranno §8, 

Von Bleck, Helen 

Vertz. David 

Vice, Bennie 

Vonsin, Marie 

Wade, Ernest 

Wade, William Mont 

Walker, Edna Claire 

Wallace, Walter J. 

Waller, James J. 

Walter, Mrs, Rufus 

Watkins, Della 

Watson, Emmit 

Way. Claude ©. 

Webb, Frank 

Webb, Mrs. Jennette 

Webb, N. T. 

Webb, N. FE. 

Welsh, Ethel Cornelia 

Wendt, Thaddeu 

Wesley, James Lyman 

Weston, Eleanor 

Wheeler. Lucian Ace 

White, Bob Q. 

White, Reuben 

Wilbourne, John 

Wiley. Harry H. 

Williams, Frank 

Williams, Bill 

Williams, Morris 

Williams,.Mrs, Nellie 

Wilson, Mrs. L. M. 

Witt, Parker R. 

Wittner, Aldo 

Wolfe, Henry 

Wunderlich, yohn Whal- 
len 

Young, 

Young, 

Zimmer, 


Elsie 
Irma 
Alice 


Mrs. 


Susie 


Henry 


Josep 
P wal 
Edit 


“cleveland 




















Everything in Biscuit 


From ANOLA Sugar Wafers to Zu Zu Ginger 
Snaps; plain biscuit and fancy; sweetened and 


unsweetened; not forgetting Uneeda Biscuit; for 
all appetites, all ages, all days, all meals, all 
occasions—everything in biscuit—such is the 
wide range and great versatility of N. B. C. prod- 
ucts. Keep a supply in your pantry and see 
how they simplify and improve home-keeping,. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








ADI "ERTISING SECTION 


Serre 


) Quality ‘eae Wins 


In every w alk of life, doing something better than the 
other fellow spells Success. Boston Garter’s success 
is just a matter of being ahead in quality and workman- 
ship, giving wearers the greatest amount of satisfaction. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters | 
for Women, Misses and Children 


LEAT M TAT AP EIA RI REA RIERA TAT REREE 


“DANDERINE” 









S27 





S S282 


$2525 









as 











Stops Hair Coming Out; 
Doubles Its Beauty. 


_ 
Danderine.”” After an appli- 
you can not find a fallen hair 


A few cents buys * 
cation of “*Danderine”™’ 











or any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life, | 


vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 


Please mention this magazine 


| 













SALYTE makes 

every gas-jet a 

furnace. It gives 
you heat where and 
when you want it. It 
uses no heat where you 
don’t need it, 








SALYTE, the t ating 
marvel, will eeps warm 
on the coldest int r day 


-— ata negligible cost. 





‘The coal it saves will pay 
for it a dozen times over 
the first season y« u use it 


It is almost everlasti 

safe, andfree fromc han 
In two styles: f« cle at- 

ing only or, with the new 








For heating only, $1.78 $925 
Jl. ROBIN ESONS Inc 


and exc lusive ir “built 
mantle, for heating and 
For heating and lighting, 
Order from your dealer or direct 
rom us. 
Take no interior substitute. 
FAMOUS t OSALYTE cs MANTLE s 
rst 
130% 131°“ St.and PARK Ave. 












Hawaiian Guitar, Violia, Mandolia, 


U KU LEL Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Bani 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, fo fint 
Pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abs 
lutely free, hcadd small charge for lessons only. We guarantee sue 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 610 CHICAGO, ILL 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE: 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D, 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 








$1.00 wae every young husband and 
Postpaid Every young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 





Table contents and commendations on requé 


plain wrapper. 
164 Winston Bidg., Philadelphis 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 





A NEW 


Synthetic 


DIAMOND ~ 





SENT 
TO YOU 


FREE © 10 DAYS 


t send your name for a beautifal Rosebrite ring oe car this om 
lerful new s t » dat 
and brilliance of @ genuine diamond. ‘Mounted in solid gold Hag, 
men’s or women’s Style. 

write today, stating, style 


Send No Money! “=, send ae 


and BHA size, 
of paper just long e: h to maet my secon ae 
Do not senda b Denn y. hen ring arrives deposit. ‘ea 7 
postman. it 10 Seve. We guarantee t 
posit iFyow can Tel i this marvelous gem ‘eromt oy 
mond. If yo oop It it send $3 Vo e month for four months 
today Wwe ore t-price offe offer is withdrawn 


Rosebrite Diamond Co., 30,nert® Sears 





when answering advertisements 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


| 


10 Days’ Trial 


New, thin model 
Bein watch ar 


‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


Guar- 
anteed 
Gold 
Filled 
Case 

“Why, that’s the third increase 
I’ve had in a year! It just shows 
what special training will do for 
man.’ 





* Than 7c a Day 


rl sebet WOEN return 


only 


value in Ame en a, 
itat our expense and your 
ment, a po will be refunded 
h for immediately. If you de- 

jays. Ifyoudonot cide to buy, send $2.00 a 
der it the greatest month until $22.50 is paid. 


eae © 
-On Trial name “and address, 


State which chain you wish. This offer 
Act now. Send your name today. 


H mo 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. 


Remember, you are | 
not gee ted to buy 

order on 
tia. sa ‘t end your 
a ime and addre 





How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the ste p that is bound to 
bring you more money? Isn’t it better to 
start now than to wait for years and then 
realize what the delay has cost you? 


noyance, 
limited. 


Our! 
in Dian 


J.M. LYON & CO., ovk 


\ “ 
1 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N. Y- 


han 2000 bargains 
elry. Write for tt now. 


a 7 sho 











One hour after supper each night 
spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of 
your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like 
best. 


R. r-r-i- p! There she _— 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove 
it. Without cost, without obligation, just 
mark and mail this coupon. 

















— oe ee eee TEAR OUT HERE See eee oe eee eee eee 


eu: Re ey INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
87-C SCRANTON, PA 


296 Broadway, New Yok = 
Explain, re. poo Sek me, how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 





Dept. G 


ily inclined? 
yer e Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 


secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


g by w hich &. 000 ora? 
U. 


sare Y We rite toa ay for illustrated free catalog 
reds of pictures men 
Trade School. 


Workiny in new" lilo Dollar 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy,™moO 


Please mention this 


magazit i 


LIBLECTRICAL ENGINEFR 

DE lectric Lighting and Railways 
™ Electric Wiring 

felegraph Engineer 

LJ Telephone Work 

LL MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

J Mechanical Draftsman 

[> Machine Shop Practice 

2 loolmaker 

Gas Engine pe rating 

JOLVIL ENGIN ey 
}4Survey ga —_— 

MINK FORE MAN ORE NGINEEB 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
(Marine Engineer 

S 


_ 


- 


} Arc hitectural Draftsman 
[Concrete Builder 

Structural Engine 

_ PLUMBING AND HE! . TING 

Sheet Metal Worker 

) Textile Overseer or Supt. 

jc HEMIST 

} Mathematics 





Internationa 


i } 
Schools, Mu 


OSALESMANSHIP 
S ADVER 


TISING 
L, Window Trimmer 


{) [Show Card Writer 


Sign Painter 
~ Railroad Trainman 
“ILLUSTRATING 


_ Cartooning 


J BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 

_, BOOKKEEPER 

”" Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 


DO TRAFFIC MANAGER 
.. Railway Accountant 


Commercial Law 


= GooD L NGLISH 


Teache 
Cc pmenon Schoo! Subjects 


_ CIVIL ogg poy 


J Railway Mail Clerk 

) AUTOMORBIL f oP ERATING 
jJAnto Repairing 
) Navigation 
ern ULTURE [ 
Poultry Raising 


State 
7-28-19 
n free; Canada 





ADVERTIS ING SECTION 
“They WORK 


while you sleep” 





DIAMONDS Spe WATCHES 


We offer exceptional values in Diamond Rings, Solitaires 
and Clusters, latest popular plair d fancy engraved mount- 
ings. The Diamonds are magnificent gems, set in White, Green 
or Yellow Solid Gold, Featured in Catalog. Special at 


$85,%125,5150,5200,5250 7" 
CREDIT TERMS on purchases of $5 or over,one- fifth down, 
balance in eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Send For wre: Catalog 


The easiest, most convenient way to make handsome, worth- 
while presents is tosend for our Catalog, make selections in 
the quiet of yourown home id have as many articles ac 

count. We prepay shipping 
ed or money promptiy refunded. 
Send for Catalog Today. Liberty Bonds Accepted. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers Best Laxative for Men, 
Dept. 222 100 to 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill, | 
(Established mrad ae ' Svonee IN LEADING CITIES Women and Children. 


_10, 25, 50c—drugstores, 
HAIR BALSAM PEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling now because I-was Deaf and had Head Neties 


30 years y tovieile intents 
Restores Color and u stored my hearing and stopped He 


Beauty to Sing and Faded Hair nd will do it for you They are’ iny Mega 
4 it drugg Cann t be seen when worn flective whe 
Patchogue, N. ¥ BJ) is caused by Catarch or by Perforated, Part 
; 4 Wholly Destroyed Wateeal Drums. E t 
HINDERCORNS temove rns, Callouses, etc., easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”” In 
i air ures comfort expensive Write for Booklet and my “sworn 
Iking « ent y mail or at } @tatement of how I recovered my hearing. 
ox Chemic orks, Patchogue, N. Y A. OQ, LEONARD 
Suite 9s 70 Sth Avenue . - New York ag 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep - ~GET_BIG ran 
Mothers Rest | oti 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum,25c. everywhere. For sam: sos Co 
address: Cuticure Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, Geur end De Laxe six. , . Write today! 


__ BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. 150 Bush Te 


ALLAN AA 





























Spits and thoroughly; in our booklet 
The Master Ke (sent on request) 
America’s greate aaa waltz writer an 
composer shows you how to become & 
skilled piano and organ pli ayer in your 
own hor cient, 
et highly © »ndorse 
Lea ALL tt E 
Ten eo RAG-TIM 2. , 
TEACHER or PUPIL, you are ambitious or if you 


Send Us Your Name and We i are dissatisfied or discouraged and wis a bo APID 
OU ) 


ca and ABSOLUTE MASTERY enabling 
_Send You a Lachnite | come any difficulty reach the “‘E TIGHE ST PIN- 
ted In ua NACLE OF SUCCESS” send for an BOOK 
epald +~ | We cannot describe here the principle of this 
method, but ** 
3 about it in complete a Ba iainly 
- ts, ever told so p 
Ets Torbor Wrneod us_§2-60'a tonth cotil $16.76 bas been ve Srritten, no.mathar senat[t costs, ever told oo Patan 
name now e us w o! d 

rite Today ws wold so rings you wish (ladies’ or me All music furnished free. gp lowes given. Send for “The 

Be sure to send your fi 4 Master Key’ today-NOW 


a. 
. Opou! ITAN CONSERVATORY OF music 
Harold Lachman Co., : 204 04 So, Peoria St, Dept. 1621, Chicage 438m L cons NC cay 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





































































ADVERTISING SECTION 


























GET THEM FROM THEFACTORY YOURSELF 
NOKATTER HUERE YOUBUY YOUR SHOES 
. SOMEONE HASTO ae 

GET THEM FROM | 
\ THE FACTORY. Wily, 


(MODIFIED MUNSON) (SEMI- MUNSON 
SAVE: JOBBERS. RETAILERS and 
owe S.COSTS and PROFITS 

Mobi ‘D MUNSON — mibine 
comfort a + are particularly suited for the man 


funso 

























whois 
The “sl the most popular § shoe ever 
roduced. 1 allfor ah andsome, well fitt hoe. 
We have models fe r the shoe teada ar 

the wearer $12. and up for them at retail. We 

are now t ma ohne ling direct exclusive 

if th vv } er st 





le, of Finest Dark Mahogany 
Vel ‘o- of Best Natural Grain Ou k, 
k W ingfoot Rubber Heels. 


si ‘D NO MONEY foarte 






model «“ Mode 

n’’) size and width will t 
n factory without any obliga 
them with all other shoes as to pric« 
hip. ‘lf not entirely satisfied send them back. 


THEONE’ SHOE CO. saccxron ass 
‘DON'T SHOUT” 


x3 
“I car MORLEY 
e, Weight- 


mifortabile 
Ny metal, wir nor an 
t nyone Bae: or ola. 


1 iets Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eve Write for Free Booklet 
testimonials of 
liover thecountry. It 

causes of deafness; 
want d why the MORLEY 

affo re Over 
d 


























ir you with the 
INE.” It nvis 






containing 





te hov 
PHONI 


one hun ired the ous and s sol 


= MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila. 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


Broce. APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
on trial to prove it. 

Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name an address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 p State St., Marshall, Mich. 




















this 


Please mention 

















motion, 


must have acertain amount o 


Many business houses hire 
ledge is not equal to a high sc 


barred from promotion bythe lz 


business. It wil 
competition is vl and exact 


money. YOU CAN DOIT. 


not cost you a single working 


must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 
no men whose general know- 


big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 
We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the 9 that form the foundation of practical 
prepare you to hold your own where 


ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 


Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 








High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro- 
But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 

necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to akg pare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interes 








» you 


f preparation. All this you | 


hool course. Why? Because 


ack ofelementary el heel ret 


ing. Do not doubt your abili 


hour. We are so sure of be- 









ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 


you are nota 


at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us i 
you? 


solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp, 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept.H1192 Chicago, U. U.S.A. 
=e ee ee eee 
American School of Correspondence, 
Dept.H1192 Chicago, Ill. 


Write 


So ae ee 





magazine when u 


erees Architect. 
$5,000 haeg $15,000 
envees Building Contract 
$5,000 ee $10, 000 
eoceee Automobile 7 oe e 
34,000 to ho, 000 
ecesen: Automobile Re pairman 
$2,500 to @4,000 
eveeel Civil Engineer 
$5, 000 hes €15,000 
! coved Structural E: ngin 
4,( 00 to $10, 000 
eooees Business Manager. 
$5, 00 to e15 
Certified Pablic ES cc chow 
$7,000 to $15,000 
Accountant and. Auditor 
2,500 





to 67,000 
coceee Draftsman and Designer. 
2,500 to $4, 
] eceeee Electrical Engineer. 
4,000 


to $10,000 
General Education. 
In one year. 


wering advertise 





| Explain how 1 can —' for positions checked. 


Lawyer. i 
$5,000 to @15,000 
Mechanical . ry Hy er 
4,000 to $10,000 
Shop Su m.. nde nt 
’ pe $3,000 on 000 
Employment M: ans 


er 
000 ns $10,000 f 
. Steam Engineer 
$2,000 to $4,000 I 
Foreman’s Course 
2. 00 to $4,000 I 


£2, 000 to $10,000 
... Sanitary Engineer. 
$2 @5,000 I 


2,000 to 65, 
Telephone Er gineer 
$2,500 to $5,000 j 
... Telegraph Engineer. 
500 to 65,000 
eseses High School j nw dey 
In two » gg 
.Fire eee E eer 
000 to 610,000 


Photoplay Wr 





ments 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Sex 
< 
‘ 





For Headache Insist upon a 
Pain, Colds A\ “*Bayer package,” 
Neuralgia DN NY which contains 

Toothache | safe, proper 
Earache = Directions. 
Lumbago Proved safe by 

Rheumatism millions, 


‘‘Bayer’’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








ROUGE 


Regulate your digestion so you can 
eat favorite foods without fear of 


Indigestion 
To soothe sore, scratchy Flatuleuce 
throats, to relieve hoarse- Gases 
ness, to allay coughing ; 
Piso’s for 56 years hi: s mente ‘ 
been a haven of relief— Palpitation 
both to young and old. 


— * A few tablets of Pape’s i sin 
Always keep it in the > , ipe’s Diapep 


jit i correct acidity, thus regulating the 
house ready for instant stomach and giving almost instant 
use. It contains no opiate. relief. Large 60c case—drugstores. 


35c at your druggist’s 


: DLs 
for Coughs & Colds IN 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 

















(sc quick relief from constipation. 


Takean Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 
you will be “freed.”” Quick and gentle 
in action—and absolutely sure. You never 

naturally have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 


Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store 


and form | este smote wae 
no habit _—— 


| At the 10,000 


Stores only | 


8 for 10€ 
14 for 156 
60 for 50% 


FREE SAMPLE 


W! want you to try Orderlies. One trial For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
will prove them to be the most effective to United Drug Company, Department A, 
and gentlest-acting laxative you have ever used. Boston, Mass. 


Vam: 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 











ADVERTISING SECTION 





“HANES?” is nationally standard un- 
derwear—I/t will make good to you! 





Trade Mark 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 





Read Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarartee Hanes Underwear absolute- 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 



































XTRA wear, extra warmth and extra com- 
fort are built into “Hanes” winter under- 
wear for men just as accurate time is built 
into a good watch! “Hanes” is made with 
one idea in mind—that it be the greatest 
underwear value ever sold at the price! 


Your own test will prove that it is—and it 
will also prove why our guarantee on every 
“Hanes” garment is so broad. We know what f 
goes into “‘Hanes’—and what ‘Hanes’ must 
deliver to you in satisfaction! 

You can feel that thrill of contentment the 
moment you put on “Hanes” underwear! 
“Hanes” never disappoints! 








“-L ANES” heavy winter union suits and the new silk 
trimmed, full combed yarn medium weight union 
suits (carrying the yellow Hanes label) h av e the non- 
gaping tailored collarette and elastic knit, shape holding 
arm and leg cuffs; buttonholes last the life of the gaf- 
ment; an extra g usset assures extra comfort across the 
thighs; the ‘“‘Hanes” closed crotch stays closed; peatl 
buttons sewed on to stay; reinforcements strengthen 
every strain point. 
“Hanes” heavy winter weight Shirts have the snug: 
ing elastic knit col te and arm cuffs. Drawers 
n extra \ tton sateen waist ban 
that assures comfort and service 












Hanes Union Suits for boys 


are unequalled at the price for fleecy warmth, form fit- 
ting comf i wear-service They are wonderful 
value b ey give ich extraordinary service! 

Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 
years 2 to “4 year old sizes have drop seat. Four de- 
sirable colors. 











inderwear at your dealer's. j 
ply you, write us at once | 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway | 
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Down—Golden Martha Washington 
Dinner Set—110 Wonderful Pieces 


How can we hope to give you even a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of this wonder- 
ful Golden Martha Washington Dinner Set? A picture can’t doit because no pic- 
ture can show the gleam of heavy, lustrous gold comprising the heavy decoration, 
or the snowy whiteness of each piece where it glistens through the heavy bands 
of rich gold and the wreath with your initial monogram alsoin gold You must 

#e the distinctive shape—the many and varied artistic indentations—which meke this pattern 
diferent from all others, It is a reproduction of the most expensive dinner set made. 


With Your Initial Monogram In Gold 


ed only $1 00 now, Compare with the most tuxurious tableware you have ever s — co eee ee ee se ee ee ee ee 


f not satistied return the set in 30 days and we will return your $1.00 and 
on ‘ y vy HARTMAN Furwrure « carrer 
P 


both ways. If you keep them, pay balance in easy grt A 
3913 Wentworth Avenue 


ce as stated below Each piece is fire glazed—guaranteed not to chec 
wwe. Order by No. 327CMA19, Price of complete eet of 110 pieces, | 

Dept. 2980 Chicago 

| T enclose $1.00. Send 110-piece Golden 


45.95. Send only $1.00 with coupon, balance $3.00 per month. 
Martha Washington Dinner Set Number 


Complete Set Consists of BARGAIN 
toplee FREE 827CMAI19. I am to have 30 days’ trial, 


erplates,“in.; 12 breakfast plates, 7 in.; CATALOG 
12 cups; 12 saucers; 12 cereal 
4 peed » rh If not satisfied will ship it back and you 


Mechs idual bread and butter plates, Be sure to get this great cat- & 
{ +e sauce dishes; } platter, 1344 in.;l platter, alog. Thousands of bargains in Actual Size of will refund my $1.00 and pay transporta- 
‘toed licelery dish, 8¥ in.; 1 sauce boat tray, furniture,carpets, rugs, stoves, | Initial tion both ways. If I keepit I will pa 
fog 1 butter plate, 6in.; 1 vegetable dish, phonographs,sewing machines, $3.00 per month until price,$85, 95, is paid. 
lege lid (2 pieces); 1 deep bowl, 8% in.; kitchenware, farm equipment, 
bowl, 9 in 1 small deep oow!l,5in.; silverware, jewelry, etc.—all on | N 
374 1n.; Lereamer; 1 sugar bow! Hartman's easy credit terms ame 
2 pieces). Shipped from Chicago Many pages in colors, Send 
se, Shipping weight about 90 pounds postal today. | Address 


HARTMAN SURMTURE & Canper company po eee i 
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